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ARTICLE  I. 

CERTAIN  LEGAL  ANALOGIES. 

BT  RBV.  FBANCIS  WHARTOK,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

I.  Proof  strengthened  by  Time. 

The  tests  applied  to  disputed  writings  are  not  irrelevant 
when  we  consider  the  proof  of  miracles,  which  are  the  al¬ 
leged  autographs  of  God.  When  a  writing  is  disputed,  we 
inquire,  first,  from  what  depository  it  comes ;  secondly, 
whether  it  is  similar  to  other  writings  of  the  alleged  author  ; 
thirdly,  whether  it  stands  the  scrutiny  of  time.  The  last 
inquiry  is  of  peculiar  importance.  It  is  alleged  that  all  who 
are  not  eye-witnesses  of  a  miracle  take  it  on  hearsay,  just  as 
all  who  are  not  subscribing  witnesses  to  a  will  testify  at 
second-hand.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  proving  the  hand-writing  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  subscribing  witness  supplies  stronger  proof  than  would 
be  supplied  by  producing,  within  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  the  testator,  the  subscribing  witness  himself.  If  the  op¬ 
posing  interests  had  prompt  notice  of  the  signature  of  the 
witness  —  if '  they  omitted  to  contest  it,  they  having  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  at  a  time  when  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  was  fresh  —  then,  in  addition  to  the  inference  that  a 
man  who  signs  his  name  as  subscribing  witness  does  so  in¬ 
telligently  and  honestly,  we  have  the  inference  of  genuine¬ 
ness  drawn  from  the  non-production  of  impeaching  tes- 
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timony  by  those  interested  in  producing  it  if  it  existed. 

Time,”  said  Lord  Plunkett,  in  a  metaphor  spoken  of  by 
Lord  Brougliam  as  not  only  singularly  fine,  but  singularly 
true,  “  carries  in  one  hand  a  scythe  with  which  he  cuts  down 
vouchers  and  proofs,  and  in  the  other  an  hour-glass  which 
tells  us  when  such  proofs  shall  be  no  longer  required.”  But 
Time  goes  further  than  this.  He  does  not  merely  say, 
“  after  a  certain  period  your  vouchers  and  proofs  will  not  be 
required.”  This  might  give  a  technical  rather  than  a  moral 
victory  to  a  party  whose  claim  is  thus  aided.  He  says,  in 
addition,  “  you  who  do  not  bring  forward,  in  due  time, 
proofs  impeaching  facts  prejudicial  to  your  interest  are 
witnesses  that  no  impeaching  proof  exists.”  And  this  is 
matter  of  substance. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  lapse  of  time 
strengthens  proof  of  ancient  disputed  writings.  First  it  may 
happen  that  the  hand-writing  may  exhibit  the  marks  of  a 
specific  era.  Experts,  for  instance,  may  be  able  to  assign 
particular  writings  to  particular  countries  and  particular  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  hesitation  in  this  respect 
when  two  centuries  form  so  continuous  a  current  as  do  the 
eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
when  the  question  is  between  the  first  century  and  the  third, 
or  the  second  century  and  the  fourth.  Then,  in  the  next 
place,  we  have  new  tests  of  great  power  which  were  not 
known  in  old  times,  and  which  even  in  our  own  times  few 
forgers  are  adroit  enough  to  guard  against.  The  sensitive 
plate  of  the  camera,  for  instance,  not  only  exhibits  erasures 
which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  in  cases  of  alter¬ 
ation  brings  out  the  original  and  apparently  obliterated  text. 
By  photography,  also,  the  comparison  of  hands  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  ;  and  chemical  solvents  have  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered  by  whicli  the  period  of  production  of  a  con¬ 
tested  paper  may  be  proximately  settled.  The  probability  of 
genuineness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  withstanding  of 
such  tests.  Thus  the  fact  that  an  ancient  manuscript  dis¬ 
plays  no  erasure  or  tracing  when  brought  under  the  test  of 
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magnifying  photography,  gives  a  stronger  presumption  of  its 
genuineness  than  would  be  afforded  in  case  of  a  modern 
document  which  might  have  been  prepared  with  this  test  in 
view. 

We  may  argue  somewhat  in  this  way  as  to  miracles.  If 
the  alleged  miraculous  facts  fit  into  a  particular  age,  and 
bear  the  impress  of  that  age,  their  connection  with  it  cannot 
be  plausibly  disputed.  And  if  these  alleged  miracles  with¬ 
stand  new  tests  —  tests  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated 
by  the  narrators — then  time,  instead  of  weakening  their  proof, 
greatly  strengthens  it.  The  Gospels  were  written  in  a  day 
when  much  that  is  now  known  to  be  an  ordinary  operation 
of  nature  was  looked  upon  as  supernatural.  Had  the  narra¬ 
tor,  for  instance,  simply  said  :  “  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the 
dead,”  then  it  could  now  be  replied  that  Lazarus  was  only  in 
a  swoon,  since  in  that  day  swooning  might  readily  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  death,  and  an  awakening  from  a  swoon  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  supernatural  rising  from  death.  But  the 
narrative  goes  beyond  this,  and  though  written  at  a  time 
when  modern  tests  were  not  anticipated,  is  couched  in  such 
a  way  as  to  withstand  them.  The  sepulchre,  it  incidentally 
appears,  is  not  one  to  which  there  was  free  access,  since  it 
was  sealed  by  a  stone.  The  grief  of  the  sisters  is  differen¬ 
tiated  in  a  way  bearing  realism  on  its  face.  The  napkin 
bound  about  the  brow,  the  grave-clothes  wrapped  round  the 
limbs,  the  conviction  bursting  convulsively  from  the  lips  of 
the  mourners  that  after  three  days  corruption  must  have  set 
in ;  specifications  such  as  these,  in  connection  with  the 
general  statement  of  dying  and  death,  exhibit  a  condition  of 
things  of  which  actual  death  is  now  the  most  probable  solu¬ 
tion.  A  fabricator  of  history  in  those  times  would  have  been 
no  more  likely  to  have  put  in  details  to  ward  off  critical  objec¬ 
tions  then  not  anticipated  than  would  a  forger  of  hand-writing 
in  those  days  have  used  a  magnifying  photographic  lens  so  as 
to  baffle  subsequent  photographic  scrutiny. 

Similar  effectiveness  of  detail  may  be  noticed  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  conversions  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  In  those 
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times  supernatural  possession  was  the  theory  by  which  most 
wild  deeds  and  words  were  explained  ;  and  when  the  preten¬ 
sion  of  supernatural  possession  was  set  up,  the  more  extrav¬ 
agant  the  contortions  and  the  more  mystic  the  vaporings, 
the  more  imposing  were  the  credentials.  Now,  that  in  a  great 
spiritual  crisis,  like  that  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
should  have  been  sympathetic  physical  phenomena  is  natu¬ 
ral  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  phenomena  take  only 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  group  of  circumstances  detailed  by 
the  annalist  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  afterwards  by 
Paul,  when  referring  to  the  pentecostal  miracle.  There  are 
no  rhapsodies,  no  enigmatical  sibylline  utterances,  such  as  those 
which  were  usually  set  up  in  those  days  as  proof  of  supernatural 
possession,  but  which  in  our  days  would  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  fraud  or  of  epidemic  hysteria.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  detailed,with  an  artlessness  instinct  with  reality,  many 
circumstances  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  explain  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  moral  change.  When  one 
man  from  being  timid  becomes  brave,  from  being  mean 
becomes  heroic,  from  being  selfish  becomes  generous,  from 
being  false  becomes  true,  from  being  sordid  becomes  spirit¬ 
ual,  we  may  be  able  to  speak  of  the  change  as  something 
exceptional,  based  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  large  body  of  men  are  thus  con¬ 
verted,  basing  their  conversion  on  facts  they  attest  as  within 
their  own  knowledge.  We  must  ascribe  this  to  a  superior 
general  moral  force  ;  we  cannot  explain  it  on  the  ground  of 
some  special  personal  condition.  Nor  can  we,  resorting  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  superior  general  moral  force,  regard  this 
force  as  an  epidemic  excitement.  There  was  nothing  hysteri¬ 
cal,  nothing  sensational,  nothing  scenic  in  the  conduct  of  the 
disciples.  Undoubtedly  there  were  physical  manifestations 
such  as  would  naturally  accompany  so  great  a  crisis.  If 
these  could  be  explained  as  the  products  of  artifice  or  epi¬ 
demic,  neither  artifice  nor  epidemic  can  account  for  the 
sobriety,  the  honesty,  the  heroism,  the  plain  sense,  the  un¬ 
intermitting  dutiful  energy,  the  courageous  perseverance  in 
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coiifessorship  during  long  years  of  suffering  and  persecution, 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  converts.  Whatever  the 
psychology  of  those  times  may  have  said,  the  psychology  of 
our  times  does  not  permit  us  to  regard  these  phenomena  as 
the  products  either  of  fraud  or  of  insanity  ;  and  taking  them 
in  connection  with  the  physical  manifestations  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  give  a  voucher  to  those  manifestations  which 
prevents  us  from  solving  them  on  purely  natural  grounds. 
This  distinctive  proof  was  not  called  for  in  those  days  to  give 
to  those  manifestations  the  stamp  of  supernaturalism  ;  since 
the  more  extravagant  the  utterances,  the  stronger  the  claim 
of  supernaturalism  would  then  have  been  supposed  to  be.  The 
proof  of  supernaturalism  which  is  so  strong  to  us  would  not 
have  been  then  thought  strong  ;  nor  could  it  then  have  been 
produced.  Such  proof  needs  for  its  full  force  not  merely 
the  lives  of  the  men  by  whom  this  long  confessorship  is  ex¬ 
hibited,  but  the  lives  of  subsequent  generations  to  show  that 
no  similar  phenomena  have  been  subsequently  engendered. 
The  Pentecostal  miracle,  therefore,  is  more  strongly  proved 
to  us  than  it  was  to  those  by  whom  it  was  witnessed.  The 
details  given  in  the  narrative,  however  effective  they  are  in 
dispelling  adverse  criticism  in  our  own  day,  would  not  have 
been  thought  of,  even  could  they  have  been  produced,  as 
antidotes  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  those  days.  The  full 
and  artless  accumulation  of  these  details,  not  merely  in  the 
history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  in  the  letters  of  St. 
Paul,  St.  James,  and  St.  John,  shows,  (1)  that  the  writings 
exhibit  these  details  in  a  network  of  consistent  but  undesigned 
circumstantiality  which  could  not  be  forged,  and  (2)  that  they 
record  a  moral  revolution  which,  however  explicable  in  the 
psychology  of  those  days  is  best  explicable  in  our  days  by 
the  hypothesis  of  divine  interposition.  It  is  like  hand¬ 
writing  verified  by  tests  which  could  not  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  time  when  the  writing  was  put  forth. 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  the  view  given  us  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being.  A 
fabricator,  in  imagining  the  characteristics  of  another,  has  to 
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be  governed  by  bis  own  light.  Had  the  New  Testament  docu¬ 
ments  been  fabricated  by  the  only  parties  by  whom  such  fab¬ 
rication  could  have  been  practicable,  they  would  have  exhibited 
God  not  as  a  maturer  pliilosophy  now  reveals  him,  but  as  he 
appeared  in  the  conception  of  their  own  day  and  place.  He 
would  liave  been  the  God  of  a  sect,  of  a  particular  country, 
of  a  particular  era.  If  in  the  school  from  which  such  a  fab¬ 
rication  sprung  erroneous  views  of  Deity  were^  prevalent,  the 
God  whom  such  fabricators  would  have  exhibited  would  have 
displayed  the  erroneous  characteristics  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Deity,  not  the  truer  characteristics  assigned  to  him  in  subse¬ 
quent  eras.  The  message  ascribed  to  him  would  have  been 
saturated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  time  and  place  from 
which  it  emanated  ;  it  would  have  been  without  those  features 
of  equal  application  to  all  times  and  places  which  we  now 
consider  to  be  an  essential  incident  of  a  message  from  an 
omnipotent  and  eternal  God.  Now,  how  is  it  with  the  New 
Testament  message  ?  The  answer  is,  that  from  sectarian 
ecclesiasticism,  from  provincialism,  from  individualism,  it  is 
absolutely  free.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it  that  puts  in  a 
secondary  position-  those  by  whom  it  was  issued.  Deliberate 
emphasis  is  laid  on  their  false  conceptions  of  the  Messiah, 
on  the  apostasy  of  onQ  of  them  at  their  Master’s  trial,  on  the 
desertion  of  him  by  the  rest  So  far  from  any  personal 
claims  being  advanced  in  this  revelation,  there  is  a  setting 
aside  of  such  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  it  assigns  to  the 
Supreme  Being  the  very  traits  which,  strange  as  they  were 
to  the  popular  conception  of  those  days,  are  by  the  most 
enlightened  philosophy  of  our  days  assigned  to  such  a  being. 

In  several  cases  of  contested  ancient  deeds,  the  result  has 
depended  upon  whether  the  titles  of  the  alleged  grantor  were 
rightly  specified,  and  whether  what  the  document  makes  him 
say  is  what  we  now  know  he  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
said.  It  tends  much  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  such  a 
deed,  that  it  recites  titles  which  we  now  know  to  have  been 
assumed  by  its  alleged  author,  and  takes  positions  likely  to 
have  been  taken  by  him ;  and  these  presumptions  become 
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peculiarly  strong  when  it  appears  that  at  the  time  when  the 
writing  was  originally  produced  these  titles  were  not  known 
to  have  been  assumed  by  him,  and  these  positions  were  not 
known  to  have  been  in  harmony  with  his  character.  Now, 
it  so  happens  that  the  distinctive  ethical  system  of  the  New 
Testament,  while  it  comes  up  to  the  ideal  of  our  days,  was 
very  far  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  prevalent  among  those 
from  whom  the*  New  Testament  documents  emanated.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  what  we  should  now  expect  from  God,  it  is  not 
what  they  would  have  been  likely  to  have  expected  from 
God.  It  is  the  case,  already  put,  of  a  will  whose  signature 
is  disputed  being  shown  to  square  with  characteristics  of  the 
alleged  testator  which  were  not  known  at  the  time  the  will 
was  produced,  but  which  were  subsequently  brought  to  light 
Such  subsequent  discovery  goes  a  great  way  to  dispel  the 
suspicion  of  forgery ;  and  this  suspicion  becomes  the  more 
unreasonable  when  the  terms  in  which  the  will  is  couched, 
as  well  as  the  provisions  it  makes,  are  such  as  forgers  neither 
could  nor  would  have  hit  upon.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  position  that  lapse  of  time  should  in  this  way  strengthen 
the  proof  of  the  attestation  of  the  New  Testament,  when, 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  is  of  controlling  weight  in 
determining  the  attestation  of  ancient  documents  when  offered 
in  evidence  in  courts  of  law. 

II.  Verbal  Inspiration. 

The  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  rests  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  possible  to  assign  to  words  an  arbitrary  and  precise 
meaning  with  which  they  are  to  be  forever  associated.  That 
this  cannot  be  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  statutes 
have  been  frequently  passed  defining  terms,  those  very  defi¬ 
nitions  have  called  for  new  definitions.  In  the  Justinian 
system,  for  instance,  we  have  elaborate  chapters  defining 
terms,  but  there  are  no  portions  of  this  system  which  have 
been  more  open  to  debate  than  these  very  chapters.  It  has 
been  recently  the  practice  in  England  to  attach  to  statutes  a 
final  clause  defining  the  leading  words  employed.  A  statute, 
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for  instance,  prescibing  the  limitations  under  which  a  master 
shall  be  bound  by  his  servant’s  negligence,  defines  negligence 
to  be  “  a  want  of  such  care  as  a  person  charged  with  the 
particular  kind  of  duties  is  accustomed  to  exhibit.”  Here  is 
a  definition  every  word  of  which  is  open  to  new  questions, 
which  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  subtilty  of  the  differen¬ 
tiation.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  meaning  of  “  care,”  or, 
if  we  turn  to  the  Roman  rule  of  which  this  definition  is  a  trans¬ 
lation,  of  diligentia  ?  What  is  the  range  of  “  similarity  ”  which 
is  taken  as  the  standard  ?  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “  accustomed,”  or  solely  which  is  the  Latin  original  ? 
What  more  delicate  question  can  there  be,  what  question 
more  open  to  innumerable  distinctions  than  that  which  in¬ 
volves  the  extent  of  the  “  custom”  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  ?  And  what  must  be  the  qualifications  of  the  person 
whose  diligence  is  to  be  appealed  to  as  an  example  ?  Is  he 
to  be  a  specialist,  and  if  a  specialist,  of  what  degree  ?  We 
must  conclude,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  definition  that  is 
exhaustive,  and  that  the  meaning  of  no  term  can  be  finally 
and  absolutely  fixed. 

And  this  is  further  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  which  some 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  law  have  had  in  finding  terms  to 
convey  their  meaning  finally  and  unequivocally.  The  wills 
of  Chief  Justice  Holt,  of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  of  Chief  Justice  Saunders,  of  Mr.  Preston 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English  conveyancers,  of 
Baron  Cleasby,  of  Chancellor  Kent,  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  American  lawyers,  have  been  contested  before 
the  courts  on  the  ground  of  ambiguity.  And  even  were  we 
to  concede  that  a  document  could  be  so  framed  as  to  be 
unambiguous  in  all  its  terms,  there  is  no  document  as  to 
which  it  can  be  affirmed  that  there  can  be  no  contingency  in 
which  the  objects  to  which  it  applies  may  not  be  open  to 
doubt.  If  its  terms,  in  other  words,  are  not  on  their  face 
ambiguous,  there  is  no  case  in  which  it  would  not  be  open  to 
prove  that  there  are  two  or  more  conflicting  objects  to  which 
some  of  these  terms  may  not  be  argued  to  apply. 
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Doubt,  therefore,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  either  apparent  on 
its  face  or  latent  from  a  conflict  as  to  the  objects  to  which 
it  applies,  hangs  over  every  word  we  can  use.  But  are  we 
to  infer  from  this  that  words  can  convey  no  title  ?  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  there  is  no  title  that  is  not  conveyed 
by  words.  The  houses  we  live  in,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the 
food  we  eat —  these  are  obtained  for  us  by  words.  By  words 
are  the  great  institutions  of  mercy  and  education  about  us 
created  and  shaped.  Here  is  a  deed,  for  instance,  endowing 
a  hospital  on  certain  trusts,  and  through  the  words  of  these 
trusts  the  donor  transmits  curative  and  soothing  power  to 
multitudes  of  sick  and  wounded  brought  within  those  benefi¬ 
cent  gates.  And  here  is  a  will  giving  an  educational  fund 
to  a  college,  and  through  the  words  of  this  will  stream  en¬ 
couragement  and  instruction  to  multitudes  of  poor  scholars. 
Nor  is  this  all.  By  words  our  great  political  safeguards 
are  constructed.  The  words  of  the  habeas  corpus  statute 
operate,  wherever  it  is  in  force,  to  check  arbitrary  arrests. 
The  words  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  attached  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  several  amendments,  secure 
to  each  citizen  of  the  United  States  protection  in  his  civil 
relations  ;  and  through  these  words  flow  what  we  may  venture 
to  call  grace  from  the  people  collectively  as  the  source  of 
power  to  the  people  individually  as  the  enjoyers  of  rights. 
It  is  irrational,  therefore  to  denounce  the  Protestant  view 
of  the  Bible  as  unduly  assigning  grace  to  words,  when  it  is 
through  the  grace  of  words  that  we  hold  whatever  rights  we 
enjoy.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  irrational  to 
talk  of  the  words  in  the  sacred  text  as  though  they  tran¬ 
scended  criticism,  were  insoluble  by  time,  and  operated 
mechanically  and  not  dynamically.  The  divine  revelation 
is  just  what  we  should  suppose  it  would  be,  judging  from  the 
analogies  of  human  law.  Its  words  may  sometimes  be  am¬ 
biguous.  They  are  open  to  the  modifications  of  time.  There 
may  be  always  a  question  as  to  what  objects  they  apply.  Yet 
through  these  words  grace  flows. 
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III.  Authority  prima  facie,  not  absolute. 

It  is  urged  with  much  subtil ty  by  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
with  much  brilliancy  by  Mr.  Mallock,  that  without  a  supreme 
and  final  authority  to  determine  doubt  there  can  be  no  men¬ 
tal  repose.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  concerns  a  particular 
litigation,  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  is 
final.  Title  vests  under  that  decision,  and  cannot  be  divested. 
But  the  innumerable  reports  with  which  our  libraries  are 
crowded  instruct  us  that  no  adjudication,  no  legislation,  no 
matter  how  precise,  can  so  absolutely  cover  future  cases  as 
to  leave  in  them  nothing  open  to  question.  We  may  turn, 
in  illustration,  to  the  legislation  by  which  in  most  of  our 
states  it  is  prescribed  that  to  murder  in  the  first  degree  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  premeditated  design  to  take 
life.  So  far  from  this  legislation  closing  all  avenues  to 
doubt,  it  has  been  productive,  wise  and  humane  as  it  is,  of 
many  new  and  intricate  questions,  the  adjudication  of  each  of 
which  involves  new  terms  requiring  future  adjudication. 
What  does  “  deliberate  ”  mean  ?  Does  it  involve  any  specific 
duration  of  time  ?  Does  it  require  any  particular  minimum 
of  intelligence  ?  And  what  does  “  intent  ”  mean  ?  Must 
the  intent  lie  single,  to  come  up  to  the  statute  ?  Is  killing  A 
by  a  glance  shot  really  meant  for  B  an  intended  killing  of 
A  ?  Each  of  these  questions  may  be  decided,  yet  no  decis¬ 
ion  will  exactly  rule  any  new  case,  since  there  is  no  new 
case  that  exactly  squares  with  a  case  already  adjudicated. 
Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  we  may  turn  to  that  judicious 
and  beneficent  statute,  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  which,  in  order 
to  prevent  frauds  and  perjuries,  provides  that  to  pass  certain 
kinds  of  property  written  forms  shall  be  necessary.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  this  famous  statute  that  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  constant  litigation,  and  each  new  decision  as  to  its 
meaning  presents  a  series  of  fresh  questions  each  of  which 
may  be  the  starting-point  for  new  disputes.  It  is  so  from 
the  necessity  of  things.  Were  the  statute  purely  speculative, 
it  might  stand  before  us  as  final  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid. 
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But  touching  as  it  does  business  in  every  fibre,  there  is 
scarcely  a  business  transaction  in  which  the  question  does 
not  arise,  “  Does  this  transaction  fall  within  the  statute  as 
the  statute  has  been  defined  ?  ” 

We  may  apply  the  same  remarks  to  the  recent  legislation 
in  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  no  person  shall  sustain 
an  abridgment  of  his  civil  rights  by  reason  of  race  or  color 
or  previous  servitude.  There  is  no  question  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Equality  of 
civil  rights,  then,  is  the  rule.  But  what  are  “  civil  rights  ?  ” 
Is  a  right  to  enter  a  particular  school-house  or  a  particular 
hotel  a  “  civil  right  ”  ?  Or,  supposing  it  to  be  decided  tltat  a 
right  to  enter  into  a  hotel  is  a  civil  right,  how  is  it  with 
boarding-houses  ?  Or,  if  we  hold  boarding-houses  are  within 
the  provision,  what  are  boarding-houses  ?  Does  the  receiving 
one  or  two  boarders  constitute  a  boarding-house  ?  If  not, 
what  is  the  limit  ?  Similar  questions  arise  as  to  schools ;  as 
to  public  conveyances ;  as  to  social  assemblies ;  as  to  every 
point  at  which  persons  of  the  protected  class  meet  persons  of 
other  classes.  The  provision  before  us,  therefore,  while 
settling  a  principle,  opens  a  myriad  of  questions  as  to  the 
applications  of  this  principle.  And  so  it  is  with  all  other 
legal  limitations. 

Milton  tells  us  of  an 

“  Anarch  old 

Who  by  decision  more  embroiled  the  affray.” 

What  the  “  anarch  old  ”  did,  must  be  done  by  every  judge, 
no  matter  how  supreme.  He  may  lay  down  with  all  authori¬ 
tativeness  a  new  and  final  rule,  but  in  the  very  next  case 
that  comes  up  it  must  be  decided  whether  the  facts  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  rule  thus  imposed.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  the  teeth  of  her  claims  to  infallibility,  has  been 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  universal  logical  principle.  The 
bull  Unigenitus,  for  instance,  was  issued  to  put  a  final  stop 
to  the  Jansenist  controversy;  but  so  far  from  this  result 
taking  place,  new  controversies  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of 
each  of  the  limitations  in  the  bull  Unigenitus;  and  in  ad- 
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ditition  came  up  the  fundamental  question,  as  to  which  even 
ultra-montanists  differ,  whether  papal  infallibility  extends  to 
matter  of  fact.  The  syllabus  issued  by  Pius  IX.  was  meant 
to  decide  the  various  controversies  between  what  the  pope 
called  “  science  ”  and  the  church  ;  but  there  is  not  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  syllabus  as  to  which  there  may  not  be  new  con¬ 
tentions.  The  present  pope  has  sought  to  settle  at  least 
some  of  these  contentions  by  a  letter  in  which  he  appeals  to 
St,  Thomas  Aquinas  as  the  final  authority.  We  are  turned 
back  by  this  to  a  subtile  and  copious  commentator,  each  one  of 
whose  conclusions  may  be  the  basis  of  commentaries  as  subtile 
and  copious  as  his  own. 

Now  it  is  not  strange  that  the  decrees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  claiming  though  she  does  infallible  judicial 
power,  should  thus,  even  when  settling  old  questions,  open 
new  points  of  controversy.  This  is  in  obedience  to  the 
logical  rule  just  stated,  that  every  definition  introduces  new 
terms  which  need  themselves  to  be  defined.  The  strange 
thing  is,  that  in  view,  not  only  of  this  rule,  but  of  her  own 
history,  judicial  infallibility  should  be  claimed  by  that  church. 

Yet,  because  no  judicial  judgment  can  absolutely  bind  new 
issues,  we  are  not  to  say  that  every  man  is  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  If  we  are  to  follow  the  analogies  of  jurisprudence 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no  action  in  which  men  in 
society  can  engage  which  is  not  under  the  purview  of  a  law 
whose  applicability  is  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  court. 
Applying  this  analogy  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  position 
assumed  by  national  and  particular  churches  that  they  will 
determine  the  soundness  and  lawfulness  of  the  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  held  by  those  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  But 
the  decision  even  of  the  highest  church  court,  like  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  highest  secular  court,  is  only  jrrima  facie 
authoritative.  It  may  always  be  impeached  for  want  of  ju¬ 
risdiction,  or  for  mistake  ;  and  in  any  contingency,  its 
applicability  may  always  be  contested.  Analogy,  therefore, 
leads  us  to  seek  an  authoritative  church,  guided  by  reason 
in  imposing  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  but  not  a  church 
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possessing  infallibility.  As  against  the  individualist,  there¬ 
fore,  we  hold  to  church  authority;  as  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  we  hold  that  such  authority  may  be  open  to  dispute  on 
the  grounds  (1)  of  want  of  jurisdiction ;  (2)  of  mistake ; 
and  (3)  of  non-applicability  to  the  particular  case. 

IV.  Prayer. 

The  limits  of  prayer  may  be  illustrated  by  the  procedure 
in  courts  of  equity.  A  complainant  seeks  redress  or  the 
establishment  of  a  right.  He  appears,  however,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  under  certain  restrictions.  It  would 
not  be  considered  a  petition  cognizable  by  such  a  court  for  a 
petitioner  to  say,  “  I  want  an  equal  division  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  my  neighborhood,”  or  “  I  want  to  have  another 
man’s  patent  right  transferred  to  me  simply  because  he  is 
rich  and  I  am  poor.”  A  petition,  to  be  received  as  such, 
must  assume  certain  fundamental  rules  of  justice,  and  must 
submit  to  these  rules.  So  is  it  with  prayer.  Prayer,  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  submission  to  certain  general 
laws,  and  an  entreaty  that  the  petitioner  may  be  brought 
within  their  operation.  It  is  not  prayer  to  ask  that  a  risky 
investment  may  be  made  good,  or  that  a  house  which  negli¬ 
gence  or  parsimony  leaves  uninsured  should  not  be  burned 
down,  or  that  a  constitution  damaged  by  indulgence  should  be 
repaired.  It  is  an  insult,  not  a  submission,  to  God  to  offer  a 
prayer  which  assumes  that  his  laws  are  absurd.  But  that  we 
should  become  acquainted  with  God’s  laws  —  that  we  should 
become  their  administrators  —  for  these  things  it  is  meet  for 
us  to  pray.  And  being  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
law  is  a  far  higher  and  happier  office  than  is  being  concerned 
in  the  subversion  of  law,  just  as  it  is  a  far  higher  and  happier 
office  to  work  out  the  application  of  steam  in  running  a  rail¬ 
road  than  it  would  be  to  attempt  the  extinction  of  steam. 
For  our  own  sakes,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  universe,  prayer  presupposes  the  con¬ 
stancy  of  a  system  of  general  laws  in  submission  to  which  it 
must  move.  To  pray  for  the  alteration  of  laws  which  we 
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assume  to  be  perfect  is  to  pray  for  evil ;  whereas  to  pray  for 
power  and  will  to  conform  to  such  laws  is  to  pray  for  that 
which  alone  is  wanting  to  our  good  ;  and  the  act  of  offering 
such  a  prayer  is,  in  itself,  no  unimportant  step  towards  its 
fulfilment.  To  pray  that  sin,  whether  past  or  present,  may 
be  no  longer  sin,  and  that  we  may  be  pardoned  in  that  sense, 
is  to  throw  breath  away  ;  but  that  we  may  be  pardoned  in  the 
sense  of  ceasing  to  be  sinners  is  already  to  be  sinless  so  far  ; 
and  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  prayer  may  end  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  comparative  sinlessness,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  voluntary  conformity  to  God’s  laws.”  ^  In  other 
words,  to  seek  to  upset  the  general  system  of  law  governing 
the  universe  in  order  to  procure  exceptional  benefits  to 
ourselves  is  not  prayer,  but  revolt.  It  is  a  petition  without 
a  judge,  a  litigation  without  a  law,  and  a  prayer  without  a 
God.  Prayer,  in  its  true  sense,  involves  a  submission  of  the 
heart  to  the  divine  law,  and  a  supplication  that  of  this  law 
we  may  become  ministers.  This  is  not  mystic  quietism. 
So  far  from  this,  it  involves  far  greater  activity  and  practical 
effectiveness  than  does  the  idea  of  revolt  from  law  and  seek¬ 
ing  special  privileges  above  law.  The  patience  and  sagacity 
that  not  only  collected  Lord  Mansfield’s  library,  but  wove  in 
part  within  its  alcoves  the  system  of  commercial  jurispru¬ 
dence  that  emanated  from  that  great  jurist,  were  at  least  not 
more  open  to  the  charge  of  dreamy  mysticism  than  was  the 
wild  fanaticism  which  led  Lord  George  Gordon  to  stir  up 
the  ultra-Protestant  frenzy,  which  was  not  satisfied  till  Lord 
Mansfield’s  library,  with  some  of  the  most  noble  London 
edifices,  was  destroyed.  True  prayer  is,  “  not  my  will,”  but 
“  thy  will  be  done.” 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  for  me  to  ask  that  I  should 
be  a  minister  of  the  divine  law  involves  as  much  disturbance 
of  that  law  as  does  the  prayer  that  there  should  be  no  law  at 
all.  If  all  is  fixed,  so  it  is  argued,  nothing  can  be  unfixed 
to  suit  a  particular  person,  and  therefore  there  is  no  use  for 
prayer.  Now  if  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  union  of  law 
^  Lorkner’s  Institates  of  Law  (2d  ed.  1881),  p.  452. 
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and  prayer  in  jurisprudence,  so  that  a  petition  that  a  party 
should  be  clothed  with  particular  functions  should  be  granted 
by  a  court  of  equity,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  trusts,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  union  of  law 
and  prayer  in  theology.  And  if  it  be  insisted  that  by  this 
the  equilibrium  of  the  universe  will  be  upset,  then  in  reply 
another  analogy  may  be  invoked.  The  compensations  estab¬ 
lished  by  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  inequalities 
caused  by  the  independent  action  of  individuals,  may  enable 
us  to  conceive  of  compensations  in  the  divine  system  by 
which  what  might  be  otherwise  considered  disturbances  of 
law  may  be  met  and  equalized.  Steam-power,  for  instance, 
comes  in  to  disturb  what  we  call  natural  laws,  and  statutes 
are  passed  to  make  this  disturbance  work  benefit  instead  of 
devastation.  Tlie  coal-dust  .precipitated  by  the  miners  into 
the  streams  of  a  mining  settlement  choke  and  pollute  those 
streams ;  and  in  order  to  supply  the  population  with  water 
a  mountain  rivulet,  from  springs  apparently  inexhaustible,  is 
turned  into  an  aqueduct.  Improvident  fishing  has  reduced 
the  yield  of  fish  so  much  as  to  impoverish  certain  portions 
of  our  coast,  and  to  counterbalance  this,  government  puts 
on  the  waters  vessels  so  constructed  that  they  can  scatter 
the  roe  of  millions  of  fish  in  the  neighborhood  where  the 
dearth  is  most  felt.  Certain  districts  are  without  trees, 
owing  to  the  reckless  consumption  of  timber  by  early  settlers. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  would  convulse  the  universe  to  make 
a  single  leaf  grow  where  it  is  not  the  product  of  natural  law. 
But  a  bureau  of  agriculture  is  formed,  and  from  seeds  and 
shoots  it  supplies  nurseries  are  planted,  and  from  these 
nurseries  forests  are  gradually  created.  Now  in  these  cases 
disturbance  of  voluntary  action  is  corrected  by  drawing  on 
an  almost  infinite  reserve  fund  under  the  control  of  govern¬ 
ment,  —  the  reserve  fund  of  countless  springs,  of  roe,  and  of 
seed  equally  countless.  But  the  reserve  fund  of  even  the 
most  powerful  human  government  is  small  compared  with 
the  reserve  fund  of  the  divine  government ;  and  if  it  is  not 
considered  strange  for  us  to  petition  human  government  to 
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take  action  which  involves  drawing  on  its  limited  reserve 
fund,  it  should  not  be  considered  strange  for  us  to  petition 
the  divine  government  to  take  action  which  involves  draw¬ 
ing  on  its  infinite  reserve  fund.  In  this  way,  also,  we  can 
understand  how  the  human  will  may  be  free  and  yet  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  tlie  divine  law.  And  the  divine  law  to  which  we 
thus  assign  supremacy  is  law  in  a  far  higher  and  more 
perfect  sense  than  the  law  which  does  not  provide  for  in¬ 
dividual  freedom,  just  as  a  complex  constitutional  system, 
providing  for  local  self-government,  but  attaching  to  such 
government  commensurate  checks  and  compensations,  ex¬ 
hibits  law  in  a  far  higher  and  more  perfect  sense  than  does 
naked  absolutism. 

Such  are  some  of  the  analogies  between  jurisprudence  and 
theology.  I  do  not  maintain  that  a  proposition  is  to  be 
accepted  in  theology  because  it  is  accepted  in  jurisprudence. 
All  that  I  urge  is,  that  the  fact  that  it  is  accepted  in  jurispru¬ 
dence  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  against  reason. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PROPOSED  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  PROF.  EDWIN  C.  BISSELL,  HARTFORD,  CT. 

II.  THE  LAW  AND  THE  PROPHETS,  OR  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  LAW  f  i 

Current  problems  of  the  Biblical  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  this  peculiarity,  that  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  where  one  begins  to  discuss  them,  he  cannot  easily  miss 
the  main  drift.  Indeed,  it  is  an  obvious  misfortune  of  this 
criticism,  as  represented  in  the  school  of  Graf  and  Wellhausen, 
that  instead  of  being  able  to  concentrate  its  forces  at  any  one 
point,  it  is  obliged  to  scatter  them  along  a  line  reaching 
from  the  times  before  Moses  to  those  following  Ezra,  and  to 
be  as  fully  alert  in  one  period  as  in  another,  since  defeat 
anywhere  must  result  in  total  rout  and  overthrow.  Nomi¬ 
nally,  its  aim  is  to  reconstruct  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather, 
Israelitish  history,  on  the  principle  of  a  natural  development ; 
Imt  this  necessitates  as  well  a  logical  and  historical  revision 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  not  excepting  the  works  of 
post-exilic  writers.  It  accepts  only  the  so-called  Book  of 
tlie  Covenant  (Ex.  xx-xxiii ;  xxxiv,  with  nebulous  fragments 
of  history)  as  the  germ  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  as 
representing  down  to  the  times  of  Josiah  (c.  b.c.  624),  even 
through  the  notable  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  Israelitish  annals  and  laws.  With  this  king  it  dates 
the  Deuteronomic  code,  holding  it  to  be  a  recasting  and  en¬ 
largement  of  these  same  fragments  of  Exodus  to  suit  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  a  central  sanctuary,  that  is,  of  Solomon’s  temple, 
and  the  tendency  expressing  itself  in  it.  The  Levitical 

^  Read  at  the  General  Conference  of  Connecticut  in  New  London,  Nov.  15, 
1882. 

Cf.  Wellhausen's  edition  of  Bleek’s  Einleitung  in  das  A.T.  (1878),  p.  178. — 
All  references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  this  article  are  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
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legislation,  with  its  introductory  history,  forming  the  real  body 
of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Bible,  appeared  about  two 
centuries  later,  under  Ezra. 

Now,  from  this  scheme  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  alone  the  Pentateuch  which  is  involved.  The  historical 
books  must  furnish  a  definite  arena  of  discussion.  And  the 
prophets  before  the  Exile,  who  it  is  supposed  were  special 
sources  of  the  nation’s  history  and  religion,  are  a  pre-eminently 
important  factor  in  the  debate,  while  the  Psalter  and 
some  other  portions  of  the  Hagiography,  as  evidently  reflect¬ 
ing  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  rest,  cannot  be  altogether 
overlooked. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  direct  attention  to  but  one  principal 
feature  of  the  subject,  viz.  to  the  prophets  who  appeared 
before  the  Exile ;  and  I  shall  seek  to  answer  the  question, 
whether,  in  fact,  as  is  alleged  by  our  critics,  they  preceded 
what  is  known  as  the  Levitical  code  or  followed  it ;  that  is, 
whether  the  traditional  order,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
should  stand,  or  should  be  changed  to  the  Prophets  and  the 
Law.  As  already  intimated,  the  settlement  of  this  one 
question,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  a  virtual  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  discussion  in  its  present  form.  And  while 
there  are  points  where  the  line  of  our  critics’  defence  might, 
perhaps,  be  considered  weaker,  there  is  no  point  where  a 
successful  defence  is,  for  the  theory  they  defend,  more  im¬ 
peratively  necessary. 

The  question,  then,  is  on  the  relative  order  of  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets ;  and  waiving  for  the  time  all  other  related 
matters,  let  it  be  determined,  if  possible,  from  the  writings 
especially  involved.  Has  the  ceremonial  law  of  Exodus, 
Numbers,  and  Leviticus,  with  its  conspicuous  setting  of 
history,  left  any  such  impression  on  the  prophets  referred  to 
as  might  be  expected  if  they  had  it  before  them  ?  Or,  more 
definitely,  has  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch  left  any  discover¬ 
able  impression  at  all  upon  these  prophets,  so  that  its  ex¬ 
istence  in  their  time  may  be  justly  inferred  ;  since  that  would 
be  quite  enough  to  prove  the  point  under  consideration  ? 
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In  the  meantime  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  who  these 
writers  are  whom  we  propose  to  consult:  that  they  are 
prophets,  and  not  priests  ;  that  their  office  in  its  essential  im¬ 
port,  and  as  interpreted  by  the  whole  Israelitish  history,  called 
them  to  watch  over  the  spirit  of  the  law,  not  to  teach  and 
explain  its  letter.  At  all  times  it  was  the  substance,  not  the 
form  of  it,  that  was  the  subject  of  their  burning  utterances.^ 

The  leading  positions  taken  by  our  critics  to  prove  the 
negative  of  the  question  before  us  are,  (1)  that  the  prophets 
before  the  Exile  are  absolutely  silent  respecting  the  Levitical 
code,  with  the  history  that  belongs  to  it ;  and  (2)  that  they 
show  decided  hostility  to  animal  sacrifices,  a  circumstance 
bearing  still  more  directly  against  its  supposed  existence.'^ 
On  these  two  abutments  the  critical  arch,  at  this  point,  and 
its  whole  amazing  superstructure,  may  be  said  to  rest.  And  we 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  clearness  and  unmistak¬ 
ableness  of  the  issue  thus  presented.  But  that  both  these 
positions  are  simply  supposititious,  and  have  no  substantial 
basis  whatever,  that  indeed,  they  are  demonstrably  false  on 
any  fair  interpretation  of  the  records,  I  think  can  be  made 
to  appear  to  really  candid  minds;  and  even  beyond  this, 
that  the  first,  if  true,  would  prove  nothing  in  the  present 
case ;  while  the  second  can  be  supported  on  no  grounds 
which  would  not  introduce  confusion  and  absurdity  into  the 
prophetical  literature. 

Starting  with  a  minor  point,  I  remark  that  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  that  the  pre-exilic  prophets  make  no  direct  reference 
to  the  Levitical  code,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  it 
had  no  existence  in  their  time.  Do  these  prophets  in  their 
denunciations  of  idolatry  ever  make  any  direct  reference  to 

*  So  Marti  in  Jahrbiicher  fur  Protestantische  Theologie  (1880),  p.  159  ;  “  Sie 
[die  Propheten]  waren,  also,  diejenigen  Manner,  die  zn  wachen  batten  iiber  die 

virksame  Seite  des  Gottesdienstes  im  Israelitiscben  Volke . Sie  sind  weni- 

ger  die  Wacbter  der  Tbeokratie  in  ibren  cnltiscben  Instutionen  als  nacb  ibren 
sittlicben  nnd  moraliscben  Vorscbriften.”  Cf.  also,  Delitzscb  in  Messianic 
Prophecies  (Edinburgb,  1880),  pp.  8-13. 

*  See  Wellbausen,  Geacbicbte  Israels  i.  pp.  1-5,  57-59 ;  Robertson  Smith, 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  286-288  ;  and  The  Prophets  of 
Israel,  pp.  164,  175f. ;  Duhm,  Die  Theologie  der  Propheten,  pp.  12, 17, 18. 
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that  earliest  supposed  fragment  of  Israelitish  literature,  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  especially  to  the  second  command¬ 
ment,  holding  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Sinaitic  legisla¬ 
tion  ?  It  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  extant  in  this  period  ; 
it  was  recognized  as  Mosaic  and  authoritative.^  To  cite  its 
clear  and  exceedingly  explicit  prohibition  of  graven  images 
and  of  the  service  of  false  gods,  which  these  prophets  were 
always  in  one  form  or  another  denouncing,  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  would  have  been  both  pertinent  and  effective,  But  in 
no  case  is  it  done.  And  the  precepts  of  this  code,  moreover, 
were  practically  ignored  by  the  people  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Exile.  What,  then,  is  an  argument  worth  drawn  simply 
from  the  absence  of  direct  appeal  on  the  part  of  Israelitish 
prophets  to  supposed  Mosaic  institutions  and  laws  ? 

It  is  well  to  note,  indeed,  in  passing,  into  what  a  trying 
dilemma  our  critics  are  brought  by  this  same  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  with  its  pronounced  and  clear-cut  enactments. 

*  See  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  pp.  299,  331.  In  the  latter 
passage  this  critic  says :  “  While  the  Pentateuch  does  not  make  Moses  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Levitical  code,  it  tells  that  he  wrote  down  certain  laws.  He  wrote 
down  the  words  of  Jehovah’s  covenant  with  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27,  28 ;  Ex.  xxiv. 
4,  7).  In  the  former  passage  the  words  of  the  covenant  are  expressly  identified 
with  the  Ten  Words  on  the  tables  of  stone.  In  the  latter  passage  the  same  thing 
seems  to  be  meant.”  This  is  suffieient  to  show  Professor  Smith’s  opinion  re¬ 
specting  the  Decalogue.  When  he  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  Ex.  xxiv.  4  to  argue 
that  it  was  only  the  Decalogue  that  Moses  is  here  said  to  have  written,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  these  words  were  uttered  (“And  Moses  wrote  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord,”  etc.),  as  following  what  is  narrated  in  Ex.  xx.  18-22,  and 
the  laws  of  which  that  passage  is  the  natural  introduction,  plainly  forbid  such  a 
construction.  Indeed,  when  it  is  said  xxiv.  3,  that  “  Moses  came  and  told  the 
people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judgments  ” ;  it  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it,  that  ‘’all  the  words”  cannot  refer  simply  to  the  Decalogue,  and  “all 
the  judgments  ”  to  the  laws  that  follow  it,  xxi.-xxiii.  For,  (1)  the  people  had 
themselves  heard  the  Decalogue  (xx.  1,  19),  and  did  not  need  to  have  it  so 
specially  rehearsed.  And  (2),  on  that  supposition,  the  people  would  be  absurdly 
represented  in  xxiv.  3  as  saying  that  they  would  keep  the  Decalogue,  while  they 
decline  to  say  what  they  would  do  respecting  the  ”  judgments  ”(i.e.  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  xxi.-xxiii.).  While  (3),  at  xxiv.  7,  Moses  is  said  to  have  read  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  got  their  assent  to  it  be¬ 
fore  ratifying  with  them,  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  the  Covenant  with  which  it 
stood  in  connection.  Cf.  also  Dillmann’s  Commentary  on  Die  Bucher  Exodus 
nnd  Leviticus  (1880),  p.  256. 
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Assuming  it  to  be  the  sole  collection  of  laws  possessed  by 
the  Israelites  till  near  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
they  are  not  only  compelled,  in  direct  contravention  of  a 
favorite  method  of  argumentation,  to  admit  that  it  was  never 
directly  appealed  to,  and  remained  in  its  principal  features 
inoperative  ;  but,  to  save  their  theory  of  the  originality  of  the 
religion  of  the  prophets  of  this  period,  must  even  argue  that 
prophets  and  people  were  governed  by  principles  really 
antagpnistic  to  it.  These  prophets,  they  affirm,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  image-worship,  or  any  other  special 
form  of  cultus.  Elijah  had  no  quarrel  with  Ahab  concerning 
golden  calves,  says  Prof essorSmith,  more  than  once,  in  his  latest 
work.^  In  fact,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments  as  recognized  motives 
influencing  the  minds  of  men  during  this  period,  we  find 
this  critic  resorting  to  a  style  of  reasoning  as  utterly  trivial 
as  it  is  unjustified  by  anything  that  we  know  in  the  premises. 

Elijah,  who  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  words 
written  by  the  divine  finger :  “  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 

gods  before  me ; . Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 

graven  image,”  Elijah,  it  is  said,  was  moved  to  oppose  the 
worship  of  Baal  in  his  time,  among  other  things,  by  the 
wine-bibbing  habits  of  the  Baal  worshippers.^  Hezekiah,  of 

1  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  96, 109, 1 13.  Professor  William  H.  Green,  D.D., 
in  his  recent  volume,  Moses  and  the  Prophets  (Carter,  1883),  p.  265,  as  it  seems 
to  me  uses  language  none  too  strong  when  he  characterizes  this  position  as  an 
“  atrocious  misrepresentation.”  “  If  there  is  any  one  thing,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 
“of  which  Jehovah  expresses  h>s  utter  aMorrence  everywhere  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  the  practice  of  idolatry  in  whatever  form;  and  that  a  true 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  jealous  as  Elijah  was  for  his  name  and  worship  in  a  time 
of  widespread  apostasy,  and  to  whose  divine  commission  such  signal  attestations 
were  given  by  the  Lord  himself,  could  possibly  have  been  *  indifferent  ’  to  what 
was  so  grossly  dishonoring  to  God,  or,  as  it  is  mildly  put  in  the  passage  above 
cited,  ‘  plainly  out  of  place '  in  his  worship,  is  absolutely  beyond  belief.” 

The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  84,  85.  Professor  Smith  admits  that  this  is 
only  a  surmise  of  his.  “  We  have  no  evidence  that  Elijah  had  a  personal  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Rechabites ;  but  Jonadab  was  a  prominent  partizan  of  Jehu, 
and  went  wdth  him  to  see  his  zeal  for  Jehovah  when  he  put  an  end  to  Baal  and 
his  worshippers”  (2  Kings  x.  15  sq.).  The  other  things  which  are  supposed  to 
have  influenced  Elijah  in  his  opposition  to  Baal  were,  (1)  the  influence  of  the 
prophetic  guilds,  although  the  Professor  concedes  that  “  Elijah  himself,  as  far 
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whom  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Kings  declares  that  he 
“  clave  unto  the  Lord  ”  and  kept  his  commandments  “  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses,”  according  to  the  Scotch  pro¬ 
fessor,  became  a  reformer  under  circumstances  even  less 
creditable  to  his  good  sense  and  supposed  loyalty  to  the 
national  religion.  He  had  seen,  as  the  result  of  recent  wars, 
many  heathen  shrines  demolished  and  finally  abandoned ; 
while  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  view  of  its  apparent  in¬ 
violability,  at  the  same  time  assumed  a  relatively  greater  im¬ 
portance.  Hence  the  thought  came  to  him,  why  should  not  he 
set  about  the  demolition  of  idolatrous  shrines,  and  so  en¬ 
hance  still  more  the  importance  of  the  temple.^  The  con¬ 
clusiveness  of  this  reasoning  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the 
same  critic  when  he  announces  that  the  code  of  Deuteronomy 
“  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  great  measure  a  product  of  re¬ 
flection  on  the  failure  of  Hezekiah’s  measures.”  ^  Criticism, 
properly  speaking,  this  is  not.  It  does  not  show  even  a  fair 
inspection  of  the  records.  The  looking  is  a  predetermined 
overlooking  of  what  is  most  prominent  in  them.  I  have 
heard  of  an  artist  who  once  bought  on  the  market  a  cheap 
picture  of  an  animal,  and  finding  it  scrapable,  he  scraped  out 
of  it  a  masterpiece  by  Correggio.  But  who  ever  heard  of  an 
artist  persistently  attempting  to  reverse  this  process  ? 

But  these  are  merely  negative  results.  We  now  go  further, 
and  affirm  that  the  Israelitish  prophets  who  rose  before  the 
Exile  so  far  from  being  absolutely  silent  respecting  the 
Levitical  code  and  unaffected  by  it,  on  the  contrary,  show, 

as  we  can  judge,  had  little  to  do  with  these  guilds  ”  ;  and  (2)  the  sense  of  the  in¬ 
justice  done  to  Naboth  by  Ahab  in  the  matter  of  the  vineyard.  These  are  all 
the  reasons  which  this  critic  can  find  for  Elijah’s  contest  with  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  their  hideous  idolatry. 

^  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  362  f. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  368  f.  It  was  not  the  result  of  reflection  on  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Decalogue,  or  on  the  inherent  wrong  of  idolatry  ;  but  “  it  starts  from  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  Canaanite  elements  of  worship  until 
sacrifice  and  ritual  observances  are  confined  to  one  sanctuary,  and  that  this 
again  is  impossible  till  the  old  principle  is  given  up  that  all  food,  and  especially 
every  animal  slain  for  a  feast,  is  unclean  unless  presented  at  the  altar.”  So  it 
is  to  political  shrewdness  and  finesse  as  well  as  sober  reflection,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Denteronomic  code. 
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from  first  to  last,  that  it  has  made  a  most  powerful  impres¬ 
sion  upon  them.  Their  work,  severally  and  unitedly,  is 
largely  a  work  of  recovery  and  repair  in  significant  harmony 
with  its  provisions ;  while,  as  we  believe,  definite  allusion 
is  made  to  it  as  to  a  well-known,  extensive,  and  divinely 
authoritative  body  of  laws. 

Tliere  is  the  prophet  Joel,  for  example,  who,  until  the 
exigencies  of  this  new  theory  made  another  conclusion  im¬ 
perative,  was  regarded  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of 
scholars  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  list.^  He  says  nothing, 
it  is  true,  about  any  Mosaic  law  of  offerings  which  controlled 
the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  temple  in  his  day.  But  is  it  any 
the  less  to  the  point  that,  in  evident  sympathy  with  an 
established  priesthood,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  national 
calamity  he  summons  them  as  ministers  of  his  God  to  gird 
themselves  and  lament  because  the  meat-offering  and  drink- 
offering  are  cut  off  from  the  house  of  their  God  (i.  13)  ? 

And  so  with  Amos,  the  inspired  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  who 
prophesied  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  and, 
though  himself  from  Judah,  in  that  marked  unity  of  spirit 
which  characterized  all  the  prophets,  carried  his  bold  message 
to  the  very  centre  of  idolatrous  worship  in  the  northern  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  of  transgression  that  he  speaks.  There  is 
some  definite  law  of  the  the  Lord  (ii.  4  nini  nim ;  cf.  Lev. 
xxvi.  15)  which  has  been  despised,  and  eommandments 
which  have  not  been  kept.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
something  more  than  the  Decalogue  is  referred  to  (iv.  6-11 ; 
V.  4,  5,  21,  22),  when,  with  withering  sarcasm,  which  would 

^  And  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  Wellhansen  school 
of  critics  has  seemed  all  along  to  have  been  how  best  to  discredit,  or  get  rid 
of  the  defendant’s  witnesses.  As  late  as  1875,  when  Duhm’s  Theologie  der 
Propheten  appeared,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  the  virtual  unanimity  of  scholars 
on  the  question  of  Joel’s  early  date.  He  says  (p.  71 ) :  “  Zwar  wird  gegenwartig 
Joel  fast  mit  einstimmigkeit  hoher  hinauf  gesetzt ;  doch  hoffen  wir  das  jiingere 
Alter  dieses  Propheten  mit  iiberwiegender  Wahrscheinlichkeit  erweisen  zu 
konnen.”  The  proofs  given,  however  (pp.  275-277),  are,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  a  begging  of  the  question,  being  based  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  theory 
which  is  under  discussion,  viz.  that  the  Levitical  code  originated  at  the  time  of 
the  Exile. 
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have  been  simply  farcical  if  there  had  been  no  reference  to 
a  lejj^ally  established  place  and  order  of  worship,  he  bids  the 
people  of  Israel  come  to  Bethel  and  transgress,  and  at  Gilgal 
to  multiply  transgressions  ;  and,  further,  in  masterly  hy¬ 
perbole,  summons  them  to  bring  their  slain  offerings  every 
morning,  their  tithes  once  in  three  days.)  and,  like  the  Pharisees 
of  after  times,  to  publish  abroad  their  freewill  offerings, 
whose  value  was  in  their  being  the  product  of  a  silent,  in¬ 
ward  sense  and  impulse  ;  in  all  of  which  utterances  there  are 
as  many  evident  allusions  to  requirements  of  the  Levitical 
or  Deuteronomic  legislation  as  there  are  clauses  (Deut.  xiv. 
28,  29  ;  xvi.  10  ;  Lev.  xxii.  21,  23  ;  Num.  xv.  3). 

Hosea,  beginning  his  work  near  the  same  time,  but  still, 
according  to  our  critics,  not  far  from  two  centuries  before 
the  appearance  of  Deuteronomy,  and  three  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  code  of  Leviticus  was  conceived  by  Ezra 
and  his  coadjutors,  we  find  hotly  denouncing  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  his  day ;  not  as  priests  observ but  as  those  who 
had  been  unfaithful  and  wilfully  ignorant  of  their  appointed 
work.  They  had  misled  the  people.  They  had  forgotten 
the  law  of  their  God  (iv.  6.  "pnbx  nn-pi)  and  God,  therefore, 
repudiated  them.  And  from  the  immediate  context  and 
other  utterances  of  this  prophet  it  is  plain  enough  to  see 
what  this  law  is  which,  in  his  view,  the  priests  have  forgotten 
and  trampled  upon.  It  is  a  law  which  has  to  do  with  the 
sin-offering  ^  and  other  sacrifices  (iv.  8  ;  cf.  Lev.  vi.  19  ;  Hos. 

^  •’^23?  TKIiH,  Lit.,  “  They  eat  ffut.  expressing  the  >dea  of  what  is 

customary]  the  sin  of  my  people.”  Wellhausen  (Geschichte  i.  p.  7.5)  and  his 
school  (cf.  The  Old  Test,  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  251  ;  The  Prophets  of  Israel, 
p.  105)  deny  that  the  sin-offering  is  referred  to.  But  if  the  priests  are  here 
spoken  of,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  can  be  meant.  According  to  the  Ixjvit- 
ical  code  (Lev.  vi.  19,  a  part  of  the  ceremony 

of  this  very  sin-offering  was  for  the  priest  to  eat  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  other 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  is  not  meant  here,  than  that  it  would  offer  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle  to  the  new  theory.  That  a  fine  paid  in  money  to  the 
priest  by  the  transgressor  is  intended  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.  A  passage 
adduced  in  its  support  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  does  not  mean  this  (cf.  Theile,  Die 
Bucher  der  Konige,  in  loc.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
gives  the  least  coloring  to  the  hypothesis  that  any  such  system  of  indulgences 
was  ever  known  in  Israel.  The  context  of  our  passage  shows  that  with  the 
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viii.  13  ;  ix.  4) ;  with  the  distinction  in  food  as  clean  and 
unclean  (ix.  3,  4)  ;  with  feasts,  and  new  moons,  and  Sab¬ 
baths  (ii.  13,  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  4  ff.).  Moreover,  it  is  a 
written  law  of  wide  extent  and  many  precepts.  “  I  write 
for  him,”  says  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  “  the 
myriads  of  my  law  ”  (■'pnnn  viii.  12,  not  “  the 

great  things  of  my  law,”  as  the  A.V.  has  it)  —  “they  were 
accounted  a  strange  thing.”  I  am  aware  that  among  those 
who  think  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ought  not  to  contain  such 
a  sentiment  the  most  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
put  upon  these  plain  words  a  different  meaning ;  but  the 
motive  has  been  too  transparent  and  the  exegesis  too  strained 
to  command  anything  more  than  a  strictly  partisan  sup¬ 
port.^  In  fact,  in  addition  to  the  evident  references  to  the 
Mosaic  laws,  moral  or  ritual,  just  referred  to,  it  has  been 
shown  by  a  recent  writer  that  there  is  not  a  single  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  which,  in  the  way  of  illustration  or  historical 

priests  of  Ilosea’s  time,  the  eating  was  the  principal  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  sin-olfering.  And  they  were  quite  willing  that  the  people  should  commit 
more  sin,  that  they  themselves  might  have  the  more  to  eat.  (Cf.  the  conduct 
of  Eli’s  sons,  1  Sam.  ii.  12-17). 

1  Professor  Smith  (The  Old  Test,  etc.,  p.  297)  says  :  “But  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  never  speak  of  a  written  law  of  Moses.  The  only  passage 
which  has  been  taken  to  do  so  is  Hosea  viii.  12.  And  here  the  grammatical 
translation  is,  ‘  Though  I  wrote  to  him  my  Torah  in  ten  thousand  precepts  ’ 
[probably,  a  lapsus  pennae  for,  ‘  the  ten  thousand  precepts  of  my  Torah,’]  they 
would  be  esteemed  a  strange  thing.”  The  matter,  however,  is  not  so  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of.  If  the  use  of  the  past  tense  in  the  last  clause  is  not  allowed  any 
weight  in  determining  how  the  first  verb  is  to  be  rendered,  or  if  Smend’s  objec¬ 
tions  (Studien  u.  Krit.,  1876,  p.  633)  that  the  hypothetical  translation  emascu¬ 
lates  the  passage  of  all  sense  whether  the  verb  or  the  word  for  ‘‘  ten  thousand  ” 
be  emphasized,  still  how  can  it  be  denied  that  there  lies  on  the  face  of  the  dec¬ 
laration  the  presupposition  of  a  written  Torah  ?  One  of  the  latest  commen¬ 
tators  (Nowack,  Der  Prophet  Hosea,  p.  140)  renders  the  verb  as  Ewald  rendered 
it  by  “ich  schreibe.”  But  though  it  were  to  be  taken  hypothetically  (as  the 
future  in  Ps.  xci.  7),  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  obvious  force  of 
the  verb  t'hat  follows.  As  Bredcnkampf  has  insisted :  “  Das  als  thatsachlich 
ausgesagte  Fremdachten  der  Torah  oder  Toroth  (LXX),  setzt  nothwendig  das 
Vorhandensein  desselben  und  zwar  als  geschriebener  (3n2S)  voraus”  (Gesetz 
und  Propheten,  p.  37  f.).  Cf.  also  the  of  Amos  (ii.  4),  of 

which  Rudolph  Smend  wrote  in  1876:  “I  do  not  understand  how  Duhm  can 
affirm  that  these  words  should  not  be  directly  referred  to  an  external  divine 
law.  For  pH  is  really  just  =  statutum  ”  (Studien  a.  Krit.  (1876),  p.  634,  note). 
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reminescence  has  not  left  its  impression  on  the  pages  of  our 
prophet.^ 

And  Micah,  too,  in  that  memorable  passage  (vi.  6-8) 
cited  by  our  critics  to  show  that  he  rejected  sacrifices  alto- 
getlier,  demanding  in  their  place  that  men  should  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God,  in  this  very 
utterance  but  echoes,  as  it  would  seem,  a  sentiment  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  (x.  12),  which  it  is  affirmed  did  not 
yet  exist,  and  presupposes  the  practice  of  ritual  observances 
whose  warrant  can  only  be  found  in  the  Levitical  code  (Lev. 
ix.  3 ;  cf.  Num.  xv.  1-16 ;  xxviii.  xxix.). 

But  of  still  more  importance  than  these  isolated  references 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  grand  features  of  the  pre- 
exilic  prophets,  common  at  least  to  the  most  of  them,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  re¬ 
garding  them  as  the  result  of  the  priestly  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch.  One  of  them  is  the  uniform  attitude  of  these 
prophets  towards  a  central  sanctuary.  According  to  the 
current  criticism  they  ought,  at  least  the  oldest  of  them,  to 
be  wholly  silent  on  this  subject,  since  until  Deuteronomy 
appeared,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of 
Joel  and  Amos,  and  a  hundred  after  that  of  Hosea,  Micah, 
and  Isaiah,  there  was  no  sign  of  a  law  regarding  it.  Every 
one  did,  as  they  say,  in  this  respect  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes  (cf.  Deut.  xii.  8).  In  fact,  it  is  supposed  that 
there  was  sufficient  justification  for  such  a  state  of  things 
found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  itself  (Ex.  xx.  24,  25). 
But  it  is  Joel  who  calls  for  the  proclamation  of  a  solemn  fast 
in  Zion,  i.e.  Jerusalem  (ii.  15),  and  declares  that  it  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  (iv.  17).  It  is  Amos  who  begins 
his  terrible  arraignment  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
especially  of  Judah  and  Israel,  with  the  thrilling  words  ‘‘  Out 
of  Zion  the  Lord  roareth,  and  uttereth  his  voice  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  ”  (i.  2).  Bethel,  the  seat  of  idolatry,  is  to  him  a  Beth- 
Aven  (a  seat  of  nothingness),  and  at  Gilgal  and  Beersheba 
lie  would  be  sought  in  vain  (v.  4-6).  It  is  Hosea,  a  citizen 

1  CartiBS,  Leritical  Priests,  pp.  176-178 ;  cf.  Smend,  l.c.  p.  641. 
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of  the  northern  kingdom,  who  invariably  stigmatizes  that 
kingdom  as  an  organized  apostasy,  without  a  future  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  favor  of  Jehovah.  Judah  it  was  that  should 
find  mercy  and  salvaticfn  from  the  Lord  their  God  (i.  6,  7  ; 
cf.  xiv.  1).  With  his  eyes  fixed,  as  it  would  appear,  on 
Jerusalem,  he  delivers  the  message  which  closes  his  book : 
“  Take  with  you  words,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  ;  say  unto  him. 
Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  graciously ;  so  will 
we  render  the  calves  of  our  lips  ”  (xiv.  2,  3 ;  cf.  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Jehu  (i.  4)  after  he  had  shown  his  true 
character). 

So  too,  Micah,  in  that  sublime  prediction  concerning  the 
last  days,  when  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
should  be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  announces 
that  it  is  from  Zion  that  the  law  shall  go  forth,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem  (iv.  2,  3).  And  especially 
Isaiah,  the  close  of  whose  prophetical  activity  antedated  still 
by  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  supposed  date  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  how  he  regarded  a 
plurality  of  altars  among  his  countrymen.  Zion  is  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord  to  which  the  nations  shall  resort  (ii. 
2tf.),  copying  the  very  words  of  his  contemporary  Micah 
(iv.  1,  2),  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  thought.  The 
Lord  would  dwell  on  Zion,  as  once  in  the  fiery  cloud  of  the 
wilderness,  and  no  enemy,  not  even  a  Sennacherib,  should 
dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  it  (x.  32  ;  cf.  xxxiii.  20 ;  xxx. 
29).  To  those  who  find  it  not  only  unnecessary,  but  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  to  make  allowance  in  these  utterances  of  God’s 
prophets  for  a  supposed  political  bias  such  evidence  as  this 
will  be  amply  conclusive.  The  theory  that  during  all  this 
period  there  existed  no  statute  touching  a  central  sanctuary 
where  the  ordinary  worship  of  God  was  to  be  conducted  is 
a  chimera.  Defection,  illegality,  ignorance,  perverseness  there 
was  enough  of  ;  but  there  was  also  something  lying  back 
in  the  early  history  of  the  people,  well-known,  fixed,  and 
authoritative,  which  no  true  prophet  could  ignore  and  to 
which  no  instructed  Israelitish  conscience  could  fail  to 
respond. 
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And  let  me  call  attention  to  another  thing  made  singularly 
em{)hatic  by  these  early  prophets,  and  yet  most  singularly 
made  emphatic  if  the  theory  of  our  critics  be  accepted ; 
namely,  the  fact  that  a  solemn  covenant  existed  between 
Jehovah  and  the  Israelitish  people.  Sometimes  it  is  under 
the  form  of  the  marriage  relation  that  it  is  represented,  as 
very  largely  and  rej)eatedly  by  Hosea  (i.-iii.),  who,  it  may  he 
said,  is  full  of  the  thought,  and  fortifies  himself  in  it  against 
the  stout  resistance  of  rulers  and  people -(vi.  5,  7  ;  viii.  1). 
He  charges  them  with  swearing  falsely  in  making  this  cove¬ 
nant  (x.  4),  and  with  being  a  people  bent  on  back.sliding 
(xi.  7  ;  cf.  xiv.  1).^  Sometimes,  as  in  Amos,  it  is  by  a 
touching  allusion  to  the  early  history  (iii.  1-3).  The  sons 
of  Israel  are  the  family  whom  God  had  brought  up  out  of 
Egypt.  Tliem  only  had  he  known  of  all  tlie  families  of  the 
earth ;  therefore  he  would  punish  them  for  their  iniquity. 
Could  two  walk  together  except  they  were  agreed  ?  (Cf.  also 
iv.  6-11 ;  V.  4,  5,  21,  22.)  Sometimes,  as  in  the  graceful 
metaphors  of  an  Isaiah,  it  is  under  the  image  of  a  family 
whom  God  had  nourished  and  brought  up,  to  be  repaid  with 
unthankfulness  and  rebellion  (i.  2,  4)  ;  or  of  a  vineyard  on 
which  there  could  not  have  been  expended  more  kindly 
effort,  while  it  had  rewarded  its  patient  and  painstaking  Lord 
only  with  wildness  and  emptiness  (v.  2,  4).  But  under 
whatever  form  it  may  appear,  it  is  ev’erywhere  a  conspicuous 
and  controlling  fact  with  these  earlier  prophets.  Their  most 
powerful  reasoning  is  rooted  in  it,  and  from  it,  as  from  an 
acknowledged  event  of  history,  their  most  stirring  appeals 
find  directest  inspiration.  So  common  and  universally  ac¬ 
cepted,  indeed,  had  the  thought  become,  that  it  had  already 
passed  over  from  a  literal  to  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  we 

1  So  Nowack,  ibid.,  p.  xxx.  of  the  Einleitung  :  “  Sehen  wir  darauf  hin  unser 
Buch  an,  so  erpiebt  sich  als  Grundvoraussetzung  fiir  die  Busspredigt  Hoseas 
die,  dass  Jahveh  in  der  Zeit,  da  Israel  aus  Egypten  zog  und  in  der  Wiiste 
weiltc,  dies  Volk  sich  erwahlt  und  einen  Bund  rait  ihm  geschlossen  (ix.  10;  xi. 
1  ;  xii.  10;  xiii.  4,  .5) ;  kraft  dessen  Israel  eine  Reihe  von  Verpflichtungen  auf 
sich  nahm,  die  in  der  Torah  Jahves  niedergelegt  sind  (viii,  1,  12),  als  deren 
Inhaber  und  Verkiindiger  Hosea  die  Priester  dieses  Reiches  ansieht”  (iv.  6). 
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find  Hosea  (ii.  20)  speaking  of  a  covenant  which  the  Lord 
would  make  with  beasts  of  the  field  for  Israel's  sake. 

Carlyle  speaks  of  a  peculiar  class  of  people  in  his  day  who, 
in  writing  and  deed,  struggled  not  in  favor  of  duty  being 
done,  but  against  duty  of  any  sort  being  required.^  Our 
prophets  obviously  did  not  belong  to  such  a  class.  They 
have  the  keenest  possible  sense  of  certain  obligations  which 
had  been  assumed  by  Israel,  and  hence  of  certain  inevitable 
obligations  to  be  discharged  by  Israel. 

Now,  will  any  one  venture  the  assertion  that  such  a  thought 
and  moral  force  as  this  of  the  covenant  could  have  sprung 
from  the  oral  transmission  of  those  few  chaptei  s  of  Exodus 
known  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ?  By  no  means.  Its 
solemn  basis  and  warrant  lie  outside  that  book  (cf.  especially 
xix.  3-6  f. ;  xxiv.  3  f.).  Our  critics  themselves  rather  seek 
to  deny  that  any  such  covenant  existed  ;  or,  if  it  existed  in 
thought,  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  figment  of  the 
brain,  a  mere  fancy  of  the  prophets,  no  real  thing  presuppos¬ 
ing  two  covenanting  parties ;  presupposing,  as  to  the  Israelites 
any  actual  covenant  must  (Ps.  1. 5),  and  as  the  very  etymology 
of  the  word  and  history  of  the  conception  demand,  sacrificial 
blood  to  solemnize  it  and  sacredly  bind  the  covenanting 
parties  to  its  provisions.^  But  could  anything  be  more  fatal 
than  thus  to  fly  in  the  face  of  what  is  written  as  plainly  on 
the  whole  prophetical  literature  of  this  period  as  high  spirit¬ 
ual  aspiration  and  loyalty  to  Jehovah  are  written  there? 
It  is  as  an  unfaithful  wife  that  Israel  is  depicted,  who  has 
forgotten  the  days  of  her  first  tender  love,,  when,  led  by  a 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  she  came  up  out  of  Egypt  (PIos.  ii.  17 ; 
xi.  1 ;  xii.  14).  She  had  broken  her  plighted  troth,  and 
been  treacherous  and  untrue  (Hos.  v.  7 ;  vi.  7).  She  is 

1  Reminiscences  by  Froude  (Harper’s  ed.),  ii.  p.  76. 

*■*  Cf.  Zech.  ix.  11 :  “Even  thou  !  through  the  blood  of  thy  covenant,  I  have 
sent  forth  thy  prisoners  out  of  the  pit.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cere¬ 
monies  recorded  in  Ex.  xxiv.  3-8  are  here  referred  to.  Wellhausen  says  in  a 
note  on  p.  434  of  his  Geschichte,  i.  “  Die  Vorstellung  eines  zwischen  Jahve  und 
Israel  eingegangenen  Bundes  (Berith),  von  der  aus  die  Autoritaten  der  Biblis- 
chen  Theologie  das  ganze  Alte  Testament  zu  verstehen  glauben,  findet  sich  bei 
den  alteren  Propheten  nicht.” 
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even  represented  as  saying  in  the  better  future,  “  I  will  arise 
and  return  to  my  first  husband  ;  for  it  was  better  with  me  then 
than  now  ”  (Hos.  ii.  7).  And  there  is  nothing  more  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  prophetical  activity  of  an  Hosea  or  Amos  than 
just  this  uniform  and  persistent  effort  to  reclaim  and  bring 
back  the  nation  to  what  appears  to  be  a  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard.  Human  language  offers  no  resources 
to  express  more  strongly  than  is  here  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  prophets  that  Israel  had  fallen  away,  backslidden, 
broken  faith  with  God.  This  is  the  actual,  palpable  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  commonest  utterances.  We  never  find  them, 
as  though  founders  of  a  new  religion,  dealing  in  abstractions 
or  generalities ;  hovering  in  the  air  with  imaginary  concep¬ 
tions  of  duty ;  pulling  now  one  way  and  now  another,  or,  in 
obvious  collusion,  joining  their  forces  to  hoodwink  a  credu¬ 
lous  people.  They  are  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
anything  like  mere  histrionic  representation.  There  is  one 
thing  which  all  will  freely  accord  to  these  men,  and  that  is, 
a  marked  intellectual  superiority.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which  we  must  just  as  certainly  accord  them,  —  a  deep  and 
all-pervading  intellectual  sincerity  and  uprightness.  They 
had  tremendous  convictions,  not  a  bit  of  dilettanteism.  They 
believed,  therefore  they  spoke.  If  they  appear  somewhat 
intolerant  it  is  because  they  felt  that  they  had  the  warrant 
of  history,  and  of  the  God  of  history,  to  be  intolerant.  It  is 
with  historical  and  popularly  accepted  facts  that  their  message 
is  concerned,  whether  here  or  there,  with  something  well 
known  to  all,  and  long  known,  and  known  not  simply  by  the 
understanding,  but  also  by  the  heart  and  conscience. 

It  is  on  the  very  ground  of  this  ancient  covenant  that 
Israel  is  called  upon  to  be  a  holy  people  to  the  Lord  (Ex. 
xix.  6,  6 ;  Lev.  xi.  44 ;  xx.  25,  26 ;  Deut.  xiv.  21).  They 
were  his  peculiar  possession.  He  was  holy  and  they  should 
be  holy.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  this  idea  of  holiness, 
though  naturally,  as  found  in  our  prophets  not  bounded  by  the 
external  requirements  of  the  Levitical  code  (Isa.  vi.  3),  at 
least  takes  knowledge  of  them,  and  is  everywhere  more  or 
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less  modified  by  them.  Hence  it  is  that  Jeremiah  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  circumcised  Israelite,  who  is  yet  uncircumcised 
in  heart,  from  the  uncircumcised  Egyptian  (ix.  24,  25). 
He  recognizes  the  outward  rite  no  less  that  he  recognizes 
also  its  inward,  spiritual  meaning.  And  Isaiah,  the  most 
idealistic  of  all  these  earlier  prophets,  stigmatizes  the  people 
of  his  day  as  rebellious,  in  that  they  pollute  themselves 
by  dwelling  amidst  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  lodging  in 
the  monuments,  and  eating  swine’s  flesh,*  the  broth  of 
abominable  (i.e.  ceremonially  unclean)  things  steaming  in 
tlieir  caldrons  (Ixv.  3,  4  ;  Ixvi.  17).^  And  everywhere 
the  land  of  Israel  is  looked  upon  as  holy  for  Israel’s  sake 
(Amos  vii.  17 ;  Hos.  ix.  3,  5) ;  Zion  and  its  temple  are 
holy ;  and  no  less  the  altar-gifts  and  those  wlio  offer  them 
(Isa.  xxiii.  18  ;  xliii.  28  ;  Jer.  xi.  15)  ;  feasts.  Sabbaths 
and  festival  days  (Isa.  xxx.  29 ;  Ivi-  6  ;  Iviii.  13 ;  Hos.  ix. 
5).  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  prophet  after 
the  Exile  who  shows  a  deeper  sense  of  the  existence  and 
sacred  character  of  some  ceremonial  law  than,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Hosea  seems  to  do  in  one  of  his  prophetic  utterances 
(ix.  3-5  ;  cf.  Num.  xix.  14  f.).  And  the  inference  is  imper¬ 
ative.  These  prophets  refer,  though  it  may  be  never  so  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  extended  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  There 
is  no  other  supposable  circumstance  which  so  well  accounts 
fortheir  habitual  attitude,  their  prevailing  current  of  thought 
and  coloring  of  speech,  as  this  overshadowing  Sinaitic  code 
founded  on  the  covenant  formally  concluded  through  the 
mediation  of  Moses.  Such  a  covenant,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  demanded  an  extended  Torah  to  define  its  provisions. 
And  to  this  same  Torah  in  general,  we  believe,  Jeremiah  re¬ 
fers  in  that  prediction  of  future  brighter  days,  when  Jehovah 
should  make  another  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
the  house  of  Judah ;  not  such  a  covenant  as  he  had  made 
with  their  fathers ;  but  his  law  he  would  put  in  their  inward 
parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts  (xxxi.  32).  The  idea  of 

^  Even  on  the  supposition  that  these  passages  are  not  from  Isaiah,  but  from 
some  one  who  lived  during  the  Exile ;  still  they  must  have  been  spoken  long 
before  the  supposed  introduction  of  the  Code  of  the  Priests<(c.  444  b.c.). 
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covenant  and  law,  that  is,  are  with  him  interchangeable,  in¬ 
separable.  To  a  Jewish  mind,  in  fact,  the  one  involved  the 
other  as  truly  as  the  idea  of  a  sacrificer  involved  that  of  a 
sacrifice  and  an  altar. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  earlier  prophets  show  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  offering  of  sacrifices  in  themselves  considered, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  have  known  and  acknowledged 
this  Levitical  code  which  prescribes  them,  and  contains  the 
ritual  by  wlii6h  they  were  afterwards  to  be  governed.  If 
such  a  claim  were  not  made  by  men  of  learning  and  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  we  could  hardly  regard  it  as  seriously  meant. 
On  its  face  it  appears  to  us  as  nothing  less  than  preposterous. 
Does  Samuel  show  opposition  to  sacrifices  when  he  says  to 
the  impatient  and  recreant  Saul :  “  To  obey  is  better  than 
sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams?”  (1  Sam.  xv. 
22)  ;  as  little  as  Hosea  when,  in  rebuke  of  gross  excesses  of 
externalism,  he  declares  as  the  mind  of  the  Lord  :  “  For  I 
desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burnt-offerings  ”  (n-brs  ns'r ,  vi.  6).  There 
are  no  texts  better  adapted  than  these  to  illustrate  the 
uniform  attitude  of  the  prophets  in  all  periods  of  Israelitish 
history  towards  animal  sacrifices.  What  they  opposed  was 
misdirection,  degenerating  into  absolute  idolatry.  It  was  an 
effort  at  prayer  without  a  consecration  of  the  will.  It  was 
a  f)erverse  tendency  to  look  upon  sacrifice  as  an  opus  opera- 
turn^  something  in  itself  sufficient  for  their  spiritual  needs. 
To  enjoin  the  fw^ople  to  bring  their  offerings  was  wholly 
needless.  To  interdict  it  would  have  been  as  futile  as  to  in¬ 
terdict  the  dews  from  gathering  on  Lebanon.  What  they 
did  properly  seek  to  do  was  to  insist  on  the  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  solemn  rites;  to  persuade  men  that  the 
form  without  the  substance  was  not  only  rubbish,  but 
might  be  even  a  stench  in  the  nostrils.  Just  as  a  minister 
of  our  day  might  say  to  men  who  offer  their  means  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  support  of  its  institutions  while 
personally  standing  aloof  from  it :  “  It  is  not  your  money 
we  want,  but  you.”  Just  as  the  apostle  Paul  actually  said 
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to  his  Corinthian  sympathizers  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces :  “I  seek  not  yours,  but  you”  (2  Cor.  xii.  14).  So 
these  men  of  God  in  the  olden  time  in  the  midst  of  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  pure  exteriority,  to  exaggerate  the  matter  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  their  offerings  until  they  were  made  to 
represent  everything  in  religion  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
excuse  everything  in  irreligion  and  idolatry,  found  no  lan¬ 
guage  but  that  of  hyperbole  that  met  the  case.^ 

Do  you  think  God  hungry  ?  Will  he  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ?  said  the  Psalmist,  in  view  of  a 
similar  perverseness  (1.  13 ;  cf.  xl.  7-10).  No  stronger 
language  is  found  in  any  prophet  on  this  subject  than  in 
Isaiah.2  He  compares  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  to  the  cutting 
off  of  the  neck  of  a  dog,  and  in  the  same  passage,  puts  the 
offering  of  an  oblation  on  the  same  level  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  of  swine  (Ixvi.  3).  But  he  cannot  mean 
to  reject  and  cast  obloquy  upon  sacrifices  themselves ;  for  he 
elsewhere  represents  them  as  praiseworthy  and  to  be  desired 
(xix.  19).  And  in  the  very  context,  he  indulges,  as  here, 
in  the  language  of  strong  hyperbole.  “  Where  is  the  house,” 

1  It  was  not  formalism  alone  nor  idolatry  alone  that  the  earlier  prophets 
opposed,  but  both  together,  and  especially  the  latter  as  a  direct  fruit  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  So  Delitzsch  in  speaking  of  the  schism  of  Jeroboam  II.  (Old  Testament 
History  of  Redemption,  p.  105  f.),  truly  says  :  “  For  out  of  dynastic  considera¬ 
tions  Jeroboam  sought  to  perpetuate  the  independence  of  his  dominions  by 
destroying  the  religious  unity  of  both  kingdoms,  and  by  introducing  a  new  mode 
of  worship,  which,  without  cutting  loose  from  Jehovah,  met  the  heathen  lusts 
and  Egyptian  propensities  of  the  masses  through  the  choice  of  a  symbol  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  steer-god,  and  flattered  the  Ephraimitic  national  pride  by  the 
choice  of  ancient  places  celebrated  through  the  great  national  reminiscences 
connected  with  them  (1  Kings  xii.  26  sqq. ;  Amos  iv.  4  ;  v.  5  ;  viii.  14  ;  Hosea 
iv.  15).  This  syncretistic  state  religion  (Amos  vii.  10,  13),  with  its  self-created 
priesthood,  and  its  servile,  fawning  prophets,  is  considered  by  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  in  both  kingdoms  as  an  accursed  apostasy  ;  and  so  every  fraternization: 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  the  kings  of  Israel  excites  the  displeasure  of  the 
prophets,  even  when  it  is  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.”' 
Cf.  also  Smend,  ibid.,  pp.  601,  602,  606. 

“  If  our  critics’  theory  were  true,  one  might  expect  as  Bredenkampf  has  shown 
(ibid.,  p.  78  f.),  to  find  in  Amos  and  Hosea  the  most  marked  antithesis  noted 
between  outward  offerings  and  inward  piety  rather  than  in  Isaiah,  Micab,  and; 
Jeremiah. 

VoL.  XL.  No.  153. 
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he  asks,  as  representative  of  the  Highest,  “  that  ye  will  build 
for  me  ”  (Ixvi.  1,  2)  ?  Was  he  therefore  an  opponent  of 
an  outward  temple  ?  And  in  another  place  (i.  12, 13) : 
“  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands,  to  tread  my  courts  ? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination 
unto  me.”  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  prosy  literalness  ?  Then, 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  prophet  discourages  outward 
offerings  and  sacrilices  he  also  favors  the  closing  of  the 
temple  gates  against  his  apostate  countrymen.  There  is  no 
argument  to  prove  the  one  which  will  not  just  as  really 
prove  the  other. 

Jeremiah  also  uses  language  on  this  point  which  is 
scarcely  less  emphatic.  “  To  what  purpose,”  he  asks  in  one 
place,  “  is  there  brought  to  me  incense  from  Sheba,  and 
sweet  cane  from  a  far  country?  Your  burnt-offerings  are 
not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices  sweet  unto  me  ”  (vi.  19, 
20).  But  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  a  wretched  reliance  on  altar-gifts  had  in  his  day  gone  so 
far  and  been  so  mixed  with  idolatrous  conceptions  and 
practices  that  every  city  had  its  god,  every  street  its  shrine, 
(xi.  13),  and  that  a  king  of  Israel  in  heathenish  blindness  had 
even  ventured  to  offer  up  his  own  son  (2  Kings,  xvi.  3 ;  cf. 
Hos.  xiii.  2 ;  Mic.  vi.  7),  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
prophet  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  say : 
“  Yovr  burnt-offerings  are  not  acceptable,  nor  your  sacrifices 
sweet  unto  me !  ”  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  sometimes 
he  falls  into  the  language  of  hyperbole  or  apparent  paradox, 
so  often  found  needful  by  our  Lord  himself !  How  poor  a 
vehicle  is  human  speech  at  the  best  to  carry  to  human  hearts 
the  inspired  utterances  of  a  prophet  of  God !  It  seems 
sometimes  to  stagger  with  the  weight  that  is  put  upon  it. 
The  words  come  forth  bursting  and  out  of  order.  And  how 
'Utterly  tame  and  inconsequent  must  the  communications  of 
a  Jeremiah  and  an  Isaiah  have  appeared  even  to  us,  if  in 
circumstances  like  theirs  they  had  only  prosily  stated  just 
'.what  our  critics  require  of  them. 

That  this  prophet  was  no  opponent  of  sacrifices  when 
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properly  offered  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  them  as  the  crowning  blessing  of  a  happier  day 
(xxxiii.  18.  21).  How  could  he  have  been  opposed  to  sacri¬ 
fices  ?  He  was  himself  a  priest.  And  more  than  this,  he 
was  contemporary  and  coadjutor  of  the  very  king  Josiah 
in  whose  reign,  according  to  our  critics,  the  code  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  with  its  provisions  for  every  form  of  animal  offerings 
was  foisted  on  a  heedless  people.  We  find,  indeed,  no  other 
spirit,  touching  ritual  observances,  ruling  in  any  of  these 
earlier  prophecies  than  precisely  that  which  dominates  in 
those  that  follow  the  Exile,  when,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Code 
of  the  Priests  came  to  fullest  bloom.  Zechariah,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  made  his  appeal  to  these  very  men  when  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  Bethel  came  to  ask  if  fasting  were  still  pleasing  to 
God :  “  (Do  ye)  not  (know)”  he  inquires  “  the  word  which 
Jehovah  hath  proclaimed  by  means  of  the  former  prophets  ?  ” 

“  So  declareth  Jehovah  of  hosts,  saying : 

Judgment  of  truth  judge  ye. 

And  mercy  and  compassion 
Do  ye  each  to  his  brother.” 

(vii.  9 ;  cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  3  ff.).  So,  too,  Haggai  takes  greatest 
pains  to  show  (n.  11-14)  that  it  is  the  ethical  relation  of 
the  people  to  God  that'  is  vital.  Consistency,  consistency 
was  his  demand.  Not  alone  holy  flesh  and  punctilious  con¬ 
formity  to  sacerdotal  rites;  but  clean  hands  and  a  loyal 
heart.  And  Malachi,  who  closes  up  with  great  announce¬ 
ments  and  ringing  appeals  the  goodly  line  of  the  ancient 
prophets  of  Israel,  but  reflects  in  this  respect  with  undimin¬ 
ished  splendor  the  spirit  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 
Suddenly  the  Lord  who  was  longed  for  would  come  to  his 
temple.  But  who  could  abide  the  day  of  his  coming  ?  He 
would  appear  as  a  refiner’s  fire.  He  would  purge  the  sons 
of  Levi  as  gold  and  silver,  that  their  offerings  to  the  Lord 
should  be  offerings  of  righteousness;  that  Judah  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  should  bring  sacrifices  that  would  be  pleasant  to  the 
Lord  “  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  as  in  former  years  ” 
(iii.  1-4). 
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Is  anything  more  needed  to  show  what  was  the  unchang¬ 
ing  attitude  of  the  Israelitish  prophets  in  every  period  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  religious  life  among  the 
people  ?  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy  represents  it  as  well 
as  an  Amos  or  an  Isaiah  when  he  says  (x.  12)  :  “  And  now, 
Israel,  what  doth  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul  ?  ”  And  above  all  He  represents  it,  who  came  as 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  who  said,  in  sharp 
rebuke  of  the  spurious  ceremonialism  of  his  day,  putting  its 
true  interpretation  on  that  now  disputed  text  of  Hosea,  “  Go 
and  learn  what  that  meaneth :  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not 
sacrifice.”  And  what  more  natural  than  that  these  grand 
old  prophets,  if  so  be  that  they  were  true  prophets  of  God, 
standing  firm  where  priests  and  people  had  fallen  away, 
should  do  this  very  work  ?  That  they  should  see  and  should 
hold  up  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institutions, 
insist  upon  it,  emphasize  it,  and  all  the  more  because  of  the 
enormous  exaggeration  of  the  merely  outward  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries?  Like  everything  else  in  this  world  of  ours 
that  has  lived  and  made  itself  felt,  the  progress  of  the  Israel¬ 
itish  religion  was  never  in  straight  lines  of  growth,  but 
always  by  a  kind  of  action  and  reaction ;  revealing  mighty 
underlying  forces  that  pushed  it  onward,  but  also  other  forces, 
only  less  mighty,  that  pushed  it  backward  —  a  sort  of  systole 
and  diastole  that  ever  marks  the  throbbings  of  a  deeper  life 
in  human  affairs.  And  is  not  this  fact  that  the  prophets 
did  the  work  they  did,  and  stood  together  to  do  it,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  the  shaggy  Elijah  and  the  tender  Hosea  of 
Israel  beside  Amos  and  the  great  Isaiah  of  Judah,  politically 
divided,  but  one  in  aim  and  one  in  spirit  against  an  intract¬ 
able  nation  of  formalists  and  idolaters,  the  strongest  proof 
that  they  were  specially,  supernaturally,  moved  of  God  so  to 
do  ?  Does  it  not  carry  in  itself  the  clearest  condemnation 
of  that  theory  of  the  merely  natural  development  of  the 
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Old  Testament  religion  which  our  critics  would  persuade  us 
to  adopt  ?  ^ 

And  so,  without  resorting  to  any  of  the  numerous  collateral 
arguments  which  might  be  urged  against  the  theory  we  have 
l)een  considering,  like  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  oldest 
witnesses  and  the  repeated  confirmatory  references  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles ;  without  calling  attention  to  the  wholesale 
dislocations,  eliminations,  conjectural  readings,  and  charges 
of  duplicity  against  Old  Testament  writers  which  would  be 
necessitated  by  the  change  proposed  ;  without  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  naive  admissions  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  this 
school  of  critics  which  show  that  their  objections  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view,  after  all,  inhere  less  in  the  documents  themselves 
than  in  their  own  minds  and  their  own  invincible  preposses¬ 
sions, ^  we  find  that,  tested  by  the  reasoning  on  which  its  sup- 
jxirters  themselves  most  rely,  this  concerted  effort  to  face 
about  the  pre-exilic  prophets  and  reconstruct  on  other  princi¬ 
ples  the  history  of  Israel  is  a  signal  failure.  Simple  plausi¬ 
bility  is  the  height  of  its  achievement ;  and  to  attain  to  this 
its  path  must  be  marked  by  the  profanation  or  the  wreck  of 
that  which  the  noblest  of  our  race  have  ever  held  as  most 
sacred  and  most  dear. 

^  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  how,  on  any  just  principle  of  development,  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  helped  for  these  critics  by  the  supposition  of  a  climax  of  spirituality  in 
the  prophets,  and  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  age  that  followed  them.  We  might 
justly  expect  rather,  first,  that  which  is  natural,  then  that  which  is  spiritual. 
The  remark  of  Smend  still  remains  true,  whatever  his  present  attitude  towards 
this  theory  may  be  (ibid.,  p.  638):  “Schon  hienach  mochten  wir  die  Bemer- 
kung  Duhms,  dass  die  Prophetic  abgestorben  sei,  als  durch  Esra  das  Glesetz 
in’s  Leben  trat,  dahin  umkehren,  dass  das  Gesetz  kanonische  Geltung  erhielt, 
weil  die  Prophetic  abstarb.”  Just  in  this  direction,  too,  points  that  relatively 
isolated  text  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxix.  18) :  “  Where  there  is  no  vision 
(I'ln)  the  people  are  in  disorder ;  hut  he  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is  he.” 

^  As,  for  instance,  Wellhausen  (Geschichte,  i.  p.  11 ) :  “  Passages  out  of  Amos 
and  Hosea  may  be  adduced  which  are  supposed  to  show  acquaintance  with  the 
Code  of  the  Priests  ;  upon  him,  however,  who  holds  them  to  be  earlier  than  it, 
they  can  make  no  impression.”  And  Stade  (as  quoted  by  Professor  DuflFin  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1882,  p.  392) :  ”  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  controversy  will 
never  be  settled  by  an  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  view  taken  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  will  depend,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  view  taken  of  the  critical  structure 
of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  on  the  other,  on  the  theologi¬ 
cal  valuation  of  prophecy.” 
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^  ARTICLE  III. 

THE  POSITION  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

CLERGY. 

BT  BEY.  CHARLES  F.  THWINO,  CAMBBIDOE,  MASS. 

I  PROPOSE  to  write  of  the  American  clergyman  in  certain 
relations.  The  foundation  of  the  paper  is  Dr.  Sprague’s 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.^  Before  entering,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  the  theme  it  is  not  unfitting  to  premise  a  few 
words  concerning  the  author  of  the  work. 

William  Buell  Sprague,  descended  from  the  ^Spragues  of 
Duxbury,  was  born  in  Andover,  Conn.,  in  1795.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  College  in  1815  and  at  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1819.  In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  col¬ 
league  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.  In  1821, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lathrop,  he  became  pastor.  In  1829  he 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  a  position  he  held  forty  years.  In  1869, 
he  removed  to  Flushing,  L.I.,  where  he  died  7th  May, 
1876.  In  addition  to  the  duties  pertaining  to  a  metropolitan 
parish  he  performed  a  large  amount  of  literary  labor.  He 
published  at  least  twenty-four  volumes.  He  wrote  many  in¬ 
troductions  to  the  books  of  other  authors.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Appleton’s  American  Cyclopaedia,  as  well  as 
to  magazines  and  reviews.  His  acquaintance  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  America,  especially  with  the  life  and  work 
of  those  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  American  church,  was  extensive  and  intimate.  He  made 

1  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit ;  or  Commemorative  Notices  of  Distin¬ 
guished  American  Clergymen  of  various  Denominations  from  the  Settlement 
of  the  Country  to  the  close  of  the  year  1855.  With  Historical  Introductions. 
By  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  9  vols.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 
1856-1869. 
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tlie  largest  collection  of  religious  pamphlets  to  be  found  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  greatest  work,  to  which  he^le- 
voted  about  twenty  years,  is  comprised  in  the  nine  octavo 
volumes  known  briefly  and  familiarly  as  “  Sprague’s  Annals.” 
It  is  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  more  distin¬ 
guished  American  clergymen  from  the  early  settlement  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  Two  volumes  are  devoted 
to  the  Trinitarian  Congregational,  two  to  the  Presbyterian, 
one  each  to  the  Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  the 
Unitarian  denominations.  The  last  volume  is  divided  among 
the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed  Dutch,  the  Associate,  the  Associ¬ 
ate  Reformed,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  branches  of 
the  church.  Biographies  are  given  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
hundred  clergymen,  of  which  not  a  few  contain  an  elaborate 
account  of  their  life  and  careful  estimate  of  their  character 
and  work.  The  contributors  to  the  volumes  number  about 
five  hundred  and  forty.  The  work  is  generally  regarded  as 
accomplishing  a  subordinate  yet  important  design  which  its 
author  set  before  him — freedom  from  denominational  partiality. 
Its  fidelity  to  the  truth  and  its  delicacy  in  treating  difficult 
points  of  doctrine  or  of  individual  character  are  worthy  of 
warm  praise.  This  design  was  naturally  gained  by  the  method 
of  the  preparation  of  the  work.  “  The  rule,  in  every  respect 
practicable,  has  been,”  writes  Dr.  Sprague  in  the  general 
preface,  “  to  procure  from  some  well  known  person  or  per¬ 
sons,  a  letter  or  letters  containing  their  recollections  and  im¬ 
pressions  illustrative  of  the  character.”  Among  those  thus 
contributing  sketches  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson, 
President  W.  A.  Stearns,  President  Porter,  Professor  Park, 
Dr.  Elam  Smally,  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Dr.  Francis 
Wayland,  various  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church  — as 
Burgess,  Doane,  and  Clark, —  Professor  Andrew  P.  Peabody, 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
In  case  “  recollections  or  impressions  ”  were  not  available. 
Dr.  Sprague  employed  the  next  best  means  of  obtaining  a 
portrait  of  the  individual’s  character,  “  the  testimony  of  con¬ 
temporaries,”  as  embodied  in  funeral  sermons  and  obituary 
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notices.  By  reason  of  this  method  the  work  is  free  from  a 
certain  dulness  which  naturally  belongs  to  books  of  its 
class. 

Dr.  Sprague,  however,  neither  proposed  nor  attempted  the 
induction  of  certain  general  truths  from  the  multifarious  de¬ 
tails  he  had  collected.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
gather  up  certain  facts  regarding  the  place  of  birth,  the  educa¬ 
tion,  the  literary  work,  the  connection  with  colleges  and 
theological  schools,  of  the  clergymen  sketched  in  Dr.  Sprague’s 
volumes. 

Excluding  the  ninth  and  last  volume;^  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy  clergymen  are  represented  in  the  work.  Of  this 
number,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  three  hundred  and  eleven 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in 
Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  eight  in  England,  ninety-six 
in  Pennsylvania,  seventy-nine  in  Virginia,  seventy-three  in 
New  York,  forty-four  in  Maryland,  forty -three  in  New 
Jersey,  forty-one  in  Ireland,  thirty-four  in  New  Hampshire, 
twenty-nine  in  North  Carolina,  twenty-seven  in  Scotland, 
twenty  in  South  Carolina,  fifteen  in  Wales,  fourteen  in 
Rhode  Island,  eleven  in  Delaware,  nine  each  in  Maine 
and  Vermont,  seven  in  Georgia,  three  each  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Tennesee,  two  each  in  Iowa  and  Germany,  and 
one  each  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Indies,  Nova 
Scotia,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden.  Of  the  three  hundred  and 
eleven  clergymen  l>orn  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  one  half, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  were  Congregationalists,  twenty- 
two  Presbyterians,  twenty-five  Episcojialians,  forty-two  Bap¬ 
tists,  ten  Methodists,  and  sixty-five  Unitarians.  Of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  clergymen  born  in  Connecticut  more  than  one 
half,  one  hundred  and  two,  were  Congregationalists,  twenty-four 
Presbyterians,  twenty-one  Episcopalians,  nineteen  Baptists, 
eleven  Methodists,  and  three  Unitarians.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  eight  born  in  England,  fifty-nine  were  Congregationalists, 

1  The  comparative  numerical  insignificance  of  several  of  the  denominations 
considered,  and  the  small  number  of  clergymen  whose  lives  are  described,  ren¬ 
der  it  not  unfitting  to  exclude  the  volume  from  the  present  comparison. 
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two  Presbyterians,  twenty-four  Episcopalians,  ten  Baptists, 
eleven  Methodists,  and  only  two  Unitarians.  Of  the  ninety- 
six  born  in  Pennsylvania  only  two  were  Congregationalists, 
more  than  half,  fifty-five,  Presbyterians,  twelve  Episcopalians, 
eleven  Baptists,  and  sixteen  Methodists.  Of  the  seventy-nine 
tow  hom  Virginia  furnishes  a  birth-place  thirty-one  were  Pres- 
])yterians,  five  Episcopalians,  sixteen  Baptists,  and  twenty- 
seven  Methodists.  New  York  is  the  birth-place  of  seventy- 
three  ministers.  Seven  of  this  number  were  Congregational¬ 
ists,  fifteen  Presbyterians,  thirteen  Episcopalians  and  Baptists 
each,  twenty-four  Methodists,  and  one  Unitarian. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  large  proportion 
of  these  clergymen  born  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  to  indicate  the  reasons  of  the  birth  of  a  large  numl)er  of  the 
clergymen  of  one  denomination  in  one  state,  and  of  the  small 
number  of  the  same  denomination  born  in  an  adjoining 
commonwealth.  The  consideration  of  these  causes  is  simply 
the  repetition  of  tlie  oft-repeated  story  of  the  individual,  moral, 
and  religious  character  of  the  settlers  of  New  England,  and  of 
the  commercial  character  of  the  settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  and  on  the  James.  It  is  estimated  that  down  to  the 
year  1640,  when  immigration  substantially  ceased  by  reason  of 
the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  about  twenty-one  thou¬ 
sand  Englishmen  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
known  by  the  loyal  name  of  New  England.^  This  number 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  educated  men.  There  is 
evidence  for  the  belief  that  in  the  sixty  years  between  1630 
and  1690  there  were  as  many  liberally  trained  men  in 
New  England  as  could  be  found  in  any  population  of  a 
similar  size.  Professor  F.  B.  Dexter  of  New  Haven  has,  by 
careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
shown,  that  in  the  population  of  twenty-one  thousand  were 
about  one  hundred  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
These  scholars  founded  Harvard  College  in  1636.  They, 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  passed  the  first  school  laws  of 

*  F.  A.  Walker’s  First  Century  of  the  Republic,  p.  215;  also  Hildreth,  Ban¬ 
croft,  and  Palfrey. 
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Masachusetts  Bay  in  1642  and  1647.  They  opened  public 
schools  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Salem,  Boston,  and  other 
of  the  larger  settlements.  Although  the  settlers  of  Plymouth 
were  not  educated  as  were  the  Connecticut  and  the  Bay  men, 
and  although  their  first  corporate  action  concerning  public 
schools  was  not  taken  till  forty-three  years  after  their  landing, 
yet  the  New  England  colonies  as  a  whole  were  settled  by  a  race 
of  students  and  scholars. 

The  religious  spirit,  however,  was  no  less  pervasive  than 
the  intellectual.  No  class  of  men  were  more  intensely  in 
earnest  than  the  Puritans,  and  their  earnestness  was  mainly 
directed  in  tlie  religious  channel.  As  Professor  Moses  Coit 
Tyler  has  finely  remarked  ;  “  Religion,  they  said,  was  the  cliief 
thing ;  they  meant  it ;  they  acted  upon  it.  They  did  not  attempt 
to  combine  the  sacred  and  the  secular ;  they  simply  abolished 
the  secular,  and  left  only  the  sacred.  The  state  became  the 
church ;  the  king,  a  priest ;  politics,  a  department  of  theol¬ 
ogy  ;  citizenship,  the  privilege  of  those  only  who  had  received 
baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper.”  ^ 

In  Virginia,  on  the  contrary,  commercial  aims  prevailed 
as  strongly  as  the  intellectual  and  religious  purpose  in  New 
England.  Education  was  neglected.  So  slight  was  the  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  it  that  the  historian  Burk  asserts  that  “  until 
tlie  year  1688  no  mention  is  anywhere  in  the  records,  of 
schools  or  of  any  provision  for  the  instruction  of  youth.” 
In  1671,  the  notorious  Sir  William  Berkely,  who  was  gov¬ 
ernor  from  1641  to  1677,  wrote  to  the  English  commissioners : 
“  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing ;  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning 
has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against 
good  government.  God  keep  us  from  both.”  His  prayer 
was  for  a  time  answered.  No  record  is  found  of  a  printing- 
press  in  the  Old  Dominion  earlier  than  1681.  From  1683 
to  1729  no  printing  was  done  in  Virginia ;  and  from  1729  to 
1766  the  province  had  only  one  printing-house,  and  this 

*  History  of  American  Literature,  Yol.  i.  p.  101. 
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was  thought  to  be  too  much  under  the  control  of  the 
governor. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  settlers  of 
Virginia  fails  to  command  the  reverence  due  these  qualities  as 
possessed  by  the  New  England  colonists.  It  was  a  current  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  majority  of  the  Virginians  were  either  too  idle 
or  too  incompetent  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Convicts  were 
transported  to  the  province.  Women  were  stolen  from  Eng¬ 
lish  homes,  brought  over,  and  sold,  each  for  a  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco,  as  wives  for  the  colonists.  The  immi¬ 
grants  to  Virginia  for  the  first  forty  years  were,  as  has  been 
said,  “  ‘  broken  men,*  adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals.”  ^ 
But  those  that  came  over  during  the  last  half  of  the  century 
were  of  a  higher  character ;  not  a  few  were  churchmen  and 
cavaliers ;  and  about  1660  certain  followers  of  Cromwell,  who 
no  longer  found  England  congenial,  landed  in  Virginia. 
Yet,  despite  these  influences  favorable  to  the  establishment 
of  religion,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  opposed  to  the 
growth  of  Christian  institutions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  possession  of  free  schools  and 
colleges  in  New  England,  the  founding  of  a  state  church,  the 
intellectual  and  religious  character  of  the  settlers  help  to 
explain  the  proportionally  large  number  of  ministers  born  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  school  and  the  college 
give  that  education  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result 
of  a  body  of  clergymen  in  a  state.  The  religious  character 
of  a  people  demands  the  presence  of  clergymen,  who  in  turn 
develop  this  type  of  character. 

The  varying  number  of  births  of  clergymen  of  the  same 
denomination  in  different  states,  or  of  clergymen  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  in  the  same  state,  forms  an  important 
problem.  Its  solution,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  the 
comparative  absence  of  the  clergymen  in  certain  commcn- 
wealths,  is  found  in  the  religious  denominational  preferences 
of  the  settlers.  New  England,  colonized  by  Pilgrims  who 
were  Congregationalists  before  they  left  the  mother-country, 

^  Green’s  Short  History  of  English  People  (Am.  ed.),  p.  498. 
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and  by  Puritans  who  became  Congregationalists  when  they 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  has  furnished  a  birth¬ 
place  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Congregationalists.  This 
branch  of  the  church  had  the  authority  of  the  law  as  well  as 
of  the  gospel.  Men  of  all  denominations  were  taxed  for  its 
support ;  taxes  which  were,  however,  remitted  in  Massachi>- 
setts  in  1727  and  1728  against  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Quakers,  and  in  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  in  1729,  on 
the  production  of  evidence  that  they  had  paid  their  dues  to 
their  own  church.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1833  that  the 
last  vestige  of  the  involuntary  contribution  for  the  support 
of  the  church  was  expunged  from  the  statutes  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Previous  to  the  present  century  theCongregational  polity 
had  not  gained  a  firm  foothold  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
New  England.  Congregationalists  who  moved  into  Southern 
or  Western  States  joined  Presbyterian  churches ;  and  so 
prevented  the  growth  of  their  body  in  the  new  parts  of  the 
country.  Although  a  so-called  “  Plan  of  Union  ”  was  adop¬ 
ted  between  the  General  (Congregational)  Association  of 
Connecticut  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  order  that  the  two  denominations  might  work 
together  without  friction  in  the  same  field,  yet  the  result 
perhaps  tended  more  to  the  spread  of  Presbyterianism  than 
of  Congregationalism  ;  and  the  “  Plan  ”  was  discarded  by  the 
Old  School  General  Assembly  in  1837,  and  has  since  been 
discarded  by  the  New  School  body. 

The  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  indicated  by 
the  birth-place  of  its  more  distinguished  ministers,  has  lain 
in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Fifty-four  of 
its  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  clergymen  were  born  in  the 
former  State,  and  thirty-one  in  the  latter.  This  church  how¬ 
ever  was  not  in  its  origin  in  this  country  so  centralized  as  the 
Congregational.  Its  adherents  did  not  form  one  compact 
community,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Puritans,  but  were  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  different  colonies.  Yet  before  the 
eighteenth  century  churches  of  this  order  were  established  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  first  church  in  Philadelphia 
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was  founded,  as  nearly  as  can  be  discovered,  in  1698.  As 
early  as  1706  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  formed,  the 
first  organized  in  America.  Among  the  settlers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  Virginia,  and  of  New  Jersey  were  many  of  Scotch 
extraction,  and  of  course  they  established  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World  the  church  of  both  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  Ireland.  Those  states,  therefore,  in  which  the  Scotch  pre¬ 
dominate  are  the  birth-place  of  the  larger  proportion  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  clergymen. 

Unlike  the  Congregational,  and  like  the  Presbyterian, 
clergymen,  the  Episcopal  clergymen  are  natives  of  many  dif¬ 
ferent  states.  Of  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  whom  Dr.  Sprague  presents  sketches,  twenty-five 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  twenty-three  in  England,  twenty- 
one  in  Connecticut,  twelve  in  Pennsylvania,  eleven  in  New 
York,  ten  in  Ireland,  and  ten  in  Maryland,  eight  in  Scotland, 
six  in  South  Carolina,  five  in  Virginia,  and  the  remainder 
are  distributed  in  groups  of  two  or  three  among  other  States. 
Although  the  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  America 
with  the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1607,  it  was  nearly  two 
centuries  before  it  attained  a  vigorous  growth.  The  historian 
Hawks  affirms,  that  after  two  hundred  years  it  possessed  only 
about  as  many  ministers  as  it  had  at  the  close  of  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence.  In  Maryland  and  the  Southern 
colonies,  it  was  supported  by  law  ;  but  the  commercial  in¬ 
terests  of  the  settlers  failed  both  to  foster  their  religious 
character  and  to  increase  their  devotion  to  any  branch  of 
the  visible  church.  In  New  England  the  situation  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  Its  settlers  were  devout,  but  their  opposition  to  the 
Episcopal  church  was  great.  For  more  than  sixty  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth  no  Episcopal  church  had  been 
established  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Toward  the  close,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  opposition  to  the  English 
church  had  so  far  diminished  as  to  allow  the  (English) 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  to  begin  its  distinctive 
work  in  New  England.  Its  labors  were  so  vigorous  that, 
despite  many  difficulties,  near  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
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it  supported  about  thirty  clergymen  in  the  New  England  col¬ 
onies,  and  fifty  in  the  others.  In  1748  Connecticut  had  no 
less  than  seventeen  Episcopal  churches,  and  Massachusetts 
twelve.  The  growth  of  the  church  in  the  two  leading  colonies 
of  New  England  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  nearly  one  third 
of  the  distinguished  clergymen  of  this  church  had  their  birth¬ 
place  in  those  districts  wliich  were  settled  by  Puritans  and 
which,  for  two  generations  at  least,  were  governed  by  them. 

The  educational  advantages  offered  by  New  England  also 
help  to  account  for  the  relatively  large  number  of  those  who 
are  natives  of  those  States.  Although  William  and  Mary 
College  was  established  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  - 
Episcopal  ministry,  the  general  influences  of  Virginian 
society  failed  to  foster  that  literary  spirit  which  prompts  the 
choice  of  the  clerical  profession.  In  New  England,  however, 
these  influences,  inspired  and  guided  by  the  colleges  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  New  Haven,  were  potent,  and  seemed  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  men  toward  the  ministry. 

As  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Baptist,  find  in  New  England  the  place  of  their  birth.  Dr. 
Sprague’s  sixth  volume  contains  biographies  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  Baptist  ministers.  Nearly  one-half  of  tliem, 
eighty,  were,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  born  in  New  England. 
Forty-two  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  nineteen  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  nine  in  the  State  to  which  Roger  Williams  emigrated,  four 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  three  each  in  Maine  and  Vermont. 
Of  the  States  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England,  Virginia  is 
the  native  place  of  the  largest  number,  sixteen.  New  York  of 
thirteen,  Pennsylvania  of  eleven,  as  well  as  Wales  of  the  same 
number.  New  Jersey  of  ten,  as  well  as  England  of  an  equal 
proportion.  South  Carolina  of  five,  Georgia  of  four,  Maryland 
of  three,  and  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky  of  two 
each.^  The  reasons  which  have  been  previously  suggested  in 
the  case  of  other  denominations  serve  to  explain  the  relative 
proportion  of  births  found  in  the  different  States. 

1  The  place  of  birth  of  two  Baptist  clergymen  is  not  stated  in  the  biographical 
sketches. 
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In  respect  to  the  birth-place  of  clergymen  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  New  England  loses  its  superiority.  Of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  ministers  of  this  denomination,  Virginia 
leads  with  the  largest  number  as  children  of  her  homes, 
twenty-seven  ;  New  York  follows  with  twenty-four,  and 
Maryland  with  twenty-two.  Pennsylvania  claims  sixteen. 
North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  and  England  eleven  each, 
Massachusetts  ten.  New  Jersey  and  Ireland  eight  each.  South 
Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  five  each,  and  Del¬ 
aware,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  three  each.^  The  first  Methodist 
churches  of  America  were  founded  in  New  York  and  Mary¬ 
land  some  twenty  years  after  Wesley  had  lifted  the  standard 
of  Methodism  in  the  mother-country.  The  early  efforts  of 
the  denomination  were  outside  of  the  limits  of  New  England. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  probably  nine  tenths  of  its 
adherents  were  to  be  found  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
In  Maryland  and  Delaware  it  became  the  dominant  religious 
power.  The  system  of  itinerancy,  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  period,  prevented  its 
localization,  and  it  spread  through  all  the  Middle  States  as 
well  as  into  the  Southern,  and  even  across  the  Alleghanies. 
The  earnestness  of  its  preachers,  and  their  deep  conviction 
that  the  work  of  salvation  was  their  only  work,  gave  the 
denomination,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  the  intellectual 
training  of  its  representatives,  a  firm  foothold  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  other  States.  Al¬ 
ready  was  New  England  better  equipped  with  churches  than 
these  more  Southern  colonies,  and  it  did  not  obtain  an  in¬ 
fluential  position  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  till  a  later 
date.  The  demand,  also,  of  New  England  for  an  educated  min¬ 
istry  seemed  to  keep  out  a  denomination  not  one-eighth  of 
whose  distinguished  divines  had  received  a  college  training. 

As  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  birth-places  of 
Unitarian  clergymen,  the  supremacy  returns  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  especially  to  Massachusetts.  The  record  is  re- 

^  The  place  of  birth  of  nine  Methodist  clergymen  is  not  stated  in  the  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches. 
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markable.  Of  eighty-one  ministers  whose  lives  Dr.  Sprague 
sketches,  no  less  than  sixty-five  were  born  in  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire  has  seven,  Connecticut  three,  England  two, 
and  one  each  belongs  to  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  and  Germany.  The  reason  of  this  large  proportion 
found  in  Massachusetts  lies  in  the  general  consideration 
that  American  Unitarianism  arose  and  has  chiefly  flourislied 
in  the  Bay  State.  Altliough  Rev.  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham, 
whose  ministry  began  in  1718,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  Unitarian  clergyman  in  New  England,  it  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  century  that  any  departure  from  the  Puritan 
faith  had  become  prevalent.  So  strong,  however,  had  the  so- 
called  liberal  wing  of  the  Congregational  church  grown,  that 
ill  1804,  when  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Theology  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Tappan,  it 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  a  declared  Unitarian,  Dr.  Ware. 
The  reasons  that  this  form  of  belief  has  not  spread  to  any 
extent  beyond  Massachusetts  form  a  most  interesting  subject 
of  discussion ;  and  we  therefore  venture  to  pass  outside  the 
more  regular  line  of  thought  for  its  consideration.  In  order 
to  place  certain  bounds  to  the  question  we  shall  limit  the  field 
for  examination  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

In  1810  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  orthodox 
(ihurches  in  Massachusetts  ;  before  1840  ninety-six  of  these 
churches,  besides  thirty  parishes,  had  adopted  the  Unitarian 
faith.  According  to  late  enumerations,  Connecticut  contains 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  orthodox  churches,  and  only 
one  Unitarian  church,  at  Hartford.  In  Massachusetts  at  the 
present  time  are  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  orthodox,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Unitarian  churches. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  cause  of  the  failure  of  Uni¬ 
tarianism  in  Connecticut  is  the  consociation  of  its  churches. 
One  of  the  questions  submitted  to  the  synod  of  1662  —  the 
synod  that  formed  the  Half-way  Covenant  —  was,  “  whether, 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  there  ought  to  be  a  consocia¬ 
tion  of  churches,  and  what  should  be  the  manner  of  it?” 
The  answer  declared  the  independence  of  the  local  churcli 
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and  reaffirmed  the  principles  of  the  Cambridge  platform  re¬ 
garding  the  communion  of  churches.  It  defined  consociation 
of  churches  as  “  their  mutual  and  solemn  agreement  to  exer¬ 
cise  communion  in  such  acts  as  aforesaid  among  themselves, 
with  special  reference  to  those  churches  which  by  Providence 
are  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  re¬ 
served,  without  offence,  to  make  use  of  others,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  or  the  advantage  of  opportunity  may  be  had 
thereunto.”  The  synod  commended  the  formation  of  con¬ 
sociations  to  the  entire  country.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
recommendation  the  government  of  the  Connecticut  churches 
was  still  lax.  The  interference  of  the  civil  authority  only 
intensified  the  evil  which  it  purposed  to  remedy ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  without  sanction.  In  May  1708, 
therefore,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  requiring  the  for¬ 
mation  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Accordingly  the 
churches  and  ministers  met  by  delegates  at  Saybrook,  and 
drew  up  a  constitution  known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform. 
For  the  present  purpose  the  essence  of  its  fifteen  rules  may 
be  condensed  into  the  single  duty  of  formation  of  a  consocia¬ 
tion  of  churches,  “  for  mutual  affording  to  each  other  such 
assistance  as  may  be  requisite  upon  all  occasions  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal.”  The  platform  received  the  approval  of  the  legislature. 
Tims  the  principle  of  consociation,  originating  in  the  synod 
of  1662  and  re-established  at  Saybrook  in  1708,  was  adopted 
as,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  rule  of  practice  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  of  Connecticut  down  to  the  second  half 
of  the  present  century. 

In  Massachusetts,  however,  the  consociation  was  never 
formed.  Though,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  synod  of  1662  a  scheme  was  drawn  up,  it  failed  of  exe¬ 
cution.  The  abrogation  of  the  ancient  charter  had  increased 
the  dependence  of  the  colony  upon  the  king,  and  it  was  ap- 
preliended  that  the  establishment  of  a  more  strict  form  of 
ecclesiastical  government  might  subject  the  churches  to  the 
rules  of  English  Episcopacy.  The  consociation  failed,  there¬ 
fore,  to  become  an  element  in  the  ecclesiastical  order  of 
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Massachusetts.  Consociation  in  Connecticut  prevented,  and 
its  absence  in  Massachusetts  allowed,  the  growth  of  Unitar- 
ianism  in  several  ways. 

1.  Consociation  fostered  the  growth  of  individual  piety 
and  hindered  the  spread  of  heresy.  It  brought  layman  and 
clergyman  into  intimate  relations  of  personal  and  religious 
friendship.  From  the  union  of  the  speculative  wisdoni  of 
the  clerical  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  lay  body  a  high 
degree  of  Christian  character  is  attained.  Heresy  springs 
from  the  clergy,  but  its  piety  is  warm  ;  religious  indifference 
springs  from  the  laity,  but  its  orthodoxy  is  sound.  In  the 
gatherings  of  the  consociation  the  indifference  of  laymen  was 
dispelled  by  the  piety  of  the  clergy ;  and  any  heretical  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  clergy  was  thwarted  by  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
laity.  This  was  the  case  in  Connecticut ;  but  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  the  absence  of  the  consociation  permitted  heresy  to  exist 
unrebuked,  and  piety  to  decay. 

2.  A  second  means  by  which  the  consociation  opposed  the 
spread  of  Unitarianism  was  by  its  great  moral  authority.  Its 
organization  was  permanent.  It  was  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  its  position  more  forcibly  than  can  be  a  council, 
which  in  its  nature  is  temporary.  In  every  proceeding, 
therefore,  its  reputation  for  consistency,  intelligence,  and 
spiritual  activity  was  at  stake.  Each  case,  therefore,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  its  decision  was,  as  a  rule,  examined  with  great 
wisdom  and  caution.  Heresy  was,  therefore,  restrained. 

3.  Consociation  emphasized  the  ecclesiastical  esprit  de 
corps.  It  increased  the  strength  of  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
and  diminished  the  weight  of  the  less  influential.  In 
Connecticut  the  prevailing  belief  was  orthodox  and  consocia¬ 
tion  augmented  its  strength.  In  Massachusetts  the  prevail¬ 
ing  creed  was  also  orthodox  ;  but  the  state  contained  no 
consociation  to  increase  the  influence  of  orthodoxy.  There¬ 
fore,  as  Unitarianism  arose  in  the  commonwealth  it  was  not 
opposed  by  that  weight  of  the  public  religious  sentiment  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  consociation,  as  in  Connecticut. 

4.  The  consociation  possessed  a  constitution.  Upon  the 
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appearance,  therefore,  of  the  first  symptom  of  defection  it 
was  prepared  to  apply  the  remedy  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  sign  of  Unitarianism  appeared  in 
a  Connecticut  church  its  spear  was  in  rest  to  deal  with  the 
offender.  But  in  Massachusetts  there  was  no  consocia¬ 
tion  to  hinder  a  church  drifting  away  from  the  orthodox 
moorings. 

A  second  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  Unitarianism  in 
Massachusetts  and  its  absence  in  Connecticut  is  embraced  in 
the  General  Association  of  Connecticut  clergymen.  This 
cause  lies  along  the  same  line  as  the  preceding.  But  while 
consociation  included  both  the  laity  and  clergy,  membership 
in  the  association  was  limited  to  the  latter  body.  Although 
local  associations  were  formed  in  Massachusetts  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  colony,  no  general  association  was  organized 
till  the  second  year  of  the  present  century.  But  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  a  general  association  was  formed  in  1709 ;  and  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  its  annual  meetings  have 
been  held.  This  association  had  a  superintendency  of  an 
advisory  character  over  all  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
state,  and  its  suggestions  were  generally  obeyed.  Its  influ¬ 
ence,  therefore,  in  curbing  Unitarian  tendencies  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  consociation. 

The  third  cause  that  I  shall  suggest  for  the  prevalence  of 
Unitarianism  in  Massachusetts  and  its  comparative  absence 
in  Connecticut,  is  the  orthodox  influence  of  Yale  College 
under  the  rule  of  President  Dwight,  and  the  Unitarian 
tendency  of  Harvard  immediately  previous  to  and  under 
the  presidency  of  the  gifted  but  erratic  Kirkland.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  and  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  students  of  these  colleges 
was  lamentable.  Nameless  immoralities  prevailed.  Scepti¬ 
cism  was  potent.  The  political  liberty  achieved  in  the  war 
was  succeeded  by  license  in  religion  and  morals.  The 
popularity  of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  their  bestow- 
ment  of  material  aid  opened  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  the 
infidelity  raging  in  Paris.  The  evils  prevailing  in  the  nation 
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prevailed  in  the  colleges.  In  the  midst  of  this  moral  and 
religious  riot  Timothy  Dwight  entered  on  the  presidency  of 
Yale  College.  The  influence  he  exerted  over  the  students 
for  the  next  score  of  years  is  comparable  to  that  exerted 
by  Washington  over  his  soldiers  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  The  intimacy  of  his  personal  relations  with  the 
students  favored  the  overthrow  of  erroneous  notions  in 
religion.  His  instruction  in  philosophy  and  kindred  subjects 
revealed  the  superficial  and  dangerous  character  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  assumed  by  the  young  “Frenchified”  sceptics.  His  ser¬ 
mons,  now  forming  his  system  of  theology,  were  for  the 
large  body  of  the  college-men  who  listened  to  them,  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Thus  President 
Dwight  saved  Yale  College  from  atheism,  and  aided  the 
cause  of  orthodox  religion  in  Connecticut. 

But  Harvard  had  no  President  Dwight.  Kirkland,  Unita¬ 
rian  in  belief,  as  phlegmatic  in  temperament  as  he  was 
gifted  in  intellect,  favored  the  anti-orthodox  party  both  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  university  walls.  Thus  while  Yale 
College  opposed  Unitarianism  in  Connecticut,  Harvard  fos¬ 
tered  its  interest  in  Massachusetts. 

The  presence  of  consociations  and  associations  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  the  opposite  theological  tendencies  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  Colleges,  indicate  the  general  reasons  why  to-day  there 
are  in  Massachusetts  nearly  two  hundred  Unitarian  churches 
and  in  Connecticut  only  one. 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the  education  of  those 
clergymen  whose  place  of  birth  has  been  considered.  Of  the 
eleven  hundred  and  seventy  clergymen  cited,  it  appears  that 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  received  a  college 
training.  Sixty-four  per  cent  were  liberally  educated.  The 
denominations  the  proportion  of  whose  college-bred  clergy¬ 
men  is  less  than  this  average  are  the  Methodist  and  Baptist. 
Only  twenty-one  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  Methodist  cler¬ 
gymen,  or  twelve  per  cent,  and  sixty-three  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  Baptist  ministers,  or  thirty-one  per  cent,  were 
graduates.  Above  this  average  are  the  Episcopal,  Presbyte- 
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rian,  Congregational,  and  Unitarian  churches.  Seventy-four 
per  cent  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen,  seventy-eight  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  eighty  of  the  Congregational,  and  ninety-seven  of  the 
Unitarian  represent  the  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  these 
churches.  The  reasons  of  the  varying  proportions  of  liberally 
trained  ministers  in  the  different  denominations  are  found  in 
the  peculiar  character  of  each.  The  Methodist  church  has  been, 
both  in  England  and  America,  a  church  pre-eminently  for 
and  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  masses,  not  being 
librally  educated,  do  not  demand  ministers  of  college  train¬ 
ing  with  that  urgency  felt  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  community.  The  early  ministers  of  this  church  in 
this  century  possessed  zeal  that  no  defeat  or  discourage¬ 
ment  was  able  to  quench,  and  courage  that  impelled  them  to 
penetrate  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  American  civilization. 
In  the  new  West  and  the  South  at  the  opening  of  the  century 
they  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  pioneer.  But  the  church 
rather  opposed  than  favored  the  necessity  of  an  educated 
ministry.  It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  say  that  in  the  present  generation  the  duty  of  affording 
opportunities  for  a  liberal  training  has  come  to  prevail  in 
this  church ;  yet  the  colleges  and  theological  schools  of  the 
Methodist  church  are  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fact.  The 
history  of  the  Baptist  church  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
Roger  Williams  entered  Rhode  Island  plantation  is  not  dis¬ 
similar  from  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 
Like  the  Methodist  it  was  pre-eminently  a  church  for  the 
common  people,  and  therefore  only  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  its  ablest  clergymen  received  a  complete  education. 
But  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Congregational,  and 
Unitarian  churches  have  always  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
a  college-bred  ministry.  The  first  colleges.  Harvard,  William 
and  Mary,  Yale,  were  founded  with  the  express  purpose  of 
fitting  men  for  the  clerical  profession.  Those  who  were  born 
in  the  Old-World  and  served  as  ministers  in  the  New  were 
with  few  exceptions  graduates  of  either  an  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  or  German  University. 
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As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  largest  proportion  of 
educated  clergymen  is  found  in  the  Unitarian  church.  Only 
four  of  the  eighty-one  Unitarian  clergymen  sketched  in  Dr. 
Sprague’s  volumes  did  not  receive  a  college  degree.  The 
cause  of  this  remarkable  exhibit  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Unitarian  ’movement  was  in  its  origin  and  early  stages 
limited  to  Massachusetts;  and  the  people  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  have  laid  special  stress  upon  the  liberal  education  of 
the  clergyman.  The  Unitarian  church  has,  further,  been  a 
church  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  community ;  and  there¬ 
fore  an  ignorant  or  uncultured  ministry  it  would  not  tolerate. 
The  American  branch  of  this  church  was  in  its  first  quarter 
century  specially  fostered  by  Harvard  College,  an  institution 
one  of  whose  purposes  has  ever  been  to  train  students  for 
the  church.  These  reasons  contribute  to  explain  the  fact  of 
the  large  proportion  of  college-bred  men  among  the  early 
and  distinguished  ministers  found  in  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  number  of  clergymen  educated  at  each  college,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  those  of  each  denomination  so  educated,  is 
found  in  the  annexed  table.^  Of  the  total,  seven  hundred 


Cong. 

Fresb. 

Episc. 

Bapt. 

Meth. 

Unit. 

Total. 

1  Oxford, 

7 

5 

l' 

13 

Cambridge, 

21 

4 

25 

Harvard, 

115 

5 

17 

6 

67 

210 

Yale, 

97 

22 

24 

4 

3 

150 

Glasgow, 

1 

7 

1 

9 

Edinburgh, 

7 

2 

9 

College  of  New  Jersej, 

8 

49 

S 

6 

2 

1 

69 

Williams, 

5 

5 

10 

Amherst, 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Brown, 

1 

1 

20 

2 

24 

Dartmouth, 

20 

6 

2 

1 

1 

30 

Bowdoin, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Union, 

1 

9 

3 

1 

14 

Middlebury, 

8 

3 

2 

2 

1 

11 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

1 

11 

6 

2 

20 

Hamilton, 

4 

2 

6 

Washington  (Penn.), 

12 

3 

1 

16 

Hampden  Sidney, 

9 

9 

Michigan  University, 

1 

1 

Dickinson, 

10 

1 

11 

Colombia, 

4 

12 

2 

18 
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and  fifty-six,  more  than  one  fourth,  two  hundred  and  ten, 
are  graduates  of  Harvard.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  this 
number  belong  to  the  Congregational,  and  sixty-seven  to 
the  Unitarian  church. 

Down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Harvard 
was  the  only  college  in  New  England,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  its  graduates  for  this  period  entered  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  ministry.  Although  it  no  longer  deserves  to  be  called 
Unitarian,  yet  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  it  was 
governed  by  representatives  of  this  church,  and  therefore  a 
large  proportion  of  Unitarian  clergymen  received  its  degree. 
Yale  has  given  an  education  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ministers.  It  is  natural  that  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 
should  belong  to  the  “  standing  order”;  and,  considering  the 
relative  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  church 
in  Connecticut,  not  unnatural  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  remainder  should  be  about  equally  divided  between  these 


Cong. 

Liberty  Hall  (Wash.  Coll.,  Va.), 
Randolph  and  Macon, 

Jefferson, 

Rutgers, 

Transylvania, 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
University  of  South  Carolina, 
Hanover,  Indiana, 

University  of  Virginia, 

Wesleyan  University, 

Aberdeen  University,  » 

Dublin  University, 

English  Jesuits  Universi^, 
University  of  Nashville, 

University  of  Vermont, 

Trinity, 

Waterville  (Colby  Univ.), 

Franklin, 

Mercer  University, 

University  of  Geissen  (Germany), 
Jefferson, 

William  and  Mary, 

Other  Collies, 


Presb.  Epise.  Bapt.  Meth.  Unit.  Total. 


7 

6 

1 

1 

S  1 

S  9 

9 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 


9 

8 

10  10 


1 

1 

1 

1  8 
1 


1 


1 

8 

2 

1 


7  6 


7 
1 
5 
2 
2 

1  8 
5 
2 

8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 

1  1 
2 
3 
88 
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282 


756 
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denominations.  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
graduated  the  larger  part  of  tlie  Presbyterian  divines,  of 
whom  about  one  fourth  claim  the  institution  at  Princeton  as 
an  alma  mater.  The  strength  of  this  churcii  in  those  states 
furnishes  explanation  of  this  fact.  Excepting  Yale  and  Har¬ 
vard  the  largest  number  of  Episcopal  clergymen,  twelve,  are 
graduates  of  Columbia  (Kings)  College,  which  was  in  its 
origin  an  Episcopal  institution.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
although  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  Episcopal  ministers 
for  uhe  Virginia  colony,  only  three  of  its  graduates  named 
by  Dr.  Sprague  entered  the  ministry  of  that,  or  indeed  of 
any  church.  Brown  University,  the  principal  college  of  the 
Baptist  church,  has  trained  a  third  of  its  college-bred  minis¬ 
ters,  and  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Harvard  about  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion.  Only  fifty-nine  clergymen  were  educated  abroad. 
America  has  trained  her  own  ministers.  Thirty-eight  were 
educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  tv/enty-eight  of  whom 
were  Congregationalists.  Twenty-one  of  this  number  re¬ 
ceived  their  degrees  from  Cambridge,  which  was  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  I.  the  Puritan  stronghold. 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Sprague’s  work  proves  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  debt  which  American  literature  owes  the  American 
clergyman.  The  literary  fertility  of  the  clerical  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  profession.  The  number  of  volumes 
written  by  ministers  is  much  larger  than  that  composed  by 
either  lawyers  or  doctors.  This  is  true  not  only  in  respect 
to  technical  works,  but  also  in  respect  to  works  which 
belong  to  literature  proper.  The  clergymen  sketched  in  Dr. 
Sprague’s  volumes  produced  nearly  six  thousand  separate 
publications,  or  exactly  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  Many  of  these  were  single  sermons,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  these  works  was  of  a  religious  character. 
The  average  number,  therefore,  belonging  to  each  clergyman 
is  five  publications.  The  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  Meth¬ 
odist  divines  produced  sixty-nine  works,  about  one  third  of  a 
publication  each.  The  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Baptists 
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are  credited  with  four  hundred  and  seven,  or  somewhat  more 
than  two  publications  each.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
Presbyterians  wrote  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  works,  or 
nearly  four  apiece.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Episco¬ 
palians  furnish  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  publications, 
or  slightly  more  than  four  each-  The  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  Congregationalists  are  the  authors  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  publications,  averaging  somewhat 
more  than  eight  for  each  minister.  And  the  eighty-one 
Unitarian  divines  claim  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  works, 
a  proportion  which  places  twelve  to  the  credit  of  each. 

Of  the  Baptist  clergymen,  sixteen  wrote  one  book  each  ;  ^ 
twelve,  two  books  each  ;  seven,  three  books  each  ;  nine,  four 
books  each ;  six,  five  books  each ;  nine,  six  books  each  ;  three, 
seven  books  each  ;  two,  eight  books  each  ;  one,  nine  books  ; 
and  one,  ten  ;  two,  fifteen  books  each ;  one,  eighteen  books ; 
one,  twenty-three ;  one,  twenty-nine  ;  one,  thirty-one  ;  one, 
thirty-five ;  and  one,  thirty-six.  Of  the  Episcopalians,  eight 
wrote  one  book  each ;  eight,  two  books  each ;  nine,  three 
books  each ;  four,  four  books  each ;  nine,  five  books  each ; 
five,  six  books  each ;  seven,  seven  books  each  ;  three,  eight 
books  each ;  and  three,  nine  each ;  five,  ten  books  each ; 
two,  eleven  books  each  ;  five,  twelve  books  each  ;  one,  four¬ 
teen  ;  one,  fifteen ;  and  one,  sixteen  books ;  two,  eighteen 
each ;  and  one,  twenty ;  one,  twenty-six ;  one,  twenty-eight ; 
one,  thirty ;  one,  thirty-two ;  one,  forty-one  ;  and  one,  forty- 
five  books.  Among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  eighty-eight 
have  written  from  one  to  five  books  each  ;  twenty-two,  from 
six  to  ten  books  each ;  thirteen,  from  eleven  to  fifteen  books 
each ;  six,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  books  each ;  two,  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  books  each ;  and  five,  from  thirty-one  to 
eighty  books  each.  Of  the  Congregational  ministers,  eighty- 
eight  have  produced  from  one  to  five  books  each  ;  thirty-five, 
from  six  to  ten ;  seventeen,  from  eleven  to  fifteen ;  twenty, 

^  The  word  book  is  here,  and  in  certain  other  paragraphs,  used  for  publication. 
It  cannot  always  be  determined  whether  the  book  is  a  small  pamphlet  or  a  large 
volume. 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty  ;  thirteen,  from  twenty -one  to 
thirty;  and  ten,  from  thirty-one  to  one  hundred  books  each. 
Of  this  denomination,  as  well  as  of  all.  Increase  Mather 
seems  to  be  the  most  voluminous  author.  His  name  is 
attached  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  publi¬ 
cations.  Of  tlie  Unitarian,  clergymen  twelve  have  written 
from  one  to  five  books  each ;  four,  six  books  each ;  seven, 
seven  books  each  :  three,  eight  books  each  ;  seven,  nine  books 
each ;  five,  ten  books  each ;  one,  eleven  ;  one,  twelve ;  one, 
thirteen  ;  two,  fourteen  ;  two,  fifteen ;  two,  sixteen  each  ; 
one,  seventeen  ;  three,  eighteen  ;  two,  nineteen  ;  one,  twenty- 
one  books  ;  and  one  each,  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty- 
five,  twenty-six,  twenty-nine,  thirty-two,  thirty-three,  fifty-one, 
fifty-three,  fifty-six,  and  ninety-one  books. 

In  reference  to  the  reasons  of  the  greater  literary  activity 
of  the  members  of  the  clerical  than  of  any  other  profession, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  sermons  possess  deeper  public 
interest  than  the  discussion  of  cases  in  either  law  or  medicine. 
Therefore  a  larger  number  of  serjpons  are  published  than  of 
medical  or  of  legal  addresses.  But  further,  as  a  rule,  clergy¬ 
men  are  better  educated  than  either  physicians  or  lawyers. 
All  the  older  colleges,  —  Harvard,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Yale,  —  and  not  a  few  of  those  of  recent  establishment,  were 
founded  with  the  special  design  of  training  ministers.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  two  principal 
colleges  of  New  England  entered  the  ministry.  To-day,  in 
the  cities  and  in  the  rural  districts,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  clergy  than  of  the  members  of  other  vocations  are  found 
to  be  college-bred.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  liberal  the 
education  possessed  by  those  pursuing  any  calling,  the  greater 
will  be  their  literary  activity.  As  clergymen,  therefore,  are 
better  educated,  the  volumes  they  write  and  publish  out¬ 
number  the  volumes  issued  by  those  of  other  professions. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  the  most  important  reason  of  this  pro¬ 
ductiveness  lies  in  the  consideration  that  the  work  of  the 
clergyman  naturally  trains  him  to  a  literary  life.  His  duties 
oblige  him  to  reflect  upon  the  fundamental  problems  of 
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society.  He  is  compelled  to  consider  the  great  questions  of 
philosophy,  of  theology,  of  ethics,  of  science,  and  of  education. 
His  labors  for  the  pulpit  and  in  the  parish  cause  him  to 
ponder  upon  matters  of  the  gravest  importance,  which  in¬ 
vite  elaborate  treatment.  As  one,  in  writing  of  the  “  Dignity 
and  Importance  of  the  Preacher’s  Work,”  has  said :  “  As 
a  man,  as  a  scholar,  he  must  be  able  to  draw  analogies  to 
moral  truth  from  the  mineial,  vegetable,  and  animal  king¬ 
doms  ;  but  as  a  Christian  orator  he  should  be  at  home  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  intellect.  His  appropriate  work  be¬ 
gins  with  studies  which  were  the  end  of  many  of  the  labors 
of  such  men  as  Descartes,  Stewart,  and  Brown.  He  is  to 
answer  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  in  theology  by  a 
reference  to  the  analyses  of  intellectual  operations.  He 
must  search  out  the  laws  of  mind  as  they  are  developed  in 
the  structure  of  language,  and  must  learn  to  interpret  the 
Bible  from  the  principles  of  mental  suggestion.  He  must 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  as  he  is  to  use 
them,  and  the  susceptibilities  as  he  is  to  address  them  in  the 
pulpit.  He  must  learn  how  to  instruct,  to  convince,  to  en¬ 
chain  attention,  to  keep  fast  hold  upon  the  memory.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  bare  rules  of  rhetoric,  he  must  seek  for  the 
reason  of  these  rules  in  the  nature  of  man.  Nor  is  he  to 
linger  too  long  upon  our  intellectual  faculties.  His  higher 
theme  is  our  moral  constitution.  He  must  learn  how  to 
touch  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart;  how  to  evoke  that 
volition  which  will  be  followed  by  an  eternity  of  reward ;  how 
to  check  the  indulgence  of  that  feeling  which  brings  in  its 
train  an  eternity  of  punishment.  The  exalted  and  impres¬ 
sive  designation  of  his  office  is  ‘  the  care  of  souls.’  Immor¬ 
tality,  free-agency,  interminable  joy  and  pain,  such  are  the 
themes  of  his  prolonged  attention.”  ^  The  training,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  clergyman  fits  him  for  a  literary  life.  Hence,  his 
activity  in  the  creation  of  literature  is  great. 

The  reasons  for  the  literary  productiveness  of  Congrega- 

^  Preacher  and  Pastor.  Introductory  Essay  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park, 
D.D.,  p.  14. 
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tional  and  Unitarian  ministers  in  comparison  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  other  denominations,  are  to  a  degree  similar  to  tlie 
reasons  suggested  for  the  greater  literary  productiveness  of 
members  of  the  clerical  profession  in  general.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  Congregational  and  Unitarian  clergymen,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  is  superior  to  the  education  of 
ministers  of  other  churches.  A  larger  proportion  of  them  have 
received  a  college  training.  This  education  directly  tends 
to  produce  activity  in  literature.  For  education  disciplines 
the  mental  faculties,  and  so  specially  fits  one  for  writing 
with  force  and  with  beauty.  Education  broadens  the  field  of 
knowledge,  and  makes  the  creation  of  literature  possible. 
Education  also  influences  one  to  mantain  a  high  literary 
standard  in  all  the  products  of  his  pen.  Therefore,  the  su¬ 
perior  education  of  Congregational  and  Unitarian  clergymen 
promotes  their  literary  activity.  In  reference  to  the  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  Unitarian  church,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
period  of  their  labor  falls  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
This  is  a  period  in  which  the  general  literary  influences  have 
been  far  more  potent  than  in  any  previous  time.  The 
mechanical  means  for  the  production  of  books  have  greatly 
increased.  Every  denomination,  in  common  with  the  Unita¬ 
rian,  has  been  affected  by  these  literary  influences,  but  the 
Unitarian  has  by  reason  of  its  recent  origin  been  specially 
moulded  by  them.  Harvard  College,  moreover,  which  near 
the  beginning  of  the  century  was  the  centre  of  Unitarianism, 
has  specially  emphasized  the  study  and  the  production  of 
literature.  Her  professors  have  inspired  students  to  lead  a 
literary  life.  Her  graduates  include  the  ablest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  American  letters.  The  clergymen  of  that 
church,  therefore,  to  which  she  has  till  recent  years  specially 
adhered,  have  to  a  large  extent  devoted  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  their  peculiar  vocation  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  clergy  and  institutions  of  education  have  from  the 
earliest  times  in  both  England  and  America  borne  most  in¬ 
timate  relations.  If  colleges  and  schools  of  theology  have 
been  founded  for  the  education  of  ministers,  the  ministers 
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have  in  turn  contributed  their  counsel,  their  knowledge,  and 
indeed  their  substance  to  the  support  of  these  institutions. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  trustees  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  have  been,  and  still  are,  ministers.  A  proportion, 
though  not  as  large,  of  the  professors  and  teachers  in  these 
institutions  have  been  ordained  ministers.  Of  the  number 
under  consideration  in  this  paper,  eleven  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  have  served  as  teachers 
in  either  colleges  or  theological  seminaries.  The  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-nine  Congregational  ministers  provide  eighty- 
eight  professors  ;  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  Presbyterian, 
fifty-two ;  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Episcopal,  seventeen ; 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  Baptist,  eighteen  ;  the  one 
Imndred  and  eighty-one  Methodist,  nine  ;  and  the  eighty-one 
Unitarian,  eight. 

The  general  cause  of  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  connected  with  institutions 
of  learning  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  last  fifty  or  more  years 
the  relative  number  of  ministers  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
colleges  has  decreased.  Therefore,  denominations  which  were 
of  late  established  in  this  country,  as  Methodist  and  Unitarian, 
exhii»it  a  smaller  proportion  of  clergymen  connected  with 
institutions  of  learning  than  those  churches,  like  the  Con¬ 
gregational  and  Presbyterian,  which  were  founded  here  in 
tlie  seventeenth,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  varieties  of  emphasis,  also,  that  the  churches 
place  on  the  importance  of  the  education  of  their  clergymen 
help  to  explain  tlie  differences.  .  • 

The  examination  of  Dr.  Sprague’s  work  that  has  been 
made  illustrates  the  importance  of  the  clergy.  It  illustrates 
their  importance  not  only  in  their  influence  on  the  general 
community,  but  also  in  their  influence  over  certain  specific 
professions.  Not  only  the  moral,  but  also  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  people  they  help  to  form.  As  has  been  well 
said  in  the  essay  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  :  ^ 
“  The  clergyman  has  more  frequent  communion  than  other 

1  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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literary  men  with  the  middle  classes  of  the  people,  and 
through  these  his  influence  extends  to  the  higher  and  lower. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  the  language  and  the  reading  of  the 
most  sedate  portions  of  society  ;  and  in  their  families  are 
trained  the  men  of  patient  thought  and  accurate  scholarship. 
His  influence  on  the  popular  vocabulary  is  often  overlooked, 
and  is  not  always  the  same  ;  but  he  often  virtually  stands  at 
the  parish  gate,  to  let  in  one  book  and  keep  out  another ;  to 
admit  certain  words  and  to  exclude  certain  phrases,  and  to 
introduce  or  discard  barbarisms,  solecisms,  impropriety,  and 
looseness  of  speech.”  But  the  subject  also  illustrates  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  professions,  as  that  of  law, 
statesmanship,  and  letters.  The  author  from  whose  essay 
liberal  quotations  have  already  been  introduced  further  re¬ 
marks  :  “  A  late  professor  in  one  of  our  universities,  who 
has  been  famed  throughout  the  land  for  his  eloquence  at  the 
bar  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  says  that  he  first  learned 
how  to  reason  while  hearing  the  sermons  of  a  New  England 
pastor,  who  began  to  preach  before  he  had  studied  a  single 
treatise  on  style  or  speaking;  and  two  or  three  erudite 
jurists,  who  dislike  the  theological  opinions  of  this  divine, 
have  recommended  his  sermons  to  law  students  as  models  of 
logical  argunsient  and  affording  a  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise 
to  the  mind.  It  is  thus  that  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
men,  while  writing  his  plain  sermons,  was  exerting  a  pro¬ 
spective  influence  over  our  civil  and  judicial  tribunals.  Tlie 
pulpit  of  a  country  village  was  preparing  speeches  for  the 
Congress  of  the  nation.  The  discourses  and  treatises  of 
such  divines  as  Chillingworth  and  Butler  have  been  often 
kept  by  lawyers^and  statesmen  on  the  same  shelf  with  Euclid 
and  Lacroix.  Patrick  Henry  lived  from  his  eleventh  to  his 
twenty-second  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samuel  Davies, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  to  his  masterly  efforts  by 
the  discourses  of  him  who  has  been  called  the  first  of  Ameri¬ 
can  preachers.  He  often  spoke  of  Davies  in  terms  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  praise,  and  resembled  him  in  some  characteristics 
of  his  eloquence.”  * 


1  Ibid.,  pp.  17, 18. 
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The  influence  of  the  clergyman  in  literature  is  -  potent  not 
only  in  tlie  creation  of  works  of  standard  worth,  but  also 
in  the  inspiration  for  letters  which  lie  has  breathed  into  other 
minds.  A  clergyman  of  Concord,  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley  whose 
pastorate  continued  for  half  a  century,  helped  to  make  a 
small  village  of  Massachusetts  the  most  influential  factor  in 
American  literature.  The  famous  historian  of  the  New  World 
is  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  himself  a  historian,  and 
from  the  elder’s  sermons  as  well  as  other  writings  were 
drawn  the  son’s  intellectual  and  literary  tastes.  It  has  been 
said  that  “the  sermons  of  Leighton,  Smith,  Howe,  Bates, 
Atterbury,  and  Paley  show  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  literature  of  England  is  indebted  to  her  priesthood.” 
So,  likewise,  it  might  be  shown  that  to  no  small  extent  the 
literature  of  America  is  indebted  to  the  sermons  of  Shepard, 
of  Cotton,  of  Hopkins,  of  Edwards,  and  of  Payson,  for  its 
power,  eloquence,  and  purity. 

The  importance  of  the  clergy  is  also  made  clear  by  their 
influence  upon  education.  No  small  number  of  ministers 
have  served  as  trustees  of  academies,  colleges,  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  and  so  have  directed  the  course  of  American 
learning  in  its  lower  and  higher  grades.  Not  a  few  have 
taught  in  the  higher  seminaries,  and  have  impressed  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  upon  thousands 
of  students.  Many,  also,  in  past  times  have  received  pupils 
into  their  own  homes,  and  fitted  them  for  college  or  for 
professional  life.  More  than  thirty  young  men  have  gone  to 
college  from  a  single  parish  of  New  Hampshire.  Moses 
Hallock,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  prepared  about  a  hundred 
youth  for  college;  Dr.  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  prepared  the  same  number,  and  among  them  his  two 
parishioners,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  Webster.  A  hundred  and 
sixty-two  young  men  were  educated  by  a  plain  pastor  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Boscawen,  and  about  thirty  of  them  are 
members  of  the  learned  professions. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  examination  of  Dr. 
Sprague’s  work  illustrates  the  importance  of  New  England. 
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Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  numljer  of  clergymen,  five 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  were  born  in  New  England,  and 
nearly  one  third  in  the  single  state  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  who  received  a  college  education 
nearly  one  half  also,  three  hundred  and  sixty,  were  educated 
in  the  two  oldest  and  most  famous  colleges  of  New  England. 
It  is  not,  further,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  two  denominations 
whose  ministers  have  both  directly  and  indirectly  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  upon  American  let  ters  have  ever  claimed 
New  England  as  the  place  not  only  of  their  origin  but  also 
of  their  greatest  activity  and  success.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  these  six  states,  their  past,  of  influence  and  of 
noble  fame,  is  secure. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

POSITIVISM  AS  A  WORKING  SYSTEM. 

BT  KEY.  F.  H.  JOHNSON,  ANDOVEB,  MASS. 

No.  III. 

“  It  is  only  to  the  mind  that  goes  out  beyond  and  above  its  own  circle 
that  what  lies  within  that  circle  is  clearly  revealed.”  —  A.  P.  Peabody. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  China  to  occidental 
observers  is  the  apparent  absence  of  the  principle  of  growth. 
Here  is  a  vast  civilization  that  has  sustained  itself  through 
thousands  of  years  with  a  continuity  that  makes  its  history 
seem  almost  an  exception  to  the  law  of  human  mutability. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  spectacle  should 
impress  profoundly  the  Western  mind,  accustomed  as  it  has 
been  to  regard  change  as  a  necessary  condition  of  vitality. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  thus  impressed  the  imagination  should 
overshoot  the  mark,  exaggerate  actual  features,  and  form  for 
itself  a  total  conception  wide  of  the  truth.  We  are  frequently 
confronted  with  statements  of  Chinese  immobility  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  convey  the  idea  that  this  immense  organism  which 
we  call  the  Chinese  nation  was  somehow,  at  a  remote  period 
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in  the  past,  struck  out  as  by  a  blow  with  all  its  parts  ready 
made  and  adjusted ;  that  though  the  nations  of  the  West 
have  had  to  fight  their  way  upward  through  persecution  and 
revolution,  emerging  slowly  and  painfully  from  the  darkness 
of  barbarism,  the  Chinese  have  through  all  the  ages  remained 
peacefully  the  same,  repeating  themselves  generation  after 
generation  and  century  after  century. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  conception  is  its  contradic¬ 
tion.  Were  it  even  approximately  true  it  would  furnish  a 
strange  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Like 
all  other  civilizations  this  one  has  had  its  gradual  and 
progressive  development,  which  is  distinctly  marked  on 
the  page  of  history.  In  politics,  for  instance,  China  has 
passed  through  phases  which  are  closely  analogous  to  those 
Avith  which  the  history  of  Europe  has  made  us  familiar.  Its 
one  great  revolution  marks  the  transition  from  a  feudal 
system  to  imperialism ;  and  this  transition,  though  finally 
consummated  by  the  violence  of  a  conqueror,  was  none  the 
less  one  for  which  the  people  of  diverse  states  had  been 
gradually  prepared  by  many  converging  influences.  In  the 
succeeding  centuries  history  again  permits  us  to  follow  a 
long  struggle  between  two  great  classes ;  the  military  class, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  was  the  only  one  possessed 
of  power,  and  the  literary  class,  which,  after  many  struggles 
against  the  bitter  opposition  of  its  rival,  finally  dispossessed 
it  and  usurped  its  place.  The  conquest  which  established 
imperialism  took  place  in  the  year  221  b.c.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  dynasty  of  Tang  (a.d.  618-905)  that  the  system  of 
competitive  examination  was  adopted,  and  the  final  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  literary  power  reached.  As  further  illustra¬ 
tions  of  development  in  China  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  I  will  add  here  only  the  summing  up  of  the 
subject  made  by  Dr.  Martin  in  his  essay  on  the  “  Eenaissance 
in  China.”  “  Though  not,”  he  says,  “  so  much  given  to 
change  as  their  more  mercurial  antipodes,  it  is  still  true  that 
the  constant  factors  of  their  civilization  have  been  few,  and 
the  variable  ones  many.  Bold  innovations  and  radical'. 
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revolutions  rise  to  view  all  along  in  the  retrospect  of  their 
far-reaching  past,  and  prepare  them  to  anticipate  the  same 
for  the  future.”  ^ 


Arrested  Development. 

What  then  shall  we  saj  is  the  fact  corresponding  to  the 
impression  that  the  spirit  of  progress,  or  the  principle  of 
growth,  is  wanting  in  China  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  this  :  There 
has  been  growth  in  China  in  every  department  up  to  a  certain 
limit;  but  when  that  limit  has  been  reached,  growth  has 
ceased.  As  contrasted  with  the  modern  civilization  of  the 
West  we  express  its  distinctive  characteristic  when  we  say 
“arrested  development”  rather  than  “absence  of  develop¬ 
ment.”  “  You  may,”  says  Mr.  Johnson,  “  draw  a  line  hori¬ 
zontally  over  a  Chinese  city,  at  the  height  of  a  single  story, 
with  scarce  an  interference  save  from  a  flagstaff  or  a  Buddhist 
pagoda.”  We  could  have  no  better  illustration  than  this  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Chinese  mind  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  Christian  civilization.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
growth.  Mental  activity  has  spread  over  a  enormously  wide 
surface.  But  while  its  lateral  growth  has  been  luxuriant, 
its  upward  growth  has  been  stopped  at  a  given  line. 

The  legitimate  cause  of  surprise,  then,  for  a  European  is  that 
China  should  have  accomplished  so  much^  should  have  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far^  and  yet  that  this  vigorous  growth  and  splendid 
promise  of  achievement  should  at  every  point  be  arrested  as 
by  some  unaccountable  blight.  It  is  as  if  some  captivating 
story,  all  the  elements  of  which  point  to  an  denouement  of 
surpassing  interest,  or  some  song  with  the  air  of  which  we 
are  familiar,  were  suddenly  arrested,  and  the  narrator  or  the 
singer  should  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  never  was  and 
never  would  be  any  more  of  it.  Were  we  in  such  a  position 
with  regard  to  China  that  only  its  principles  and  early 
achievements  were  known  to  us,  what,  on  the  ground  of 
positivism,  should  we  not  be  justified  in  confidently  pre¬ 
dicting  as  the  reward  of  further  research  ?  With  such  en- 
>  The  Chinese,  p.  236. 
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tlmsiasm  and  organization  for  learning,  such  a  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  breadth  and  thoroughness  that  should  characterize 
culture,  such  an  appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  thought 
to  mere  acquisition,  and  such  purity  in  ethical  ideals,  we 
might,  it  would  seem,  be  certain  of  finding,  as  the  fruit  of 
two  thousand  years  of  development,  achievements  in  every 
department  of  literature  that  would  be  a  revelation.  That 
such  expectations  did  float  before  the  imaginations  of  some 
of  the  earlier  students  of  the  Chinese  language,  is  matter  of 
history.  Rdmusat  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  tanta¬ 
lized  the  world  of  letters  by  his  announcements  of  an  un¬ 
told  wealth  of  poetry  and  eloquence  wliich  the  treasury  of 
Chinese  thought  was  soon  to  pour  out  before  it.  What  are 
the  facts  ? 

In  every  department  our  expectations  are  fully  met  as  re¬ 
gards  quantity,  but  so  far  as  the  treasures  of  the  language 
have  been  explored,  they  offer  nothing  from  which  the 
Western  mind  can  derive  a  new  impulse  or  a  genuine  inspira¬ 
tion.  Poetry  from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  “We  must  beware,”  Mr.  Johnson  observes, 
“  of  inferring  from  the  utilitarian  reputation  of  the  Chinese 
an  absence  of  sentiment  or  emotional  aspiration.  The  poet  is 

for  them  the  ideal  of  genius . His  gift  has  always  been 

the  passport  to  high  office,  and  prince  and  people  alike 
bend  before  the  lines  of  his  pencil.”^  “In  odes,  idyls, 
epigrams,  ethical  and  didactic  poems,  proverbs,  effusions  of 
all  moods,  their  fertility  has  equalled,  if  it  has  not  greatly 
surpassed,  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world.”  ^  But  with  all 
this  encouragement,  and  all  this  wide-spread  development  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  Chinese  poetry  has  so  much  as 
entered  the  higher  realms  of  thought.  If  we  except  a  few 
of  the  ancient  religious  poems,  that  suggest  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  there  is  nothing  of  sublimity  or  elevation  in  the 
whole  range  of  its  prolific  versification.  It  is  like  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  poetic  shruberry,  nowhere  rising  into  majestic 
forms,  never  producing  an  epic,  never  leading  the  soul  up¬ 
ward  to  regions  of  higher  contemplation. 

1  China,  p.  517.  *  China,  p.  513. 
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In  dramatic  literature  we  might  expect  if  anywhere  to 
find  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  here  the  national  mind 
has  had  remarkably  free  scope  for  independent  development. 
From  its  very  beginning  the  drama  in  China  has  had  to  fight 
its  way  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  mandarins ;  and 
not  only  has  it  not  been  dominated  by  their  pedantry,  but 
this  characteristic  of  Chinese  culture  has  been  one  of  its 
favorite  and  frequent  subjects  of  ridicule.  Besides  this,  the 
fact  that  it  has,  speaking  generally,  appealed  to  the  better 
side  of  human  nature,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions  its  inspiring  motive  has  been  distinctly  ethical, 
would  naturally  rouse  our  expectation.  This  expectation  is 
not  altogether  disappointed.  Some  of  the  plays  rise  to  the 
highest  level  of  the  Confucian  ethics.  Self-sacrifice,  loyalty 
to  trusts  under  diflUculties,  personal  purity,  are  illustrated 
and  honored ;  while  oppression,  vice,  the  degradation  of 
women,  and  unfaithfulness  in  the  family  relations  are  held 
up  to  opprobrium,  and  punished  with  poetic  justice.  Higher 
than  this,  however,  it  does  not  rise.  There  is  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  that  virtue  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  ethical  greatness,  the  love,  that  is,  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  surprising,”  says  Mr.  Johnson,  “  to 
find  the  defence  of  innocence  so  dependent,  in  an  empire  of 
laws,  on  personal  wits  and  sharp  practice.  The  result  is  a 
lenient  treatment  of  petty  falsehood  and  trickery,  when  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  self-defence  or  for  good  ends,  while  offences 
against  the  great  social  relations  are  severely  dealt  with.”  ^ 
Speaking  in  general  of  the  Chinese  drama,  the  same  author 
says :  “  The  tracks  are  mainly  prescribed.  Certain  promi¬ 
nent  traits  and  classes  in  real  life  are  constantly  repeated, 
and  the  ruts  in  which  meditations  run  seem  to  be  their  title 
to  respect.  Even  the  soliloquy  seldom  leads  to  subtile  springs 
of  motive,  or  rises  above  the  interests  and  facts  in  hand. 
Individuality,  the  fulness  and  flavor  of  the  Western  novel 
or  play,  is  wanting ;  and  the  scene  is  a  level  steppe,  not  moun¬ 
tain,  valley,  and  indented  shore.”  ^ 

^  China,  p.  468. 


*  China,  p.  445. 
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Again,  in  the  different  departments  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music,  what  triumphs 
should  we  not  be  prepared  to  find  among  this  people  of  fine 
esthetic  feeling,  of  marvellously  delicate  touch,  and  high 
moral  perception  ?  Tliere  is  no  want  of  material,  there  is 
no  want  of  earnestness,  there  is  no  want  of  mechanical  dex¬ 
terity.  The  arch  was  known  to  the  Chinese  earlier  than  to 
the  builders  of  Europe.  But  no  grand  architecture,  no  monu¬ 
ments,  speaking  of  inspirations  on  the  part  of  the  people  or 
of  genius  in  individuals  are  here.  As  regards  painting,  we 
are  told,  it  “  has  embodied  the  national  history  quite  as 

earnestly  as  writing . There  are  descriptive  accounts  of 

celebrated  painters,  one  of  which  enumerates  fifteen  hundred 

names ;  and  full  treatises  on  painting  as  an  art . They 

understand  the  secrets  of  color ;  they  are  marvellously  skil¬ 
ful  also  in  the  management  of  materials,  and  in  fineness  of 
touch  they  surpass  all  other  nations.  In  sculpture,  they 
have  labored  as  assiduously,  and  with  almost  equal  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  cutting  of  many  a  jade  vase  is  said  to  have  cost 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime.  They  work  in  bronze,  in  marble,  in 
ivory,  in  mother  of  pearl,  in  horn,  in  stucco,  in  ebony  and 
rosewood,  and  in  the  precious  metals.  The  amount  and 
elaboration  of  their  products  is  almost  endless.  Some  of 
their  great  p»agodas  are  covered  with  innumerable  images. 
The  pre-eminence  of  China  in  the  ceramic  art  is  one  that 
has  associated  her  name  with  the  world’s  finest  productions 
in  this  sphere.  “  China,”  it  has  been  said,  “  has  thrown  her 
whole  soul  into  paste  and  enamel.  Her  porcelain  is  another 
Shi  and  Shu.” 

Now  what  is  there  to  show  for  all  this  ?  An  immense 
addition  to  the  luxury  of  the  world,  a  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  beauty  in  purely  decorative  art,  and  a  refining  influ¬ 
ence  that  has  made  itself  felt  through  every  civilized  nation. 
Exquisite  forms,  delicate  fabrics,  products  which  in  their 
manufacture  have  required  the  extreme  of  skill  and  patience, 
and  which  to  the  Western  mind  have  been  a  revelation  of 
human  possibilities,  have  for  centuries  flowed  from  China, 
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educating  the  nations,  and  contributing  to  their  happiness. 
But  in  all  this  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  that  can 
truly  be  called  elevated.  In  all  its  painting  and  sculpture 
there  is  nothing  that  moves  the  intellect,  nothing  that  invites 
to  contemplation,  nothing  that  takes  the  mind  out  of  itself 
to  fix  it  on  types  that  transcend  the  actual.  No  dreams  of 
an  ideal  strength  and  beauty  here  seek  embodiment  in  forms 
like  those  of  Greek  art.  No  visions  of  a  purified  and  exalted 
humanity  floating  before  the  minds  of  their  painters  have 
produced  a  Fra  Angelico.  No  conceptions  of  a  God -like 
power  and  dignity  have  given  them  a  Michael  Angelo.  The 
whole  region  which  we  denominate  high  art  is  to  them  as  if 
it  were  not.  There  is  nothing  that  even  suggests  the  unat¬ 
tained,  the  realm  of  higher  possibilities  and  hopes. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  music  in  connection  with  the  other 
fine  arts,  because  its  development,  or  want  of  development, 
is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  Its  connection  with  mor¬ 
ality  and  religion  has  in  China  been  most  intimate  and  sig¬ 
nificant.  Thus  Confucius  says,  “  It  is  music,  which  completes 
the  edifice  ” ;  and  again,  “  When  affairs  cannot  be  carried  on 
successfully,  proprieties  and  music  will  not  flourish,  when  pro¬ 
prieties  and  music  do  not  flourish,  punishments  will  not  be 
properly  awarded.”  In  the  older  poetry  music  was  celebrated 
as  “  the  echo  of  wisdom  and  mother  of  virtue,  the  way  of  divine 
knowledge ;  not  for  charming  of  the  ear,  but  to  exp)el  dis¬ 
cord  from  the  heart.”  With  such  a  high  appreciation  of  its 
oflSce,  as  the  attendant  and  counterpart  of  the  Confucian 
ethics,  what  heights  of  development  ought  not  to  have  been 
possible  to  it?  But  in  this  department  the  failure  of  the 
Chinese  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  any  other.  Through 
all  the  ages,  in  which  it  has  held  the  place  of  greatest  honor 
among  the  arts,  it  has  never  found  its  way  into  the  sphere 
of  higher  expression.  “  The  combination  of  religious  and 
moral  ardor  with  crude  performance,  makes  Chinese  musical 
art  almost  a  burlesque.”  ^ 

It  has  tasked  the  inventive  powers  of  all  sinologues  to 
^  China,  p.  84. 
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account  for  the  non-development  of  science  in  China.  Every 
cohdition  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  been  f^rable 
to  it.  Tlie  “  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  things  ”  is  the 
starting  point  of  Chinese  ethics.  A  passion  for  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  careful  preservation  of  facts  of  all  kinds  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  for  its  growth.  While  the  recognition  of 
law,  and  a  belief  in  the  harmony  of  the  material  universe 
with  the  constitution  of  man,  ought  to  have  opened  the  way 
for  an  enthusiastic  investigation  of  their  manifold  relations. 
Mr.  Johnson,  indeed,  regards  the  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  of  Chinese  thought  as  far  more  favorable  in  certain 
directions  to  the  development  of  science  than  those  of  most 
other  races,  Semitic  and  even  Aryan.  “  That  direful  theolog¬ 
ical  chasm,  as  hostile  to  physical  and  social  science  as  to 
religious  liberty,  does  not  exist  for  the  Chinese.  The  world 
is  neither  man’s  prison  nor  his  curse.  The  actual  is  his 
home.  Everything  his  faculties  can  recognize  is  rational 
and  true  knowledge,  and  its  truth  is  made  for  him  to  use ; 
nor  does  he  doubt  the  reality  and -value  of  things,  nor  the 
certitude  of  his  own  perceptions.  As  little  does  he  permit 
himself  to  forget  what  rules  he  has  discerned ;  he  institutes 
them  as  binding  methods  of  research  and  production.”  ^  But 
the  same  author  after  passing  in  review  the  achievements  of 
the  Chinese  in  botany,  medicine,  chemistry,  astronomy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  criticism,  chronology,  geography,  and  politics, 
makes  the  following  comment.  “  Her  over-speed  fron||^ad 
to  hand,  her  absorption  in  the  concrete,  her  plodding  con¬ 
formity  to  fixed  ideals,  bid  us  pause  to  observe  what  moral 
and  spiritual  secret  hides  in  an  earnestness  so  effective  on  a 
ground  so  confined.  Confined  it  surely  is.  In  all  this  wealth 
and  orderly  construction  there  is  defect  of  inner  relation; 
of  that  power  of  combining  phenomona  to  large  results, 
which  is  requsite  to  science.”  ^ 

Further  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment  can  hardly  be  necessary.  It  only  remains  to  be  said, 
that  its  existence  has  been  recognized  by  almost  every  writer 
1  China,  p.  94.  >  China,  p.  113. 
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upon  the  subject,  that  it  has  been  described  more  or  less  ac¬ 
curate,  and  accounted  for  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Before 
passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  its  cause,  however,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  particularly  its  significance  in  this  connection. 
Tlie  fact  to  be  emphasized  is  not  that  the"  Chinese  have  failed 
to  grasp  certain  desirable  results  of  civilization.  Great  as  are 
the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  West  from  science, 
poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  this  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns 
us  now.  The  failure  of  development  in  these  directions  on 
the  part  of  China  is  significant  only  as  it  is  the  indication  of 
a  condition  of  mind  lying  back  of  it ;  and  on  the  otlier  hand, 
the  fact  of  development  is  important  only  as  it  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  Christianity  has  given  of  the  spirit  which  dwells 
/  within  it  —  the  spirit,  that  is,  of  indefinite  upward  growth  — 
the  spirit  which  is  ever  struggling  to  express  and  realize  itself 
in  higher  forms,  which  promises  to  the  human  race  far  more 
than  it  has  ever  yet  accomplished,  which  leads  men  on  witli 
visions  and  hopes,  which  does  not  suffer  them  to  be  satisfied, 
but  which  makes  them  restless,  daring,  willing  to  risk  all  for 
the  sake  of  an  ideal  good.  It  is  for  the  presence  of  this 
spirit  in  Christianity,  and  for  its  absence  from  Confucianism, 
that  we  wish  to  account. 

Causes  op  Arrested  Development. 

Among  the  many  causes  assigned,  some  are  of  such  a 
nafi(||l  that  we  can  at  once  refer  them  to  the  category  of 
perpetuating,  rather  than  originating,  causes.  They  have 
operated  powerfully  to  retain  the  Chinese  mind  within  cer¬ 
tain  well-defined  limits,  but  they  are  themselves  the  result  of 
secret  causes  lying  farther  back,  and  are  chiefly  significant 
as  constituting  the  most  marked  embodiment  and  illustration 
of  certain  inherent  tendencies  of  which  they  are  the  out¬ 
growth.  Language,  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  cannot  fail 
to  powerfully  influence  and  limit  the  operations  of  mind. 
The  ability  to  express  a  thought  is  the  power  of  realizing  it. 
Now  the  Chinese  language  is  distinguished  for  poverty  of 
words  and  sounds.  Having  never  developed  an  alphabet,  it 
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does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of  new  thoughts 
or  of  new  combinations.  Every  new  idea  necessitates  the 
invention  of  a  new  or  newly  modified  character.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  the 
rule  of  arrested  development.  It  has  never  passed  the 
ideographic  or  ideo-phonetic  stage  —  a  stage  which,  in  more 
highly  organized  languages,  marks  a  temporary  and  transi¬ 
tional  phase  of  development.  Now,  such  a  language  must 
have  a  tendency  to  fetter  thought.  Beyond  a  certain  limit 
one  of  two  things  must  take  place  —  either  the  language  will 
give  way,  or  the  thought  will  be  restricted.  If  the  ex¬ 
pansive  force  of  living  thought  is  there,  if  there  are  strong 
ideal  attractions  into  a  higher  realm,  no  language,  howsoever 
hardened  into  rigid  forms,  can  long  resist  the  pressure.  Like 
the  stream  of  liquid  fire  that  pours  from  a  volcano,  if  it 
cannot  find  a  way  within  or  beneath  the  crust  of  its  own  lava, 
it  will  burst  through  it  or  remelt  it,  cutting  new  channels  or 
enlarging  old  ones. 

The  same  is  true  of  an  unbending  educational  system.  It 
hampers  freedom,  discourages  genius,  makes  thought  formal. 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  offspring  of  an  inherent  for¬ 
mality  either  in  the  nation  or  in  the  class  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence.  If  it  be  that  of  a  class  only,  it  cannot  be  per¬ 
manent.  The  petrified  methods  that  subserve  the  interests 
or  fears  of  the  upper  stratum  of  society  will  certainly  be 
broken  through  by  the  more  energetic  life  underneath.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  as  regards  lateral  development,  this 
has  been  the  case  in  China.  The  drama  and  two  great  reli¬ 
gions  have  made  their  way  and  established  themselves  in  the 
face  of  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  mandarins.  This  class 
would  have  been  just  as  powerless  to  have  restrained  an  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  thought,  had  such  a  movement  pressed 
with  any  intensity  for  expression.  Behind  both  these  causes, 
therefore,  we  must  look  for  one  of  a  less  phenomenal  nature, 
to  which  these  owe  their  origin  and  permanence. 

The  cause  assigned  by  the  positivists  is  one  which  has  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  connection,  and  demands  our  first 
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attention.  In  a  course  of  lectures  on  China,  by  M.  Pierre 
Laffitte,^  a  distinguished  follower  of  Comte,  the  close  affinity 
which  exists  between  positivism  and  Confucianism  is  fully 
recognized.  He,  in  fact,  treats  the  latter  as  an  undeveloped 
positivism,  the  spirit  of  which  is  in  profound  sympathy  with 
the  more  modern  philosophy.  It  is  undeveloped,  because  it 
is  the  result  of  fetishism,  the  primary  religion  of  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  out  of  which,  for  some  reason,  the  Chinese  have  never 
moved.  In  other  words,  the  reason  why  China  lacks  the 
spirit  and  the  power  of  the  higher  progress,  which  manifests 
itself  in  science,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  has  had 
no  development  through  polytheism  and  monotheism,  which 
are  the  later  stages  of  the  theological  period.  It  is  from  the 
long  discipline  of  the  theological  regime  of  the  West  that 
modern  positivism  inherits  the  power  of  abstract  thought, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  faculty  of  progress. 

In  this  explanation  I  find  fully  as  much  ground  for  agree¬ 
ment  as  for  dissent.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Western  progress  is  the  result  of  Christian  education ;  and  it 
is  the  main  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  the  failure  of 
the  Chinese  mind  to  enter  the  higher  regions  of  growth  has 
been  owing  to  the  lack  of  the  motive-power  which  Christianity 
supplies.  The  main  principles,  moreover,  on  which  this  ex¬ 
planation  is  grounded  are  reasonable.  They  are  so,  first,  in 
that  they  assume  no  organic  peculiarity  in  the  Chinese  mind, 
but  look  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  that  have  dominated  it  for 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  under  consideration.  They 
are  reasonable,  also,  in  that  they  regard  the  condition  «f  the 
Chinese  as  one  which  has  been  largely  represented  in  other 
nations.  In  the  language  of  M.  Laffitte,  “  It  may  be  said  that 
the  masses  under  all  regimes  have  preserved  fetishism  as  the 
base  of  their  mental  state.”  ^  But,  while  fully  concurring 
with  these  general  ideas,  I  find  the  explanation  built  upon 
them  impossible,  because  it  is  so  thoroughly  out  of  rapport 
with  the  facts  of  Chinese  history. 

1  Considerations  G^n^rales  snr  I'ensemble  de  la  Civilization  Chinoise.  Paris. 
1861. 
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As  to  technical  fetishism, — that  is,  fetishism  as  a  distinct 
form  of  religion,  —  we  have  first  to  consider  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Legge,  who  affirms  that  the  religion  of  China  cannot 
by  any  means  be  classed  under  this  head  ;  and  secondly,  the 
analysis  of  Professor  Muller,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that 
fetishism,  which  has  existed  in  some  degree  under  all  re¬ 
ligions,  has  never  been  developed  in  such  a  pure  form  that  it 
can  with  any  truth  be  said  to  constitute  the  religion  of  a 
people.^ 

But  even  should  we  agree  to  call  the  mental  state  of  the 
Chinese  fetishistic,  we  have  still  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  does  not  represent  an  original  disposition,  but  rather 
a  habit  of  mind  which  has  been  superinduced  in  the  course 
of  their  history.  M.  LaflBtte  tells  us  that  “  fetishism,  sys¬ 
tematized  by  the  adoration  of  the  material  heavens,  is  the 
mental  base  of  the  Chinese  civilization.”  ^  But  nothing  in 
Chinese  history  is  more  certain  than  that  the  adoration  of  the 
material  heavens  was  not  the  most  ancient  religion  ;  but  one 
which  —  if,  indeed,  it  ever  has  prevailed  —  was  subsequent 
to  the  worship  of  a  personal  God,  the  Ruler  of  the  visible 
heavens ;  in  short,  that  what  is  called  fetishism  in  China 
grew  up  as  the  result  of  the  fading  out  of  the  idea  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God,  and  that  it  stands  therefore  in  the  same  relation 
to  an  antecedent  theological  regime  that  modern  positivism 
does. 

Other  explanations  of  a  markedly  divergent  character  offer 
themselves  for  our  consideration.  Some  of  these  go  no 
farther  than  to  define  the  present  mental  attitude  of  the 
Chinese,  without  attempting  to  account  for  it.  Thus,  Sir 
John  Davis :  “  They  profess  to  set  no  value  on  abstract 
science  apart  from  some  obvious  and  immediate  end  of 
utility.”  2  So  also  Hue  speaks  of  the  Chinese  as  “  absorbed  in 

material  interests, . their  whole  lives  but  materialism  in 

action.”  Hegel  says :  “  A  free,  ideal,  spiritual  kingdom  has 
here  no  place.  What  may  be  called  scientific  is  of  a  merely 
empirical  nature,  and  is  made  absolutely  subservient  to  the 

^  Origin  of  Religion,  p.  123.  ^  Considerations  Gendrals,  etc.,  p.  14. 

*  DaTis’s  China,  Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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useful  on  behalf  of  the  state  ” ;  and  again,  of  the  Chinese 
character,  “  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  that  everything 
which  belongs  to  the  spirit  is  alien  to  it.”  ^  A  radical  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  which  such  a  condition  presents  is  offered 
by  Burnouf,  who  takes  the  ground  that  “  the  organ  of  abstract 
notions  is  wanting  to  the  Chinese  brain ;  ”  ^  and  by  Bunsen, 
who  says,“  They  wholly  lack  the  idea  of  conscious  mentality.”  2 

In  direct  opposition  to  all  these  Mr.  Meadows  finds  the 
pivotal  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  mind  to  be  devotion  to 
the  ideal.  “  The  idea  of  the  predominance  of  the  mental  to 
the  material  has  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  Chinese 
existence.”^  After  a  striking  comparison  between  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  attempted  to  perpetuate  themselves  by  mummying 
their  bodies  and  building  stone  mountains,  and  the  Chinese, 
who,  fixing  their  eyes  on  certain  ineradicable  principles  of 
man’s  mind,  have,  in  a  permanent  and  civilized  nation,  given 
to  the  world  its  grandest  and  most  gigantic  monument  of 
human  wisdom,  he  concludes  that  the  latter  had  to  the 
former  something  of  the  superiority  that  mind  has  to  matter.'* 
He  claims  that  by  the  unconscious  testimony  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  by  their  ethics  he  can  prove  “  that  the  Chinese 
are  thorough  idealists  as  compared  with  the  English  and 
French.”  “  The  chief  reason,”  he  tells  us,  “  why  the  Chinese 
have  made  so  little  progress  in  the  physical  sciences  is  not 
a  mental  ‘  incapacity  ’  or  ‘  tenuity  of  intellect,’  but  a  disre¬ 
gard  or  even  contempt  for  things  material  as  opposed  to 
things  intellectual  or  moral.”  ® 

Such  absolute  contradiction  in  the  views  of  careful  students 
of  Chinese  life  and  thought  would  seem,  for  the  present,  to 
baffle  all  attempts  at  trustworthy  conclusions.  But  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  ideas  which  at  first  sight  appears  so  hopeless  may 
be  the  effect  of  a  picture  of  Chinese  history  presented  to  us 
in  the  Chinese  way,  that  is,  without  perspective.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  that  these  conflicting  views  will 

1  Philosophy  of  History,  Part  i.  sec.  1.  ^  Quoted  in  China,  p.  16. 

^  The  Chinese  and  their  Rebellions,  p.  69. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  71,  72. 
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resolve  themselves  into  perfect  order  when  the  due  relation 
of  things  past  to  things  present  has  been  properly  ascertained. 
Mr.  Meadows  does  not  in  general  dispute  the  representations 
of  the  Chinese  of  to-day  made  by  those  who  take  an  opposite 
view  of  the  Chinese  mind.  But  from  ideas  which  he  finds 
in  Chinese  literature  and  which  underlie  their  most  ancient 
institutions,  and  from  the  testimony  of  their  language,  he 
essays  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  are  idealists.  Now  if  we 
may  introduce  that  lacking  element  of  perspective  by  saying 
that  the  Chinese  have  been  idealists,  we  shall,  I  believe,  have 
found  the  key  for  which  we  are  looking. 

I  will  delay  the  reader  with  but  one  illustration  of  this. 
The  claim  as  to  the  idealism  of  the  Chinese  is  fully  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  character  of  the  conceptions  on  which  their 
philosophy  is  built.  The  idea  of  two  great  principles  in 
nature  (the  Yin  and  the  Yang,  the  positive  and  negative, 
the  active  and  the  inactive  forces),  by  which  all  things  are 
produced,  is  of  a  purely  metaphysical  origin,  and  shows  that 
at  some  time  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of 
imaginative  and  speculative  activity.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  after  this  effort  of  abstraction  had  been  made 
all  speculation  seems  to  have  ceased.  A  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  having  been  reached  there  was  no  further  development.^ 
Now  as  this  theory  is  very  ancient,  and  comes  to  us  out  of 
the  prehistoric  period  the  impression  produced  is  like  that 
alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  impression  as 
of  an  intuition  suddenly  flashed  upon  the  mind,  and  after 
that  no  further  light.  Thus  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  of  the 
Chinese  as  carrying  theories  of  nature  “  ready  made  ”  which 
they  impose  upon  all  facts.  He  also  tells  us  that  “  such 
theories,  however  abstract  in  reality,  are  not  held  to  be 
abstractions.”  But  can  we  suppose  that  these  ready  made 
theories,  however  rigid  at  present,  came  to  the  Chinese  mind 
by  any  other  process  than  that  through  which  such  theories 

^  In  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  the  principles  of  Chinese  philosophy  were  re¬ 
stated  by  Choo-fu-tsze,  and  pushed  to  conclusions  not  contemplated  by  the 
earlier  philosophers.  Bat  no  new  elements  of  thought  were  added. 
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have  been  reached  by  other  nations  ?  Does  not  their  existence 
prove  that  the  Chinese  at  some  stage  in  their  development 
passed  through  a  period  of  metaphysical  activity  ? 

This  is  not  the  view  of  the  matter  taken  by  Mr.  Johnson ; 
yet  the  explanation  which  he  gives  strongly  suggests  it. 
“  The  true  statement,”  he  says,  “  of  the  relation  of  the  Q.h- 
stract  to  the  concrete  in  the  Chinese  mind  is  not  that  the  former 
is  absent,  but  that  it  is  inseparable  from  some  fixed  actual 
embodiment ;  and  that  this  conjunction,  being  organic,  took 
place  at  an  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  ideal,  or  rather  was 
one  of  its  first  conditions,  and  from  thenceforth  determined 
its  objects  and  methods  ;  and  that  the  result  of  this  chronic 
inaptness  at  lifting  thought  out  of  phenomena  into  free  spec¬ 
ulation  is  to  deprive  even  the  highest  instincts  of  their  proper 
power  to  criticise  their  own  products,  so  as  to  reconstruct 
them  from  new  stand-points.”  ^  As  being  the  result  of  a  long 
and  thoughtful  study  of  Chinese  history  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  this  statement  deserves  our  careful  attention ;  and 
though  it  may  not  command  our  assent,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  throw  valuable  light  on  the  subject.  As  it  stands,  it  seems 
to  me  most  unsatisfactory.  But  it  is  so  wholly  because  of  the 
two  qualifying  clauses  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
italicise.  Eliminating  these  we  have  what  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case,  “  the  moral  and 
spiritual  secret  ”  which  underlies  the  phenomena  of  arrested 
development. 

The  first  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  two  qualifying 
clauses  (introduced  in  consequence  of  the  author’s  theory 
of  a  radical  peculiarity  in  Chinese  mental  structure)  is  that 
they  seem  to  contradict  and  nullify  the  rest  of  the  explana¬ 
tion.  Without  these  clauses  we  are  presented  with  an  intelli¬ 
gible  sequence.  There  was  a  time  when  the  power  of  abstract 
thought  was  active,  but  this  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
inactivity.  This  arrest  of  development  took  place  at  an 
“  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  ideal  ” ;  and  the  elfect  of 
chronic  inactivity  was  to  deprive  “  the  highest  instincts  of 

1  China,  p.  17. 
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their  proper  power  to  criticise  their  own  products.”  Now 
the  clauses  alluded  to  seem  to  introduce  the  idea  that  the 
mental  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  are  such  as  to  admit  of 
their  having  conceptions  which  are  abstract  and  concrete  at 
the  same  time.  The  former  idea  is  comprehensible,  the  latter 
presents  difficulties. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  theory  of  organic 
peculiarities.  Aside  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  idea  of  a  natural  sequence,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  proved,  it  is,  when  regarded  wholly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  own  merits,  inadmissible.  That  is  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  induction  which  forbids  us  to  assign  any  new  or 
hitherto  unobserved  cause  to  account  for  phenomena  till  it 
has  been  shown  that  all  known  causes  are  inadequate  to  their 
production.  But  this  is  just  what  the  theory  of  structural 
peculiarities  does.  When  Chinese  human  nature  is  separated 
and  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  the  knot  is  cut  in 
place  of  being  untied.  The  cause  assigned,  though  in  itself 
considered  sufficient,  cannot  be  allowed  except  as  a  last  resort. 
In  taking  this  position  it  is  far  from  being  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  in  races  as  in  individuals.  But  that  which  we  call 
ethnic  bent  or  ethnic  temperament  should  always  be  for  us 
that  something  which  remains  when,  in  accounting  for  na¬ 
tional  differences,  the  end  of  the  analysis  of  known  causes 
has  been  reached. 

The  Result  op  a  well-known  Process.^ 

Can,  then,  this  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  race  be  explained 
by  causes  with  the  operation  of  which  we  are  familiar  ?  I 
am  confident  that  it  can  be  so  explained,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
planation  will  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  tendencies  of 
positivism.  Let  us  look  once  more  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  case.  His  first  position  is,  “  The  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  relation  of  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  in  Chinese 

*  “  Without  religions  faith  man  is  like  an  oak-tree  planted  in  a  flower-pot.”— 
0.  Frederick  Wright. 
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mind  is  not  that  the  former  is  absent,  but  that  it  is  inseparable 
from  some  fixed  actual  embodiment'^ 

There  is  nothing  in  this  statement  that  separates  the 
Cliinese  constitutionally  from  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  if 
by  a  fixed  actual  embodiment  of  the  abstract  in  the  concrete  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought  exists, 
but  that  it  is  so  profoundly  asleep  as  to  be  practically  inopera¬ 
tive.  Large  bodies  of  men  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have 
been  in  the  condition  thus  described.  Our  Saviour  was 
deeply  impressed  with  such  a  fixed  actual  embodiment  in 
the  men  of  his  time.  The  great  end  of  Christ’s  mission  was 
a  spiritual  one,  but  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  make  those 
among  whom  he  moved  understand  this,  they  persisted  in 
associating  him  exclusively  with  material  and  worldly  ends. 

He  healed  their  sick  with  a  word,  hoping  thus  to  impress 
upon  them  the  fact  that  he  could  restore  their  souls  to  health. 
He  gave  sight  to  their  blind,  indicating  thus  his  ability  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  spiritual  understanding.  He  accom¬ 
panied  these  marvellous  acts  with  oral  instruction,  with  para¬ 
ble  and  precept,  with  explanation  and  persuasion.  He  tried 
men  on  the  side  of  their  hopes,  he  tried  them  on  the  side  of 
their  fears.  He  startled  them  with  exhibitions  of  his  power. 
But  how  almost  imperceptible  was  the  result !  They  could 
understand  none  of  these  things.  When  after  a  spiritual 
discourse  he  miraculously  fed  the  great  multitude  that  had 
been  listening  to  him,  the  only  desire,  so  far  as  we  know, 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  audience  was  a  coveting  of  the 
ability  to  get  bread  without  working  for  it.^  In  vain  did 
he  speak  to  them  of  the  bread  of  God  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven.  Their  imaginations  could  not  be  elevated.  So 
profoundly  was  our  Saviour  impressed  with  this  condition  of 
their  minds  that,  enumerating  the  treasures  most  to  be 
coveted  by  men,  he  put  at  the  very  head  of  his  list  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  poverty. 

His  account  also  of  the  process  by  which  such  a  condition 
of  mind  is  reached,  is  almost  identical  with  that  given  by 

1  John  vi.  28. 
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Mr.  Johnson,  though  expressed  in  different  words.  In  sub¬ 
stance  it  is  the  enunciation  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual 
world  of  a  principle  well  recognized  in  the  physical,  namely, 
the  gradual  weakening  and  final  loss  of  a  faculty  by  disuse. 
“  For  whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance ;  but  whosoever  hath  not  from  him 

shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hatli . For  this  people’s 

lieart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and 
tlieir  eyes  they  have  closed.”  The  main  object  of  the  parable 
of  tlie  talents  is  the  illustration  of  this  point.  The  servant 
wlio  digged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  treasure,  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  who  neglect  to  use  the  faculty  for  spiritual 
tilings  which  God  has  given  them.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
principle,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  Mr.  Johnson  outlines  when 
lie  says,  “  the  result  of  this  chronic  inaptness  at  lifting  thought 
out  of  phenomena  into  free  speculation  is  to  deprive  even  the 
highest  instincts  of  their  proper  power  to  criticise  their  own 
[iroducts.”  And  it  will  not  require  much  reflection  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  psychological  condition  which  in  the  view 
of  Isaiah  and  Christ  constituted  the  most  marked  character¬ 
istic  of  a  nation  highly  favored  in  point  of  spiritual  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  familiar  with  an  idealistic  literature  of  the  loftiest 
type,  lias  in  somewhat  varying  degrees  characterized  all 
nations,  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  the  paople  is  concerned. 

But  it  may  be  objected  at  this  point  that  we  have  trans¬ 
ferred  the  discussion  from  a  broad  ground  to  a  narrow  one 
—  from  a  question  as  to  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought  to 
an  inquiry  which  concerns  only  one  development  of  it.  To 
which  I  reply  no  change  of  base  has  been  made,  except  such 
as  is  involved  in  turning  back  from  the  middle  of  a  subject 
to  the  beginning  of  it.  It  is  through  the  religious  nature  of 
man  that  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought  is  first  called  into 
activity.  Until  roused  by  the  desire  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at 
some  conception  of  an  unseen  power  to  which  it  can  refer 
the  origin  of  its  own  being  and  the  voice  of  conscience,  the 
faculty  of  abstract  thought  is  but  a  slumbering  potentiality. 
This  is  very  clearly  recognized  by  Comte.  Speaking  of  the> 
VoL.  XL.  No.  158.  87 
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process  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  its  theological  training  he  says,  “  This  process  is 
not  only  inevitable  but  indispensable.  No  other  could  stir 
the  intellect  from  its  primitive  torpor.”  ^  At  this  starting- 
point  of  our  discussion,  therefore,  wc  occupy  common  ground 
with  the  positivists ;  and  in  wliat  follows  it  will  be  my  aim 
to  show  that  the  growth  of  the  faculty  of  abstract  thought 
depends  on  a  continuance  of  the  same  influences  that  origina¬ 
ted  it.  Tliis  is  not  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  religious 
activity  of  a  nation  will  be  the  jueasure  of  its  progress.  The 
development  of  man’s  spiritual  nature  has  been  to  a  very 
great  extent  abnormal.  But  we  shall  not,  I  believe,  be  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  say  that  all  real  progress  in  a  nation 
will  be  measured  by  the  sanity  and  clearness  of  its  religious 
beliefs. 

The  religions,  and  the  substitutes  for  religion,  which  have 
so  profoundly  influenced  the  history  of  mankind  are  so 
many  different  responses  to  the  demands  of  the  spiritual 
nature.  Their  original  purpose  has  been  to  meet  and  sat¬ 
isfy  those  demands  as  different  kinds  of  food  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  body  for  nourishment.  Most  of  them 
have,  however,  but  poorly  served  the  end  for  which  they 
were  called  into  existence.  The  sustinence  which  they  have 
provided  has  been  largely  of  an  unwholesome  character. 
Instead  of  strengthening  the  faculty  to  which  they  minister 
they  have  in  many  cases  enfeebled  it.  Men  have  craved 
spiritual  stimulants  and  narcotics,  and  they  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  them.  Under  the  influence  of  the  former 
they  have  dishonored  the  name  of  religion  by  every  kind  of 
excess  in  thought  and  action.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  they  have  lulled  the  highest  part  of  their  natures  into 
a  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  death.  Both  these  tendencies  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  nearly  all  nations ;  but  the 
latter  has  been  by  far  the  more  powerful  and  continuous  in 
its  action.  Spiritual  activity  of  any  kind  is  repugnant  to 
Ihe  mass  of  men.  It  is  an  interruption  and  disturbance  of 
1  Sjstem  of  Positive  Polity,  Vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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that  absorption  in  material  interests  which  constitutes  their 
present  happiness  ;  and  their  blind  feeling  about  for  a  religion 
is  not  generally  a  desire  for  spiritual  elevation,  it  is  not  a 
wish  to  be  lifted  out  of  their  present  condition  into  a  realm 
of  higher  thought  and  feeling,  but  rather  the  desire  to  be 
made  comfortable,  spiritually  at  ease  in  the  life  with  which 
tliey  are  familiar. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  put  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection  of  a  religion  and  accept  its  con¬ 
solations  never  penetrate  to  its  higher  thoughts ;  and  from 
the  continual  pressure  of  this  large  element  there  results  a 
tendency  to  the  obscuring  and  transmuting  of  all  that  is 
most  elevating  in  it.  Truths  which  probe  the  wounds  of 
human  nature,  which  make  the  aims  of  life  discouragingly 
high,  which  promise  peace  only  as  the  result  of  overcoming, 
which  bid  men  be  emptied  of  themselves,  which  prescribe 
unselfish  activities  of  mind  and  body,  which,  in  short,  sub¬ 
ject  the  whole  life  to  the  dominion  of  the  spiritual  nature,  are 
the  truths  which  the  mass  of  men  wish  their  religion  to  take 
charge  of  for  them.  It  is  not  the  strengthening  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  higher  faculties,  it  is  not  even  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  ask  for,  but  their  quieting.  They  have  their 
desire.  Almost  every  religion  contains  that  within  itself 
which,  taken  apart  from  its  other  truths,  can  be  turned  to 
such  base  purposes.  And  if  no  quieting  potion  can  be  wrung 
from  the  original  elements  of  a  religion,  additions  are  sure  to 
be  made  wliich  will  accomodate  it  to  the  wants  of  the  worldly- 
minded  mass  of  its  followers.  Fatalism,  formalism,  idolatry, 
and  rationalism  are  the  well-worn  ways  of  escape  from 
spirituality.  No  religion  that  has  ever  existed  among  men 
has  altogether  resisted  this  tendency.  Christianity  has  re¬ 
peatedly  succumbed  to  it. 

We  have,  then,  two  factors  for  the  production  of  the  in¬ 
activity  of  the  spirit.  One  of  these  (the  natural  tendency 
to  absorption  in  material  interests)  operates  with  a  great 
degree  of  uniformity  in  all  nations,  and  may  be  called  the 
invariable  factor.  The  other  (the  prevailing  religious  idea) 
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is  an  exceedingly  variable  one.  To  this,  then,  we  must  look 
for  the  explanation  of  those  peculiarities  of  development 
which  have  distinguished  different  races.  In  some  nations 
the  religious  ideas  that  have  gained  currency,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  inadequacy  or  perversion,  have  operated,  with¬ 
in  certain  limits,  for  the  support  of  the  spiritual  nature; 
wliile  in  others  their  influence  has  been  overpowering  in  the 
opposite  direction.  China  is  the  most  pronounced  example 
of  this  latter  class.  The  development  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  man  has  here  been  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  permanent  disabling  of  that  faculty  on 
which  the  mind  is  dependent  for  all  its  higher  achievements. 

The  Chinese  were  once  Idealists. 

In  the  hope  of  persuading  the  reader  that  this  explanation 
harmonizes  the  facts  of  Chinese  history  I  would,  in  the  first 
place,  direct  his  attention  particularly  to  a  point  already 
glanced  at.  It  is  this :  There  was  a  time  when  the  people 
of  China  were  not  as  they  now  are  —  a  time  when  the  ideal 
and  the  spiritual  had  freer  play  within  them.  The  concjurrent 
testimony  of  almost  all  Chinese  scholars  of  any  note  leaves 
little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  position.  Dr.  Legge 
affirms  that  five  thousand  years  ago  the  Chinese  were  not  only 
monotheists,  but  monotheists  in  the  purest  acceptation  of 
that  word.  That  is,  they  accorded  the  idea  of  divinity  to  one 
Supreme  Being,  who  was  regarded  as  a  person.  This  Being 
was  not  at  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  of  gods  inferior  and  supe¬ 
rior;  he  stood  absolutely  alone.  Ministering  spirits  there 
were,  who  fulfilled  his  behests ;  but  they  were  conceived  of 
as  occupying  no  higher  place  than  that  accorded  to  angels  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Though  not  conceived  of  as  the 
creator  of  the  primal  forces  of  the  world,  he  was  regarded  as 
having  absolute  control  over  them,  and  as  bringing  all  things 
to  pass  through  their  agency.  He  was  righteous,  benevolent, 
cognizant  of  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  in  his  regulation  of  the 
forces  of  nature  he  was  influenced  by  human  conduct ;  send¬ 
ing  prosperity  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  displaying  his 
wrath  against  the  wicked. 
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As  the  existence  of  such  a  conception  of  God  among  the 
ancient  Chinese  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  our  argu¬ 
ment,  the  following  quotations  from  eminent  Chinese  scholars 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Dr.  Edkins  gives  the  following  as 
the  result  of  his  studies  :  “  The  ancient  Chinese  believed  in 
God  as  a  personal,  active  being,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth,  just,  powerful,  and  merciful.”  ^  Dr.  Douglas  says : 
“  The  highest  object  of  worship  among  the  ancient  Chinese 

was  Shang  Ti . It  was  by  his  favor  that  sovereigns 

ruled  and  nations  prospered,  and  it  was  at  his  decree  that 
thrones  were  upset  and  kingdoms  were  brought  to  nought. 
As  an  earthly  sovereign  rules  over  a  kingdom,  so  Shang  Ti 
lords  it  over  the  azure  heaven.”  ^  On  this  point  Mr.  Johnson 
speaks  very  strongly.  After  noting  the  number  of  early 
writers  who  had  represented  the  Chinese  as  atheists,  he 
says :  “  Nothing  can  be  now  more  palpable  than  that  the 
Shang  Ti,  or  Ti  (supreme  ruler),  of  the  ancient  classics  is 
represented  as  an  intelligent  Providence,  hearing  the  prayers 

and  knowing  the  hearts  of  men . The  Shih  King  gives 

him  an  almost  Hebrew  personality,  as  surveying  the  world, 
seeking  out  men  for  rulers,  giving  counsels  to  King  Wan, 

and  praising  his  virtues . He  smells  the  sweet  savor  of 

sacrifice ;  he  is  looked  to  for  aid  in  trouble,  makes  and 
unmakes  kings,  is  the  bright  and  glorious  God . Al¬ 

mighty,  he  hates  no  one.  He  is  the  spirit  of  Tien  (heaven), 
the  source  of  morality,  of  just  retribution,  and  of  all  earthly 

blessings . He  has  given  man  a  moral  sense ;  is  offended 

witli  Kwan,  and  chooses  to  reveal  the  ‘  great  plan  ’  to  Yu. 
Tang  confesses  his  sins  to  the  heart  of  Shang  Ti.”  ® 

The  elevation  of  this  conception  sets  in  a  strong  light  the 
religious  characteristics  of  the  early  Chinese.  It  shows  us 
that,  though  given  to  divination,  they  breathed  a  spiritual 
atmosphere  of  comparative  purity ;  and  that,  in  those  days 
at  least,  they  were  characterized  by  no  inaptness  for  the 
lifting  of  thought  out  of  phenomena. 

^  The  Religions  of  China,  pp.  47,  48.  ^  Religion  in  China,  p.  94. 

»  China,  pp.  723,  724. 
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It  is  important  to  notice,  also,  with  regard  to  this  early 
conception  of  God,  that  it  presented  him  to  men  not  alone 
as  the  guardian  of  great  interests,  but  also  as  the  compas¬ 
sionate  parent  of  men  of  low  degree.  He  indeed  watches 
jealously  the  actions  of  those  whom  he  has  placed  in  power, 
and  holds  them  to  a  strict  account  for  the  use  whicli  they 
make  of  it ;  but  he  is  also  attentive  to  the  prayers  of  those 
who  are  in  trouble  ;  he  listens  when  they  call  for  help  against 
injustice  ;  he  is  not  deaf  to  those  who  implore  pity  ;  he  can 
even  be  reasoned  with  as  to  his  judgments.  His  heart  is 
with  the  people.  He  “  sees  with  the  people’s  eyes.”  He 
“  loves  tlie  reverent.”  “  Everything,”  says  Mr.  Johnson, 
“  implies  his  dealing  with  men  and  things  in  detail.  In 
these  ways  the  Shuh  mentions  him  thirty-eight  times.” 

How  THE  Development  op  Ideausm  was  Checked. 

Now  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fate  which  in 
China  befell  this  simple  conception  of  God.  The  story  of 
its  obscuration  and  almost  total  eclipse  is  one  that  has 
repeated  itself  in  the  history  of  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
“  When  they  knew  God  they  worshipped  him  not  as  God, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened.”  But  the  spiritual  decadence  of  no  two 
nations  has  been  exactly  alike,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese 
it  was  marked  by  features  sufficiently  peculiar  to  account  for 
the  very  peculiar  history  of  that  people.  To  understand  this 
we  must  turn  to  the  odes  themselves,  in  which  we  have  found 
the  idea  of  God,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  indications  of 
a  mental  tendency  which  might  have  ripened  into  the  results 
which  confront  us.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far  before  coming 
upon  a  cause  which  seems  likely  and  sufficient.  The  idea  of 
God  in  all  these  odes  connects  itself  with  the  common  life 
and  every-day  affairs  of  men.  They  look  to  him  as  the 
author  and  guardian  of  material  interests.  The  blessings 
which  he  sends  have  to  do  with  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  freedom  from  oppression,  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  social  felicity. 
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and  health.  There  is  little  indication  of  the  existence  of 
other  and  higher  wants.  To  be  righteous  in  order  that  they 
may  be  prosperous  in  their  earthly  lot  is  the  extent  of  their 
aspiration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a  connection  between 
tliis  absence  of  spiritual  restlessness  in  the  earliest  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  nation  and  the  development  of  a  utilitarian  and 
materialistic  philosophy  in  its  later  growth.  For  as  society 
advances  from  its  simple  forms  to  those  which  are  more 
highly  organized  and  complex,  the  demands  of  material 
interests  become  more  and  more  absorbing. 

But  we  arc  again  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  are 
not  peculiar  in  these  early  characteristics.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  the  oldest  monuments 
of  Egyptian  thought  are  marked  by  similar  traits.  And  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  blessings  and  curses  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  be  convinced  that,  so  far  as  the  wants 
and  aspirations  of  that  people  were  concerned,  they  occupied 
4n  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  the  same  spiritual  plane. 
We  must  therefore  look  for  something  more  distinctive  in 
the  Chinese  conception  if  we  would  discover  why  they  did  not, 
like  the  Egyptians,  develop  a  priesthood,  a  mythology,  a^id  a 
system  recognizing  many  gods,  or,  like  the  mass  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  fall  away  into  idol-worship. 

I  believe  we  shall  find  this  distinctive  feature  of  Chinese 
thought  in  the  predominance  which  is  everywhere  given  to  the 
idea  of  God  as  one  who  reflects  the  mind  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
rulers  that  specially  occupied  the  mind  of  Shang  Ti.  He 
selected  and  upheld  rulers  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but 
for  the  work  which  they  were  to  do.  He  looked  upon  them 
with  favor  only  as  they  brought  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  people  who  were  their  charge.  It  might,  at  first  sight, 
seem  that  this  circumstance  ought  to  have  proved  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the 
hearts  and  daily  thoughts  of  the  masses.  It  in  fact  produced 
just  the  opposite  result.  For  as  society  became  organized 
the  idea  of  God  as  the  God  of  individuals  receded  before  that 
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which  regarded  him  as  the  God  of  the  whole  people  as  a  unit. 

And  at  this  point,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  digression,  we 
must  note  the  freedom  with  which  the  Chinese  of  those 
earlier  days  entered  the  realm  of  abstract  thought,  and 
worked  out  the  results  which  have  moulded  their  civilization. 
The  idea  of  the  state^  which  underlies  and  dominates  every 
other  idea  in  China,  is  purely  an  abstraction ;  and  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  its  rites  and  symbolism  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  for  their  comprehension.  It  is,  indeed,  because  of  their 
highly  idealistic  character  that  so  many  observers  have  failed 
to  connect  one  part  with  another,  and  detect  the  unity  of  the 
system  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  source  and  end  of  all 
things  in  China. 

Out  of  the  conception  that  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the  mind  of  God,  that 
Shang  Ti  saw  with  the  people’s  eyes,  that  the  wants  of  the 
people  were  the  revelation  of  his  will,  grew  as  naturally  as  a 
wide-spreading  tree  may  grow  from  a  tender  shoot,  the 
system  that  makes  the  central  idea  of  existence,  the  supreme 
object  of  devotion  to  be  the  “  collective  good  of  the  collective 
lifer  The  very  same  idea,  in  fact,  that  at  the  epoch  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  made  prominent  in  Europe,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  flowered  into  the  elaborate  social  system  of  Comte, 
in  China  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago  developed  into 
that  idea  of  the  state  which,  so  far  as  its  leading  characteris¬ 
tics  and  motives  are  concerned,  is  its  exact  counterpart.  And 
as  the  elevation  of  this  idea  to  the  supreme  importance  usurps 
the  place  of  God  in  the  modern  system,  so  in  China  it  quietly 
and  gradually  pushed  the  thought  of  God  further  and  further 
into  the  distance.  As  the  emperor  existed  for  the  good  of  the 
collective  life,  or  state,  so  also  Shang  Ti,  one  step  liigher  in 
the  grade  of  being,  existed  for  the  same  purpose.  And  if  the 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the  human  race  was  the  one 
idea  that  absorbed  the  mind  of  God,  it  should  be  the  absorb¬ 
ing  idea  of  every  individual  man  wlu>  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ways  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  conception  of  God  as  the 
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compassionate  protector  of  individuals  and  the  object  of 
appeal  in  personal  troubles  would  fade  out  before  this  over¬ 
shadowing  idea  of  the  averaged  and  balanced  well-being  of 
the  race.  For  as  the  gratification  of  individual  desires  and 
the  righting  of  private  wrongs  is  to  a  great  extent  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  collective  good,  an  appeal  to  Shang  Ti  for  the 
attainment  of  personal  ends  would  be  of  the  nature  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  his  highest  and  most  sacred  intent.  To  be  in 
harmony  with  his  will  the  collective  good  must  have  a  col¬ 
lective  representation.  Thus  the  worship  of  God  by  the 
emperor  for  all  took  the  place  of  that  scattered  and  personal 
worship  which  was  the  earlier  and  simpler  form  of  Chinese 
religion  ;  and,  access  to  God  being  cut  off,  men  were  forced 
to  transfer  the  activities  of  their  religious  nature  elsewhere, 
either  to  the  idea  that  had  supplanted  God  in  their  minds  or  to 
some  other  person  or  idea.  But  the  mass  of  men  cannot  wor¬ 
ship  an  idea  as  distinct  from  a  person.  This  difficulty  was  met 
for  the  Chinese  by  the  symbolizing  of  the  idea  of  the  state. 
The  emperor,  though  in  one  aspect  only  the  servant  of  the 
people,  became  in  another  aspect  the  sacred  emblem  of  the 
sacred  idea.  But  the  emperor,  like  Shang  Ti,  was  remote. 
The  religious  instincts  of  the  people  craved  something  nearer 
and  more  closely  connected  with  individual  life  to  take  the 
place  of  personal  relations  to  a  God  of  persons.  This  they 
found  in  the  worship  of  ancestors.  As  the  emperor,  the 
head  of  the  nation,  was  the  representative  of  its  collective 
humanity,  so  the  house-father,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  was, 
in  a  more  limited  sphere,  the  representative  of  its  collective 
life.  The  personal  devotion  and  service  of  every  man  must 
display  itself  primarily- within  this  limited  sphere.  In  the 
right  adjustment  of  his  family  relations  he  first  of  all  and 
mainly  could  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  ideal. 
Within  this  same  sphere,  therefore,  he  might  discharge  his 
religious  obligations.  Thus  the  worship  of  ancestors,  a  primi¬ 
tive  and  natural  form  of  religion  with  most,  if  not  all,  nations, 
became  in  China  consecrated  by  its  symbolic  connection  with 
the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  state,  and  firmly  estab- 
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lished  as  the  one  necessary  form  of  religious  expression  for 
all  the  people. 

But  it  may  be  said  as  an  objection  to  this  account  of 
Chinese  development  that  it  cannot  be  verified,  because  we 
cannot  trace  its  successive  stages.  The  history  of  China 
begins  with  the  odes ;  and  in  the  odes  we  are  confronted 
with  all  the  above-mentioned  phases  of  thought  and  life 
existing  contemporaneously.  The  personal  and  private  wor¬ 
ship  of  Shang  Ti,  the  vicarious  worship  of  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  the  worship  of  ancestors,  all  emerge  together  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  pre-historic  period.  This  is  true.  But  the 
subsequent  fate  of  these  elements  indicates  clearly  which  were 
the  old  and  decaying  ones,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  comparatively  young  and  growing  ones.  These  odes,  we 
must  remember,  are  the  most  ancient  literature  of  a  people 
in  whom  the  conservative  instinct  is  peculiarly  strong ;  and 
we  should  naturally  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  them  the 
expression  of  some  ideas  that  embodied  the  consciousness  of 
antecedent  generations,  together  with  those  which  were  the 
transcript  of  the  living  thought  of  their  age.  When  we  come 
as  far  down  in  history  as  the  time  of  Confucius  we  know 
that  the  conception  of  God,  as  a  God  of  persons,  has  lost 
its  vitality ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Confucius  himself, 
while  he  grounded  his  teaching  upon  the  odes  and  made  a 
carefully  annotated  collection  of  them  for  the  use  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  ignored  this  element  in  them ;  and  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  impersonal  word  signifying  heaven  in  place  of  the 
word  meaning  God  confirmed  his  countrymen  in  the  habit 
of  living  and  thinking  without  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  the  state  as  the  central  object  of  all  thought  and  all 
activity  has  gone  on  developing  and  maturing  strength  through 
the  centuries. 

It  must  be  said,  moreover,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection 
that  the  odes  do  not  mark  the  extreme  limit  of  approach  to 
the  sources  of  Chinese  history.  The  study  of  the  Chinese 
characters  carries  us  back  to  a  much  earlier  period.  “  The 
results  of  analysis,”  says  Dr.  Legge,  put  us  en  rapport  with 
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the  Chinese  fathers  fullj  five  thousand  years  ago.”^  At 
that  time  they  were  monotheists.^  From  this  earliest  forma¬ 
tive  period  to  the  twenty-third  century  b.c.  liistory  is  almost 
a  blank  ;  but  not  quite.  “  One  very  important  step,”  the 
same  author  tells  us,  had  certainly  been  taken  during  this 
long  and  unreported  interval.  Methods  of  worship,  as  the 
complement  of  the  religious  ideas  on  which  I  have  tried  to 
throw  light  from  the  primitive  Chinese  characters,  had  been 
instituted;  a  worship  of  God  for  all,  but  in  which  the  ruler 
of  the  state  should  be  the  only  officiator ;  and  a  worship  of 
ancestors  by  all,  or  at  least  by  the  heads  of  families,  for 
themselves  and  all  the  members  in  their  relative  circles.”  ® 

^  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  8.  *  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

^  The  Religions  of  China,  p.  23,  I  am  aware  that  some  students  of  Chinese 
literature  have  taken  a  different  view  from  the  one  here  presented.  The  vexed 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  name  of  Shang  T!  as  a  synonyme  for  God 
has  developed  two  markedly  opposed  tendencies  in  the  interpretation  of  Chinese 
thought ;  and  the  heat  of  controversy  has  unquestionably  led  scholars  on  both 
sides  to  take  extreme  positions.  Those  who  favor  this  use  of  the  word  Shang  Tt 
are  probably  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  a  personal  God 
is  recognized  at  the  present  day ;  while  some  who  oppose  its  use  are  led  into  dis¬ 
puting  the  position  that  the  odes  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  purer  form  of 
belief  in  ancient  times.  The  justification  of  this  denial  is  grounded  not  so  much 
on  a  critical  study  of  the  ancient  classics  as  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary 
for  Western  scholars  to  follow  the  interpretation  of  the  classics  agreed  to  by  the 
educated  Chinese  of  to-day,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  the  interpretation  given  by 
the  great  philosopher  of  the  twelfth  century,  a.d.,  Choo-fu-tsze.  But  it  would 
certainly  seem  as  if  our  scholars  were  infected  with  the  Chinese  spirit,  if  they 
could  agree  to  hamper  the  investigation  of  Chinese  literature  in  accordance 
with  any  such  view.  Our  knowledge  of  this  people,  if  it  has  taught  us  any¬ 
thing  aright,  has  made  it  clear  that  they  are  most  inapt  at  analyzing  their  own 
ideas,  and  that  self-criticism  is  a  branch  of  discipline  much  neglected  by 
them.  But  if  the  study  of  the  classics  is  conducted  in  an  independent  spirit, 
no  one  who  reads  the  odes  sufficiently  to  apprehend  the  conception  with  which 
they  are  instinct,  of  Shang  Ti  as  a  personal  God,  and  from  them  turns  to  the 
Commentary  of  Choo-fu-tsze,  written  more  than  two  thousand  years  later, 
can  avoid  the  conviction  that  this  philosopher  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
these  ancient  writings  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  occupies  in  relation  to  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures.  When  Choo-fu-tsze  says  **  Shartg  Ti  is  law"  he  certainly 
seems  to  present  a  literary  parallel  to  Mr.  Arnold  when  he  says  Jehovah  is  “  a 
stream  of  tendency"  Mr.  Meadows,  who  has  written  more  appreciatively  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  perhaps,  than  any  one  else,  feels  it  necessary  to  make  an 
elaborate  apology  for  him.  He  says,  “  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  us  that  he 
must  have  been  guilty  of  deliberate  dishonesty  in  understanding  anything  bat 
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In  the  growth  of  two  institutions,  then,  the  worship  of  God 
by  the  emperor  for  all,  and  the  worship  of  ancestors  by  all, 
I  believe  we  find  the  embodiment  of  those  ideas  which  have 
moulded  the  Chinese  to  the  practical,  unimaginative,  unaspir¬ 
ing  type  of  mind  which  distinguishes  them  among  the  nations. 
In  the  removal  from  their  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  relations  to  God  we  recognize  the  withdrawal  of  that 
power  which  under  the  Christian  religion  exerts  a  perpetual 
attraction  into  a  higher  realm.  And  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors  we  have  a  well  worn  channel  for  the  continual 
drawing  off  of  that  religious  energy  which,  in  default  of  such 
an  escape,  would  overflow  and  carry  disorder  into  this  bal¬ 
anced  and  immovable  system.  Ancestor  worship  has  been 
uniformly  represented  by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
underlying  motives  of  the  Chinese  as  the  immovable  thing 
at  the  bottom  of  all  their  immobility.  As  one  has  said,  it  is 
like  “  the  iron  particles  in  their  blood.”  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  characterizes  all  the  Chinese.  A  visitor  among  them  is 
often  sorely  puzzled  by  tl>e  appearance  of  great  diversity  of 
religious  development.  Temples,  convents,  priests,  and  cere¬ 
monies  having  notliing  in  common  with  the  severe  ideals  of 

an  intelligent  personal  being,  the  ruler  of  the  world,  by  the  terms  Shang  TI, 
Tien,”  etc.  But  while  exonerating  the  commentator  from  any  intention  to  mis¬ 
represent,  he  none  the  less  sees  in  him  a  per\'erter  of  the  simple  and  clear  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  odes.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  theory  that  the  Chinese  have  always 
occupied  the  same  religious  plane  that  they  do  to^ay,  makes  it  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  account  in  any  reasonable  way  for  the  glaring  inconsistency  that  confronts 
us  in  Chinese  religious  conceptions.  In  the  state  worship,  performed  three 
times  a  year  by  the  emperor,  we  have  still  a  recognition  of  a  Supreme  conscious 
God,  who  like  the  Shang  Ti  of  the  odes  rules  all  things  by  his  own  will  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  dictates  of  rightousness.  Many  of  the  prayers  offered  in  this 
worship  have,  in  passages,  a  startling  resemblance  to  the  prayers  offered  in  Chris¬ 
tian  churches.  Now,  contrasted  with  this,  we  have  in  the  whole  educated  class 
of  China  a  nation,  as  it  were,  of  theoretical  atheists.  Mr.  Meadows  speaks  of 
the  state  worship  as  “  a  mere  ceremonial,”  in  which  the  people  have  no  share, 
which  is  associated  with  no  theological  doctrines,  and  which  exercises  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  national  principles  of  morality  and  legislation.  Whence  came  this 
higher  religion,  preserved  as  it  were  in  ice,  at  the  summit  of  Chinese  national  life  ? 
Has  it  been  always  the  same?  or  is  this  state  religion  the  dead  body  of  a  once 
national  faith  from  which  human  life  and  thought  have  through  the  ages  slowly 
ebbed  away  1 
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Confucianism  arrest  his  attention  on  every  side.  Two  other 
religions  he  is  told  divide  with  it  the  activities  of  this  great 
people.  But  TaOism  and  a  debased  form  of  Buddhism  are 
only  the  side  developments  of  the  religious  instinct  checked 
in  its  upward  growth,  but  not  satisfied.  These  religions  are 
living  witnesses  to  the  indestructibility  of  the  spiritual  part 
of  man,  the  evidence  of  a  life  that  has  been  forced  into 
abnormal  forms.  There  is  no  power  in  them  to  revolutionize 
character.  A  man  may  call  himself  a  Buddhist  or  a  TaOist, 
but  underneath,  and  before  all  else,  he  is  a  worshipper  of  his 
ancestors,  and  a  worshipper  of  the  idea  of  the  collective  good 
of  the  collective  life.  We  cannot  justly  estimate  the  forma¬ 
tive  power  of  such  an  earth-bound  worship  if  we  think  simply 
of  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  mind  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
generation.  For  ages  the  Chinese  have  had  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  earth.  Every  thought,  every  aspiration,  every  im¬ 
agination,  has  been  bent  and  made  to  grow  in  this  one  direc¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  cumulative.  What  was  at  first  a  matter 
of  intention  and  training  becomes  at  last  an  ingrained  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  the  soul  of  man  is  borne  down  and  held  down 
by  the  density  of  a  moral  atmosphere  that  lies  upon  it  “  with  a 
weight  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life.** 

A  Comparison  op  Ideals. 

The  relation  of  such  a  mental  habit  to  progress  is  evident 
enough  the  moment  we  recognize  the  prime  condition  of 
progress,  namely,  the  existence  of  some  powerful  attraction 
into  an  ideal  realm.  Men  are  induced  to  enter  upon  and 
endure  the  labors  involved  in  progress  only  by  a  vivid  con¬ 
ception  of  a  condition  of  things  better  than  that  in  which 
they  are.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  quality  of  progress 
is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  ideal  of  which  it  is  the 
offspring.  We  strive  for  great  or  for  little  things  accordingly 
as  the  visions  which  paint  themselves  on  the  cloud-land  of  a 
possible  future  are  of  a  noble  or  of  an  ignoble  type.  If  a 
man*s  highest  dreams  reach  only  to  a  condition  one  step 
removed  above  that  in  which  he  is,  the  height  of  that  step 
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will  be  the  measure  of  his  progress.  In  communities,  again, 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  relative  and  absolute  progress. 
If  the  highest  ideal  of  a  community  is  the  attainment  for  all 
or  for  the  many  of  a  condition  that  is  continually  realized 
by  some  of  its  members,  there  can  be  in  that  community  no 
progress  except  within  the  lines  of  this  fulfilled  ideal.  There 
may  be  extension,  there  may  be  a  filling  out  of  the  ideal, 
and  a  continually  increased  realization  of  it  so  far  as  amount 
is  concerned  ;  but  there  can  be  no  rising  above  it.  In  other 
words  a  stationary  ideal  makes  a  stationary  people.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  equally  true.  An  advancing  ideal  makes 
an  advancing  people.  If  something  better  and  higher  is 
continually  unfolding  itself  to  the  vision  of  those  who  arc  in 
the  front  ranks  of  progress  there  will  be  absolute  and  real 
movement  upward.  Old  grounds  will  be  abandoned,  new 
positions  will  be  occupied.  Human  life  and  thought  will 
not  be  a  repetition  of  the  things  that  have  been  ;  they  will 
be  a  continual  unfolding  and  becoming.  Nor  can  such 
progress  be  confined  to  those  who  are  its  leaders.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  expectancy,  the  habit  of  peering  into  the  future  for 
a  coming  good,  the  feeling  of  unrest,  and  of  the  inconclusive¬ 
ness  of  all  that  is,  will  extend  from  those  who  lead  through 
the  whole  intelligence  of  a  nation. 

Now,  the  supreme  ideal  of  every  nation  is  involved  in  its 
conception  of  the  being  and  will  of  God.  I  say,  the  being 
and  the  will  of  God,  because  the  mere  conception  of  a 
supreme  existence,  if  it  be  out  of  relation  to  the  life  of 
man,  cannot  determine  the  ideal  of  that  life.  The  possibility 
of  approach  to  the  higher  state  is  a  necessary  element  in  that 
conception  which  shall  shape  an  ideal. 

The  reader  will  have  already  divined  the  conclusion  to 
which  this  argument  tends ;  and  if  the  positions  thus  far 
taken  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment,  he  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  trace  in  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the 
Chinese  from  the  Christian  conception  of  God  the  counter¬ 
part  of  those  characteristics  which  distinguish  Chinese  from 
Christian  development.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  con- 
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ception  of  God  in  China  was  supplanted  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation  ]oj  the  idea  of  the  state  —  an  idea  of  purely  mundane 
origin,  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  humanity  as  announced 
by  Comte.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Great  Learning 
Confucius  lays  down  the  supreme  object  of  life  which  should 
occupy  the  attention  and  constitute  the  goal  of  highest  aspi¬ 
ration  for  all.  “  Things,”  he  says,  “  have  their  root  and 
their  completion.  Affairs  have  their  end  and  their  begin¬ 
ning.”  The  root  or  beginning  is  the  “inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  things  ” ;  the  end  or  completion  is  the  “  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  empire.”  It  is  true  that  the  first 
object  of, the  Great  Learning  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  “  the 
making  of  one’s  self  more  and  more  illustrious  in  virtue.” 
But  to  wliat  end  is  this  cultivation  of  self  ?  It  is  no  other 
than  that  indicated  above  —  the  securing  tlie  “  tranquillity 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  empire  ”  —  the  collective  good 
of  the  collective  whole. 

There  is  here  no  recognition  whatever  of  God,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  something  *of  higher  importance  than 
God  is  conceived  of  as  the  end  of  life.  We  have  already 
seen  with  what  boldness  Mencius  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  are  the  most  important  element  in  the  state, 
the  spirits  of  the  land  and  grain  the  next,  the  emperor  the 
least.  Tlie  same  course  of  reasoning  was  unconsciously 
carried  out  to  include  the  Ruler  of  heaven  also,  as  one  who 
in  the  highest  capacity  of  all  served,  and  was  therefore  sub¬ 
ordinate  to,  the  idea  of  the  state.  The  highest  thought  of 
God  had  been  fully  compassed  by  man.  In  other  words, 
the  highest  desire  of  God  is  no  other  than  the  highest 
desire  of  man.  “  Heaven  sees  as  my  people  see  ;  Heaven 
hears  as  my  people  hear.”  The  Divine  Spirit  is  conceived 
of  not  as  becoming  conscious  of  himself  through  the  finite 
spirit,  as  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  process  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  future  presents  nothing  in  the  way  of  becomings 
save  the  filling  out  of  a  fully  comprehended  plan  —  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  that  which  in  a  limited  way  has  been  already 
realized. 
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Let  us  now  compare  this  with  the  Cliristian  conception 
of  God.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  one  God  of 
the  Bible  is  not  the  same  God  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
men  of  all  times.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  early 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  like  the  early  Chinese  poetry,  dwell  upon 
the  thought  of  Him  as  the  guardian  of  material  interests. 
He  visits  men,  according  to  their  deserts,  with  the  blessings 
of  health,  fertile  lands,  timely  rains,  abundant  harvests,  fruit¬ 
ful  flocks  and  herds,  peace,  and  long  life  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  But  from  the  very  beginning  tliere  is  also 
another  and  a  liigher  strain.  There  are  intimations  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  something,  yet  to  be  revealed,  wdiich  will  bring  man 
into  a  higher  state  of  blessedness  than  ho  is  as  yet  able  to 
conceive.  Abraham  lives  not  alone  in  the  thought  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  material  |5rosperity  with  which  God  has  surroun¬ 
ded  him.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  a  distant  and  undefined  future ; 
and  it  is  his  unshaken  faith  in  a  blessing  to  be  realized  only 
when  he,  and  countless  generations  after  him,  shall  have  passed 
away,  that  constitutes  the  great  bond  of  friendship,  the  ground 
of  intimate  communion  between  himself  and  God.  He  knows 
not  the  meaning  of  that  promise,  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ” ;  but  he  recognizes  in  its 
Author  one  who  has  great  and  unsearchable  things  to  unfold, 
and  in  himself  the  medium  through  which  some  part  of  that 
unfolding  is  to  take  place. 

The  revelation  moves  on ;  but  men  are  never  permitted 
to  feel  that  they  have  fathomed  the  thought  of  God.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  becomes  to  them  more  and  more  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  infinitely  raised  above 
that  in  which  his  earth-born  creatures  habitually  dwell.  The 
language  of  the  prophets  is :  “  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  tlian  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts.”  We  have  here  a  progressive  revelation  and  an 
advancing  ideal.  Though  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  manifest 
himself  to  men,  though  he  encourages  them  individually  and 
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collectively  to  draw  near  to  him,  they  are  never  permitted 
to  forget  that  he  is  an  infinite  being.  And  when  Christ,  the 
great  revealer,  brings  men  into  still  closer  relations  to  the 
Almighty  Father  he  at  the  same  time  raises  immeasurably 
their  conception  of  the  Divine  character  —  the  ideal  toward 
wliich  they  are  to  strive.  Houses  and  lands  and  the  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  worldly  treasures  are  no  longer  the  promised 
rewards.  Ideal  blessings,  the  dim  outlines  of  which  some 
few  only  can  begin  to  discern,  are  to  be  the  objects  of  striving 
henceforth.  And  to  those  who  see  farthest  into  these  new 
lieavens,  the  prospect  is  the  most  bewildering  in  its  immen¬ 
sity.  “  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God  !  ”  is  their  language  ;  “  How  unsearchable 
are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out.” 

But  corresponding  to  this  advancing  idea  of  God,  and  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  it  in  Christianity,  is  the  continually  advancing 
conception  of  the  destiny  of  man.  What  he  is,  at  any 
moment  of  the  world’s  history,  is  but  the  suggestion  of  that 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become.  His  earthly  career 
is  only  the  initial  chapter  in  a  life  that  may  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  development  throughout  the  ages.  And  though  the  ideal 
toward  which  he  labors  is  one  which  constantly  eludes  him, 
receding  as  he  advances,  yet  no  impossibility  divides  him  from 
it.  No  natural  barriers  limit  his  development,  or  separate 
him  from  the  source  of  infinite  perfection,  out  of  which  he 
sprung  and  toward  which  he  may  forever  make  progress. 
Although  finite  he  takes  hold  of  infinity  because  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  nature  are  infinite. 

But  Christianity  does  something  more  than  present  man 
with  ideals.  Its  greatest  power  as  a  religion  of  progress  can 
be  appreciated  only  in  the.  light  of  the  relations  which  man 
is  made  to  sustain  to  these.  There  are  two  streams  of 
tendency  in  human  nature  —  the  egoistic  and  the  altruistic. 
Let  us  examine  briefly  how  Christianity  engages,  develops, 
and  unites  these  seemingly  antagonistic  forces.  First,  as  to 
tlie  egoistic  side  of  man’s  nature,  —  what  is  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  take  possession  of  and  intensify  man’s  pas- 
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sion  for  self-satisfaction'  and  self-development  ?  The  most 
marked  peculiarity,  from  tliis  point  of  view,  which  distin¬ 
guishes  Christianity  from  positivism  is  its  individualizing  of 
man.  There  is  no  loss  of  power,  as  in  the  worship  of  the 
ideal  of  tlie  state,  by  the  conception  of  divided  opportunity 
and  divided  responsibility.  Christianity  points  out  a  goal  to 
be  labored  for  not  by  the  human  race  in  its  corporate  capac¬ 
ity,  but  one  which  is  to  be  gained  or  lost  by  individuals. 
The  destiny  of  each  man,  in  one  view,  stands  by  itself.  The 
opportunities  of  life  cannot  be  taken  from  me  by  the  failure 
of  my  neighbor  to  appreciate  tliem.  They  cannot  be  made 
fruitful  to  me  by  the  combined  earnestness  of  all  the  other 
members  of  the  community  in  which  I  live.  My  will  is  the 
arbiter  of  my  destiny.  The  prospect  of  infinite  blessedness 
and  never-ending  development  thus  appeals  to  each  individ¬ 
ual,  not  as  to  a  fractional  part  of  the  human  race,  but  as  if 
he  stood  alone  with  God  in  the  universe.  The  Almighty 
has  encompassed  him  behind  and  before,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  him. 

Again,  the  opportunities  open  to  each  individual  connect 
themselves  directly  with  his  moral  nature  and  with  his 
personal  sense  of  duty.  The  destiny  set  before  a  man  is 
not  one  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject,  as  the 
balance  may  seem  to  lie  on  the  side  of  pain  involved  in  striv¬ 
ing,  or  on  that  of  happiness,  the  fruit  of  overcoming.  A 
necessity  lies  upon  him.  The  “  categorical  imperative  ”  of 
duty  as  related  to  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  God  impels 
him.  The  unutterable  woe  of  not  realizing  the  plan  of  his  life 
lies  over  against  the  heavenly  vision  that  beckons  him  onward. 
The  training  of  his  imagination  that  has  made  possible  the 
thought  of  an  ever  increasing  happiness,  has  at  the  same 
time  given  him  a  vivid  presentiment  of  that  wretchedness 
without  soundings  that  is  its  necessary  alternative.  Concep¬ 
tions  such  as  these  penetrate  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
individual  life,  and  affect  profoundly  the  quality  of  man’s 
self-consciousness.  The  thought  of  unmeasured  possibili¬ 
ties  lays  upon  him  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant  to  force  him  into  ways 
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not  of  his  own  choosing,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ennobles 
him  with  the  consciousness  of  unlimited  power.  A  man- 
who  lias  clearly  conceived  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  God  and  to  the  human  lives  that  touch  his,  each  one  with 
infinite  possibilities  like  his  own,  cannot  think  meanly  of  his 
inheritance  or  of  his  standing  in  the  universe.  Like  the  God 
who  has  made  him,  he  is  a  free  agent.  He  can  look  upward 
into  ever-widening  heavens  and  trace  the  path  of  an  un¬ 
limited  progress,  he  can  also  look  downward  into  unlimited 
degradation. 


ALTRmSM. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  place  in  human  nature  even  than 
that  where  the  sense  of  duty  takes  its  rise.  Love  is  the 
power  that  underlies  all  true  living.  The  power  of  powers, 
it  alone  co-ordinates  and  unites  all  the  faculties  in  an  har¬ 
monious  and  vigorous  development.  Without  it  man  never 
forgets  himself  and  passes  beyond,  into  that  nobler  and  higher 
creature,  his  better  self.  The  positivists,  as  we  have  seen, 
fully  recognize  this.  With  them  as  with  us,  the  subjection  of 
the  intellect  to  the  heart  is  the  mainspring  of  all  power  for 
the  attainment  of  unselfish  ends. 

This  accord  brings  all  the  more  fully  into  view  the  second 
great  characteristic  which  distinguishes  Christianity  from  pos¬ 
itivism  ;  namely,  the  immeasurably  greater  elevation  of  the 
source  from  which  it  draws  its  power  for  the  development  of 
love,  or  altruism.  Under  Comte’s  system  the  subjection  of  the 
intellect  to  the  heart  is  to  be  secured  by  the  force  of  innate 
altruism  stimulated  by  an  ever  increasing  enlightenment. 
The  object  which  is  to  awaken  and  continually  augment  our 
unselfish  devotion  is  the  conception  which  each  one  may  form 
for  himself  of  a  society  on  earth  in  which  those  outward, 
but  very  uncertain,  sources  of  happiness  which  the  few,  who 
are  reckoned  the  more  fortunate,  now  possess  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  great  multitude  of  men.  Science  is  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  with  a  new  energy  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  desir¬ 
able  end.  The  sight  of  all  the  misery  that  now  exists. 
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because  of  the  anarchical  condition  of  society,  will  act  as  an 
ever  present  stimulus  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  alleviations 
wrought  by  every  new  discovery,  the  sense  of  nearing  that 
which  is  the  object  of  pursuit,  will  unite  the  whole  human 
race  in  a  fervor  of  altruistic  enthusiasm. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  picture  is  enhanced  by  a  compari¬ 
son  with  Christianity,  in  which  the  latter  appears  as  a  religion 
that  has  specially  cultivated  and  encouraged  selfishness,  a 
religion  that  «lias  isolated  the  individual,  and  centered  all  his 
energies  on  securing  salvation  for  himself.  Comte  indeed 
admits  that  the  doctrine  of  the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to 
the  heart  was  instinctively  accepted  by  theological  systems, 
but  “  it  was  coupled,'’  he  tells  us,  “  with  an  error  which 
after  a  time  destroyed  all  its  value.”  ^  “  There  is,”  he  says, 

“  a  natural  connection  between  egoism  and  the  absolute . 

So  natural  is  this  tendency  that  when  the  fictitious  synthesis 
becomes  fully  systematized  in  monotheism  it  is  necessarily 
led  to  deny  the  existence  of  all  true  altruistic  sentiment.”  ^ 
But  whatever  the  historic  development  of  Christianity  may 
have  been,  its  very  soul,  as  it  came  from  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  was  altruism  of  the  most  exalted  character.  “  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength.”  Paul  and  John  enlarged 
upon  this  theme  in  words  which,  beyond  all  their  other  utter¬ 
ances,  bear  the  unmistakable  marks  of  divine  inspiration. 
“  Though  1  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.”  “  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Christianity,  there  is  no  personal  salvation,  there  is  no 
heaven  to  be  attained,  there  is  no  God  to  be  found,  without 
love. 

The  transcendent  elevation  of  the  object  thus  presented  for 
the  drawing  out  of  man’s  love  by  Christianity  sets  it  in  a  world¬ 
wide  contrast  to  that  given  by  positivism.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  embodiment  of  the  highest  thought  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  conceive  —  the  thought  of  a  being  of  un- 

1  System  of  Positive  Polity,  Vol.  i.  p.  13.  ®  Ibid.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  27. 
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limited  perfections,  infinite  in  purity  and  power  and  majesty, 
the  great  and  glorious  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the 
source  and  end  of  all  things  that  have  been  or  shall  be.  But 
love  cannot  be  called  forth  in  any  great  degree  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  cold  ideal,  no  matter  how  elevated  and  worthy 
of  adoration.  Pre-eminently,  we  might  almost  say  exclu¬ 
sively,  Ciiristianity  depends  for  the  development  of  altruism 
upon  the  fact  that  “  He  first  loved  us.”  This  is  the  central  , 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation;  that  notwithstanding  all 
appearances  to  the  contrary,  all  the  dreary  sights  and  sounds 
of  earth,  the  universe  is  ruled  by  a  God  of  love,  a  God  who 
desires  the  happiness  of  our  race,  and  of  every  individual  in 
it,  and  who  in  all  things  is  working  toward  that  end,  guiding 
those  who  earnestly  desire  the  truth,  and  supplementing 
their  feeble  efforts  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But,  it  will  be  replied,  this  is  pure  mysticism.  It  is  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  imagination,  and  instead  of  strengthening  men 
for  action  in  real  life,  it  carries  them  away  into  an  ideal 
realm  and  squanders  that  force  which  positivism  directs  to 
alleviating  the  substantial  ills  of  the  world.  This  might  seem 
reasonable  if  Christ  had  comprehended  the  whole  law  in  the 
first  half  of  it.  But  he  who  said  “  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  ”  said 
also  “  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  Love  must  have  activi¬ 
ties,  or  it  fades  away  into  sentimentality.  By  the  second 
half  of  the  great  law,  therefore,  a  way  is  provided  for  the 
expression  and  growth  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  creature  by 
active  service  for  the  Creator;  and  this  prescribed  way  is 
identical  with  that  which  Comte  recommends  to  us.  The 
believer  in  Christ  has,  therefore,  all  the  power  that  positiv¬ 
ism  has  to  offer,  in  the  way  of  innate  altruism,  with  the  in¬ 
centive  of  love  and  gratitude  and  loyalty  to  a  Father  of  in-' 
finite  attributes  superadded.  Enthusiasm  for  humanity  is 
love  to  God.  It  is  not  only  the  great  channel  specially  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  activity  of  love  to  God  to  flow  in,  but  it  is  the 
sole  test  of  love  to  him.  If  a  man  say  I  love  God  and 

hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar . He  that  loveth  not  his 

brother,  abideth  in  death . I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed 
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me  not :  sick  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not . For 

inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did 
it  not  to  me.” 

In  view  of  the  whole  experience  of  mankind,  the  vision  of  a 
world  redeemed  by  innate  altruism  is  the  product  of  a  more 
daring  flight  of  the  imagination  than  any  of  the  so-called 
dreams  of  Christianity.  If  the  mind  is  made  to  dwell  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  strength  of  that  natural  benevolence,  which 
works  by  sympathy,  the  amount  and  potency  of  it  may  be  made 
to  appear  considerable.  But  it  can  appear  so  only  when 
viewed  out  of  relation  to  other  tendencies.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  history  of  the  world  remind  us  that,  when  crossed 
by  the  demands  of  egoism,  the  force  of  altruism,  unsupported 
by  powerful  incentives,  is  a  thing  too  feeble  to  affect  in  any 
appreciable  degree  the  great  streams  of  social  tendency. 
China  has,  through  thousands  of  years  of  continuous  and 
comparatively  undisturbed  development,  made  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  power  of  innate  altruism  stimulated  by  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  collective  whole.  Human¬ 
ity  has  been  its  God.  With  what  result  we  have  seen  in  a 
former  article.  The  humanity  developed  has  been  of  a  low 
type.  The  good  of  the  individual  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
idea  of  the  collective  life.  And  of  a  progressive  humanity 
—  a  humanity,  that  is,  which  seeks  by  radical  changes  to 
right  great  wrongs  —  there  is  no  trace. 

Science. 

But  the  claim  of  the  positivists  with  regard  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  altruism  is  not  one  whit  more  preposterous  than 
their  assumption  that  science,  under  their  system,  will 
receive  a  new  impulse.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the  heart,  Comte  tells  us 
that  without  this  limitation  of  the  intellect  “  experience  has 
shown  too  clearly  that  it  would  almost  always  follow  its 
natural  bent  for  useless  or  insoluble  questions.”  ^  But  if  the 
intellect  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  heart  it  is  of  the  utmost 
^  SjBtem  of  Poaitive  Polity,  Yol.  L  p.  15. 
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importance  that  the  object  on  which  the  heart  is  fixed  should 
be  so  high  as  to  include  every  possible  sphere  of  intellect¬ 
ual  activity.  The  God  of  Christianity  presents  man  with 
such  an  object.  The  supreme  object  of  positivism,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  subjection  of  the  intellect  to 
the  heart  under  its  sway  would  necessarily  forbid  the  entrance 
of  thought  into  those  realms  of  speculation  where  all  great 
scientific  truths  are  found.  “  When  it  is  said  that  the 
intellect  should  be  subordinate  to  the  heart,  what  is  meant  is, 
that  the  intellect  should  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  heart  suggests,  the  ultimate  object  being  to 
find  proper  satisfaction  for  our  various  wants.”  ^  Now  under 
Christianity  a  further  knowledge  of  the  great  central  mind 
of  the  universe  is  a  human  want.  Under  positivism,  on  the 
contrary,  no  such  want  exists.  How,  for  instance,  could  tlie 
heart  intent  on  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  ever  suggest 
to  a  positivist  an  investigation  of  the  problems  of  astronomy  ? 
Would  not  all  effort  for  the  discovery  of  natural  laws,  not 
connected  with  some  foreseen  useful  end,  be  an  example  of 
the  intellect  following  “  its  natural  bent  for  useless  or  in¬ 
soluble  questions  ?  ” 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  thus  far  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  greatest  achievements  of  science 
have  been  reached  without  a  thought  of  any  advantage,  other 
tlian  a  spiritual  one.  They  have,  it  is  true,  brought  in  their 
train  innumerable  practical  l)enefits  to  mankind,  but  these 
have  come  by  the  way,  and  after  the  manner  of  things  added 
to  those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  idea  of  the 
dignity  and  the  sacredness  of  pursuits  which  have  for  their 
end  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  so  familiar  to  us 
that  men  hardly  think  of  asking  whence  it  has  arisen  ;  and 
when  those  who  have  forgotten  the  end  in  the  means  claim 
for  science  the  right,  as  it  were,  of  eminent  domain  in  the 
field  of  thought,  they  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  claim 
rests  upon  a  purely  religious  foundation.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  all  the  sacredness  of  scientific  pursuits  is  a  sacred- 
1  System  of  Positive  Polity,  Vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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ness  which  they  derive  from  the  fact  tliat  they  are  the  great 
agencies  of  humanity,  prosecuting  for  it  the  quest  of  the 
thought  of  God.  With  the  thought  of  God  taken  away, 
science  falls  to  the  level  of  other  useful  occupations.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  irrepressible  impulse  toward 
the  cultivation  of  science  that  has  characterized  modern 
thought  has  be'en  the  direct  and  natural  outcome  of  an  al)- 
sorbing  desire  to  reach  a  fuller  comprehension  of  God,  a 
desire  bred  in  the  mind  by  the  Christian  conception  of  man's 
relations  to  him.  So  much  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  is 
necessary  for  the  first  step  toward  him  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  responsible  creature  in  the  universe.  It  has  been 
made  immeasurably  clearer  by  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ.  But  beyond  this  first  step  the  knowledge ’of  God, 
whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal,  is  the  reward  of  those 
only  who  seek  him  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  mind 
and  with  all  the  strength.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  the 
world  by  hints,  by  glimpses,  in  fragmentary  and  enigmatical 
disclosures,  to  the  end  that  men  should  seek  for  him,  and  in 
seeking  develop  all  those  higher  qualities  which  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  striving  and  overcoming.  Even  the  utterances  of 
Christ,  abounding  as  they  do  in  figures,  in  paradoxes,  in  formal 
contradictions,  no  less  than  the  revelation  of  God  in  nature, 
stimulate  far  more  than  they  satisfy.  From  all  this  provoca¬ 
tion  and  drawing  out  of  the  mind  of  man  has  resulted  theol¬ 
ogy,  of  which  the  natural  sciences  are,  properly  speaking,  a 
branch. 

At  this  point  the  history  of  China  throws  a  particularly 
strong  light  on  the  assumptions  of  positivism.  If  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  the  idea  of  God  and  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on 
humanity  can  act  as  an  inspiration  to  the  pursuit  of  science, 
this  great  civilization  ought  to  afford  substantial  proof  of  it. 
All  through  the  centuries  the  earnest  prosecution  of  science 
(“the  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  things”)  has  been  de¬ 
clared  the  chief  instrumentality  for  attaining  the  good  of 
mankind.  There  has  been  no  theology  and  no  church  to  set 
itself  against  it.  Those  who  have  made  useful  discoveries 
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have  always  been  rewarded  with  honors  amounting  almost 
to  worship.  The  result  has  been,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
the  non-development  of  science,  but  the  non-existence  of 
that  conception,  which  is  a  commonplace  to  us,  that  there 
is  a  distinct  nobleness  and  greatness  attaching  to  scientific 
pursuits  apart  from  any  practical  advantage  that  may  flow 
from  them. 

But  it  is  not  alone  for  its  inspiration  that  science  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  ideals  of  Christianity.  The  very  power  by  which 
it  works,  and  without  which  its  results  could  never  have  been 
achieved,  is  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  discipline  through 
which  the  human  mind  has  passed  in  its  attempts  to  grasp 
spiritual  ideas.  The  ability  of  the  Western  mind  to  soar 
aloft  and  sustain  itself  in  the  region  of  abstract  thought  is 
the  result  of  training,  just  as  the  inability  of  the  Chinese 
mind  to  lift  itself  from  the  ground  is  the  result  of  an  opposite 
training.  The  Chinese  are  in  this  respect  like  birds  that  by 
long  ages  of  domestication  have  lost  the  power  of  using  their 
wings,  though  these,  with  all  the  muscles  required  for  their 
movement,  still  remain  to  them.  Christianity  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  dint  of  powerful  attractions  and  the  goadings 
of  dire  necessity,  forced  its  subjects  to  lofty  flights  into  the 
realms  of  abstract  thought.  The  requirements  of  a  great 
scientific  mind  are  indeed  many  and  varied,  but  there  can 
be  no  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature  without  the  possession 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  the  hypothesis-framing  power ; 
the  power,  that  is,  of  combining  many  ideas  into  a  possible 
system,  of  holding  this  system  in  suspense  for  criticism,  of 
dissolving  and  recombining,  and  of  producing  continually  new 
forms  from  the  imagination  till  the  true  one  has  been  found. 
In  one  view  the  discoverer  of  a  great  law  creates  it  anew. 
The  operations  of  mind  involved  in  such  a  discovery  may  at 
least  be  said  to  be  the  nearest  approach  that  the  human  mind 
can  make  to  creation. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  circumstance  that 
Comte  in  his  system  of  evolution  lays  great  stress  not  only 
on  the  inevitableness,  but  on  the  necessity,  of  the  theological 
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stage  of  development,  which  he  calls  the  “fictitious  synthe¬ 
sis,”  for  the  growth  of  the  human  spirit  into  the  final  religion 
of  positivism.  But  the  transition  from  theology  is  not  direct. 
There  is  an  intermediate  stage  —  the  metaphysical ;  which, 
after  a  brief  development,  will  entirely  disappear.  “  All  the 
metaphysical  spirit  can  really  affect  is  to  dissolve  the  theo¬ 
logical  spirit  without  in  any  way  filling  its  place,  being  im¬ 
potent  for  construction.  It  next  tries  to  corrupt  the  positive 
spirit,  in  order  to  set  up  its  entities  above  wills  and  laws 
alike.  But  here  its  attacks  are  harmless,  for  as  there  is  no 
affinity  between  the  two  there  can  be  no  true  admixture  of 
them.”  1  Thus  another  great  realm  of  activity  for  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  sealed  up.  Bat  if  all  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
metaphysics  is  to  cease,  how  are  we  to  climb  to  the  higher 
regions  of  thought  ?  To  affirm  that  the  triumph  of  positiv¬ 
ism  will  be  the  end  of  metaphysics,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  it  will  be  the  end  of  science  in  all  its  higher  depart¬ 
ments.  “  The  metaphysical  process,”  says  Whewell,  “  has 
always  gone  on  most  actively  in  the  most  prosperous  periods 

of  each  science . It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  from  the 

works  of  all  great  discoverers  passages  more  profoundly  met¬ 
aphysical  than  any  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
barren  a  priori  reasoners.”  ^ 

The  following  quotation  from  the  late  Professor  Benjamin 
Pierce  is  of  the  character  of  exhortation  rather  than  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but  no  excuse  is  needed  for  exhortation  from  such  a 
source.  “  Men  of  science  !  do  not  forget  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  reverence  taught  to  youth.  Your  logic  of  induction 
may  be  as  pellucid  as  ice ;  but  beware  lest  you  be  bound  in 
its  frigid  and  rigid  bonds,  till  you  become  as  immovable  and 
incapable  of  progress  as  those  who  were  seen  by  the  Floren¬ 
tine  prophet,  condemned  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Tartarus. 
Retrace  your  steps  upwards,  through  the  narrow  avenue  of 
ideality,  out  of  this  threatened  darkness,  to  the  grateful 
warmth  and  light  of  the  surface,  where  you  can  see  the  stars 

1  System  of  Positive  Polity,  Vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

^  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Part  ii.  Book  xiii.  chap.  4. 
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again.  Your  science  will  recover  the  perception  of  the 
central  luminary,  which  is  the  unfailing  fountain  of  pure 
knowledge,  and  will  be  restored  to  the  praise  and  worship  of 
tlie  almighty,  omniscient,  and  all-loving  God.”  ^  In  view  of 
this  warning,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  turn  once  more 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  find  him  tracing  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  between  what  he  calls  the  Chinese  “  concrete  habit  ” 
of  thought  and  “  modern  evolutionism.”  After  speaking  of 
the  purely  ideal  character  of  the  conceptions  which,  at  an 
early  period  'of  their  development,  the  Chinese  imposed  on 
nature  and  mind,  he  calls  attention  to  the  influence  which 
the  “  concrete  habit  ”  has  had  “  in  causing  them  to  slip  those 
questions  which  have  occupied  the  speculative  faculty  of  other 
races ;  such  as  origin,  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  and  the 

logic  of  ontology . This  transference  of  such  themes  from 

the  sphere  of  discussion  and  suspense  into  that  of  finished 
operation  and  ultimate  fact,  gives  to  Chinese  philosophy  the 
appearance  of  a  serene  assumption  of  solutions  where  nothing 
is  really  solved.  It  it  curious  that  modern  evolutionism  pro¬ 
duces  a  similar  impression  in  its  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
faculties  and  forces,  by  what  are  really  mere  variations  in  the 
defining  phraseology ;  mere  restatements  of  the  facts  and 
processes,  which  still  await  a  deeper  ground.”  * 

The  dependence  of  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  music, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  upon  the  existence  of 
ideals  that  have  been  called  into  being  for  the  satisfaction  of 
man’s  religious  wants  is  too  evident  to  need  more  than  a 
bare  statement.  In  every  country  where  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  has  been  realized  in  any  of  these  branches,  in 
India  and  Greece  as  in  Modern  Europe,  that  excellence  has 
been  in  close  connection  with,  and  often  the  direct  expression 
of  religious  ideas  and  aspirations.  They  all  in  their  full  growth 
present  a  secular  as  well  as  a  religibus  side.  But  in  so  far  as 
the  secular  predominates  over  the  religious  in  their  produc- 

1  Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences.  By  Benjamin  Pierce,  p.  36. 

^  China,  p.  945. 
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tion  they  show  decline.  The  spirit  of  a  higher  inspiration 
takes  its  flight,  to  be  succeeded  by  mannerism,  imitation,  and 
the  reproduction  of  conventional  and  artificial  modes  of  feel¬ 
ing,  or  by  that  lower  inspiration  that  seeks  intensity  in  sen¬ 
suality  or  a  morbid  love  of  horrors.  Originality  and  inven¬ 
tive  power  of  a  high  order  are  inseparable  from  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  motives  that  are  primarily  traceable  to  religion. 

Christianity  in  History. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  Christianity  has  failed  historically  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  its  motives.  It  has  through 
centuries  of  its  development  manifested  a  profound  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  mankind,  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to^^their  cry  for  deliverance  from  oppression,  has 
helped  to  rivet  the  chains  that  have  bound  them  in  slavery, 
has,  meanwhile,  cajoled  them  into  the  acceptance  of  present 
injuctice  and  wretchedness  by  the  promise  of  a  future  great 
reward,  has  persistently  and  bitterly  opposed  itself  to  science, 
has  discouraged  every  kind  of  free  intellectual  activity.  To 
which  it  must  be  replied,  Christianity  has  done  none  of  these 
things  ;  but  individuals  and  associations  of  men,  who  in  their 
human  weakness  and  short-sightedness  have  assumed  to 
represent  the  spirit  of  Christ,  have  been  guilty  of  every  form 
of  intolerance  and  selfishness.  The  character  of  Christianity 
was  clearly  announced  by  its  founder  to  be  a  revolutionary 
power  in  the  world.  It  was  destined  to  encounter  obstacles 
at  every  step,  many  of  which  would  be  of  an  insidious  charac¬ 
ter.  Its  triumph  was  not  to  be  a  sudden  one.  Its  millen¬ 
nium  was  not,  as  that  of  modern  schemes  has  been  said 
always  to  be,  “  just  round  the  corner.”  It  was  to  grow  like 
a  seed,  it  was  to  work  like  leaven. 

From  the  days  of  its  early  triumphs,  Christianity  has  been 
like  a  fire,  well  kindled,  but  repeatedly  overwhelmed  and 
smothered  by  the  heaping  on  of  great  masses  of  unseasoned 
fuel.  And  like  such  a  fire  it  has  emitted  for  long  periods 
great  volumes  of  smoke  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
light  and  heat.  The  flood  of  worldliness  and  heathenism 
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that  diluted  Christianity,  when  it  became  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  and  of  barbarism  that  flowed  into  it  in  subsequent 
centuries,  changed  at  times  its  most  vital  characteristics; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  excessive  conservatism  wliich  the 
presence  of  such  dangers  developed,  even  more  perhaps  than 
the  foreign  elements  themselves,  almost  shut  out  from  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  the  knowledge  of  true  Christianity. 
Two  capital  errors  distinguished  this  period  of  wandering  in 
the  desert.  The  first  was  the  removal  of  God  to  a  distance 
where  he  could  be  reached  only  through  the  ministrations  of 
the  church  or  the  intercessions  of  the  saints.  The  second 
was  the  declaration  of  a  radical  and  irreconcilable  hostility 
between  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit.  By 
the  former,  the  essential  error  of  Confucianism,  man  lost  in 
great  measure  his  sense  of  personal  communion  with  God ; 
and  by  the  latter,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Buddhism, 
he  was  led  to  see  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  science  the 
service  of  the  devil,  and  in  the  philanthropy  which  sought 
the  temporal  well-being  of  men  a  snare  for  the  capture  of 
souls. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  There  is  another  side  to 
those  centuries  to  which  has  been  given  the  dismal  name  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  With  all  its  mistakes.  Mediaeval  Christianity  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  quenching  the  Spirit.  It  nourished 
the  ideal.  Thoi^igh  it  lived  in  the  land  of  dreams  and  illu¬ 
sions,  though  it  displayed  itself  in  action  only  fitfully  and  with 
impracticable  aims  ;  its  fervors,  its  devotion,  its  willing  self¬ 
surrender  to  the  calls  of  the  higher  life  fostered  and  developed 
within  it  that  power  of  working  for  ideal  ends  that  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the  modern 
world. 

Unlike  the  asceticism  of  Buddhism  that  of  Christianity 
had  before  it  the  conception  of  a  positive  and  very  real  life. 
It  struggled  to  free  itself  not  from  existence,  but  only  from 
a  lower  condition  that  it  might  embrace  a  higher.  Thus 
through  all  these  ages  there  was  progress.  The  spirit  of 
man  grew  and  matured  strength  for  the  undertaking  of  a 
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great  work  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  come.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  modern  era,  Christianity,  no  longer  stand¬ 
ing  aloof  from  the  world,  has  cast  itself  fearlessly  into  it 
with  faith  that  its  leaven  is  powerful  enough  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Renaissance  in 
Europe  was  signalized  by  the  discovery  of  man  and  of  the 
world.  It  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  this  discovery 
was  contemporaneous  with,  and  made  fruitful  by,  the  dis¬ 
covery  on  the  part  of  Christianity,  of  the  spirit  that  dwells 
within  it  and  of  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  farther  removed 
we  are  from  the  epoch  of  the  rediscovery  of  Greek  literature 
and  art,  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  what  those  who  were 
exposed  to  the  sudden  outburst  of  its  brilliancy  could  not 
see.  To  them  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  of  thought  was 
so  absorbing  and  so  dazzling  as  to  make  it  appear  the  source 
of  that  great  awakening  to  which  it  lent  its  assistance.  But 
the  true  Renaissance,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  living, 
must  be  dated  further  back  than  the  introductioji  of  Greek 
influence.  In  that  influence  we  may  recognize  one  of  the 
forces  that  has  disciplined,  and  to  some  extent  has  moulded 
the  forms  of  modern  thought,  but  we  must  seek  elsewhere 
for  its  vital  principle. 

The  strange  vigor  which  pulsated  everywhere  in  the  life  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  the  energy  of  tlie 
same  spirit  that  through  the  preceding  ages  poured  itself 
with  such  marvellous  devotion  through  narrower  channels. 
Then  it  sent  men  over  land  and  sea,  and  through  desert 
wastes  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  roused  whole  nations, 
the  high  and  the  low  together,  with  a  vision  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  brought  down  to  earth.  The  great  abandoned 
their  ambitions,  the  rich  their  worldly  opportunities,  the 
man  in  humble  life  his  family  and  his  occupation,  for  the 
achieving  of  an  ideal  end  ;  a  purely  spiritual  advantage.  All 
Europe  for  a  time  forgot  its  lower  aims.  It  was  the  same 
spirit  also  that  concentrated  the  expression  of  itself  in  the 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture, —  an  embodiment  of  Christian 
devotion  which  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  no  leading 
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mind,  and  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  no  man  famous ; 
the  same  spirit  that  in  chivalry  tempered  the  worship  cf 
bravery  with  the  pursuit  of  unselfish  aims,  and  transformed 
violence  into  loyalty  to  the  idea  of  purity  and  gentleness. 

Students  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  are  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  influence  per¬ 
vading  it,  —  the  energising,  as  it  were,  of  an  occult  power 
striving  to  realize  itself  in  new  and  living  forms.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Syraonds  speaking  of  the  age  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  says,  “  Not 
without  reason  are  we  forced  to  personify  the  Renaissance 
as  something  external  to  its  greatest  characters.  There  is 
an  intellectual  strength  outside  them  in  the  century,  a  heri¬ 
tage  of  power  prepared  for  them  at  birth.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  tliey  breathe  is  so  charged  with  mental  vitality  that 
the  least  stirring  of  their  special  energy  brings  tliem  into  re¬ 
lation  with  forces  mightier  than  are  the  property  of  single 
natures.”  ^  Whence  comes  this  mysterious  power  ?  Let  us 
turn  back  two  centuries  and  in  this  same  Italy  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  life  as  replete  with  mysterious  energy  and  to 
the  full  as  remarkable  in  its  developments.  The  century  of 
St.  Francis,  of  Giotto,  and  of  Dante,  not  less  than  the  age  of 
Lionardo,  impresses  those  who  study  it  with  a  kind  of  awe  in 
view  of  the  strange  energy  that  struggles  underneath  it  for 
expression.’  The  following  quotation  is  from  Taine’s  “  Italy.” 
“  I  have  just  re-read  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  and  a  few  cantos  of 
the  ‘  Paradise  ’ ;  the  sentiment  is  so  intense  that  it  fills  one 
with  fear ;  these  men  live  in  the  burning  realm  where  reason 

melts  away . How  did  they  support  the  anguish  and 

constant  excesses  of  such  a  condition,  the  nightmare  visions 
of  Hell  and  Paradise,  the  tears,  the  tremors,  the  swoons,  and 
other  alternations  of  such  a  tempest  ?  What  were  the  nerves 
that  resisted  all  this  ?  What  fecundity  of  soul  and  of  imagi¬ 
nation  fed  it  ?  ”  * 

A  passage  from  the  same  writer  gives  the  answer  which  I 
believe  embodies  the  largest  part  of  the  truth  :  “  A  sentiment 

1  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  BeviTal  of  Learning,  p.  11. 

Florence  and  Venice,  pp.  22,  23. 
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which  previously  was  only  forming,  Love,  then  burst  forth 
with  extraordinary  power,  and  St.  Francis  was  its  herald. 
He  called  water,  fire,  the  moon,  and  the  sun  brothers ;  he 
preached  to  birds,  and  ransomed  lambs  on  their  way  to 
market  with  his  own  mantle.  It  is  stated  that  hares  and 
pheasants  sought  refuge  under  the  folds  of  his  robe.  His 
heart  overflowed  toward  all  living  creatures.  His  first  disci¬ 
ples  dwelt  like  himself  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  so  that  oftentimes 
for  twenty  and  even  thirty  days  they  lived  alone  on  the  tops 
of  mountains,  contemplating  all  celestial  objects.’  Their 
writings  are  effusions.  ‘  Let  no  one  rebuke  me  if  love  forces 
me  to  go  like  a  madman !  No  heart  can  resist,  none  can  es¬ 
cape  from  such  love . For  heaven  and  earth  declare  aloud 

and  repeat  to  me,  and  all  those  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  love  ad¬ 
dress  me  :  ‘  cherish  the  love  which  hath  made  us  in  order  to 
bring  us  near  to  him.’  ”  ^ 

M.  Taine  calls  this  period  “  the  term  and  flower  of  living 
Christianity.”  The  Jlower  it  was  indeed.  The  term  it  was 
not.  The  thirteenth  century  is  the  spring-time  of  modern 
life.  The  measure  of  the  Middle  Age  was  full.  The  infold¬ 
ing  calyx  could  no  longer  contain  the  forces  that  worked 
beneath  it ;  and  the  power  of  a  great  passion,  now  become 
self-conscious,  displayed  itself  in  new  and  striking  forms. 
But  these  forms  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  age  which 
follows  that  the  passing  flower  bears  to  the  growing  fruit. 
In  the  comprehensiveness  and  expansiveness  of  St.  Francis, 
or,  to  speak  in  more  modern  phrase,  in  his  altruism,  we 
can  see  clearly  the  moving  of  that  spirit  which  was  the 
inspiration  of  Dante’s  fervid  patriotism,  of  all  that  was  best 
in  the  humanists  of  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  and  which 
is  the  soul  of  modern  Christianity. 

“  From  out  that  slope,  there  where  it  breaketh  most 
Its  steepness,  rose  upon  the  world  a  sun. 

As  this  one  does  sometimes  from  out  the  Ganges ; 

Therefore  let  him  who  speaketh  of  that  place. 

Say  not  Ascesi,  for  he  would  say  little. 

But  Orient,  if  he  properly  would  speak. 

1  Florence  and  Venice,  chap.  iii. 
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He  was  not  yet  far  distant  from  his  rising 
Before  he  had  begun  to  make  the  earth 
Some  comfort  from  his  mighty  virtue  feel.”  * 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  greatness  of  men  who  stand 
very  near  us  in  history.  But  the  figure  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  has  not  grown  le.ss  with  time.  In  view  of  all  that  has 
transpired  since  his  day  the  significance  of  that  “  rising”  is 
far  more  clearly  apprehended  by  us  than  it  was  by  Dante. 
“  No  man  it  has  been  said  of  him,  “  could  less  be  to  him¬ 
self  the  centre  of  his  own  thoughts . He  was  a  pan- 

Christian.”  In  the  forms  of  activity  through  which  his  love 
sought  expression  we  can  see  distinctly  foreshadowed  the 
great  lines  of  progress  on  which  Europe  has  ever  since  been 
moving.  As  with  Dante,  the  clothing  is  that  of  the  Middle 
Age,  but  the  life  underneath  it  is  that  of  our  own  era. 
While  making  self-denial  and  the  crucifixion  of  the  lower 
passions  a  capital  article  in  his  creed,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
recognized  the  goodness  of  the  creation,  and  regarded  all  the 
visible  works  of  God  as  a  “  ladder  ”  by  which  to  climb  to  an 
ever  increasing  knowledge  and  love  of  their  Author. 

Still  more  in  the  humanity  of  St.  Francis,  in  his  absorb¬ 
ing  desire  for  the  blessing  of  mankind,  we  may  discern  a 
new  outbursting  of  those  ideas  that  have  been  the  soul  of 
all  our  modern  philanthropies  and  missions.  While  other 
religious  orders  hid  themselves  away  from  the  world  he  sent 
his  followers  into  it,  to  preach  to  all  nations.  A  vision  of 
a  great  blessing  about  to  fall  upon  the  whole  human  race 
floated  continually  before  his  eyes.  “  I  have  seen,”  he  said 
to  his  disciples,  “  all  the  roads  crowded  with  men  travelling 
with  eager  haste  toward  us.  The  French  are  coming.  The 
Spaniards  are  hastening.  The  English  and  Germans  are 
running.  All  nations  are  mingling  together.  I  hear  the 
tread  of  the  numbers  who  go  and  come  to  execute  the  com¬ 
mands  of  holy  obedience.”  His  was  the  gospel  of  a  new 
crusade,  not  against  the  rich  and  powerful, —  “  God  who  is 
our  master  is  theirs  also  ”  he  said,  but  a  crusade  in  the  in- 

^  Paradiso,  Canto  xi.  (Longfellow’s  translation). 
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terests  of  the  poor  and  heavy  laden  of  all  the  earth.  Yet, 
with  all  his  humility  and  love,  St.  Francis  had  no  lack  of 
masculine  qualities ;  and  in  some  of  his  instructions  we 
seem  to  hear  a  declaration  of  those  rights  of  man  that  have 
been  made  so  prominent  in  these  latter  days.  “  His  brethren 
were  to  labor  with  their  hands,  and  were  to  be  maintained  by 
alms.  But  they  were  to  solicit  alms,  not  as  suitors  for  a 
gratuitous  favor,  but  as  asserters  of  a  positive  right,  which 
Christ  liimself  had  bestowed  on  the  poor.  A  code  of  higher 
than  any  human  laws,  had  imposed  on  the  rich  the  office  and 
the  obligations  of  stewards  for  such  as  had  need  of  sus¬ 
tenance.  The  indigent  were  the  proprietors  of  all  earthly 
treasures.”  ^ 

In  all  this  there  is  no  break  with  the  past.  It  is  not  a 
revolution,  but  a  transformation  that  we  are  looking  upon. 
The  devotion  of  St.  Francis  is  the  devotion  of  St.  Bernard.  And 
the  overflowing  vitality  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  same  root  and  has  worked  its  way  along  the 
same  channels  as  that  which  flowered  with  such  exuberance 
in  the  thirteenth.  There  is  something  deeper  in  Ficino  and 
Pico  della  Mirandola  than  Platonism.  Nor  was  it  simply 
an  intellectual  quickening  that  made  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
Colet,  Tyndale,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  the  great  figures  that 
they  are,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  worldliness,  the  unbridled  license,  and  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Italy  are  not 
their  essential  characteristics.  The  ploughshares  of  Italian 
scholarship,  while  they  unearthed  the  treasures  of  pagan 
literature,  at  the  same  time  set  free  a  moral  miasma  which 
was  fatal  to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  first  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  new  learning,  and  which  settled  down  like  a 
plague  on  the  cities  of  Italy.  But  this  malign  influence,  the 
startling  effects  of  which  are  so  calculated  to  capture  the 
attention,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  rather  the  carnage 

^  An  Essay  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  in  Edinburgh  Review, 
Ifo.  52. 
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of  its  battle-fields,  the  riot  of  its  drunken  soldiery.  Tlirough 
all  this  the  Renaissance  is  moving  on  to  its  great  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  energy  of  its  loftier  spirits,  ideally  expressed 
in  the  art  of  Michel  Angelo,  is  the  energy  of  a  mediaeval 
devotion  striving,  more  or  less  consciously,  to  adapt  itself  to 
a  newly  discovered  world.  In  some  cases  the  connection 
between  the  two  periods  is  direct  and  palpable,  in  others  it 
is  to  be  sought  beneath  the  surface.  Some  of  the  greatest 
workers  of  the  fifteenth  century  preserve  unchanged  the 
ideals  of  the  Middle  Age.  The  motive  which  impels  them 
is  consciously  a  religious  one.  Columbus  was  not  only 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  crusaders.  He  was  liimself  a 
crusader.  The  very  same  visions  that  inspired  St.  Louis  in¬ 
spired  him.  It  was  not  an  enthusiasm  of  discovery  for  its 
own  sake  that  nerved  his  perseverance  and  supported  him 
through  all  his  disappointments.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
specially  chosen  by  God  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  great 
work.  He  believed  the  outcome  of  his  labors  would  be  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era  of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  way  to  the  Indies  was  only  the 
means  to  an  end  —  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  centre 
of  a  world-wide  kingdom  of  Christ,  the  source  of  blessing 
and  salvation  to  the  whole  human  race.  He  speaks  of  him¬ 
self  as  “  animated  with  a  heavenly  fire.”  He  declares  his 
conviction  that  his  mind  has  been  opened  by  God  “  as  with  a 
palpable  hand.” 

In  Palestrina,  the  creator  of  modern  religious  music, —  that 
art  which  has  accompanied  the  development  of  the  new  age 
without  diminution  of  power, —  we  see  the  same  conscious  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  religious  spirit,  the  same  concentration  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  working  out  of  a  God-given  destiny.  Fra 
Angelico,  believing  that  his  pictures  were  as  they  were  through 
the  will  of  God,  never  taking  up  his  brushes  without  first 
kneeling  in  prayer,  never  painting  a  Christ  on  the  cross  ex¬ 
cept  through  his  tears,  is  the  companion  figure  to  that  of 
Palestrina,  in  his  hut  among  the  vine-grounds  of  Monte 
Celio,  agonizing  over  the  unsolved  problem^  —  the  possi- 
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bility  of  music  that  should  be  for  the  human  soul  a  fitting 
expression  of  its  great  thoughts  of  God.  “  0  Lord,  open 
thou  mine  eyes,”  were  the  words  found  written  on  his  manu¬ 
script.*  Tlie  painter,  as  a  devotee  of  purely  religious  art,  is 
the  last  of  his  line.  The  composer  is  the  first  of  his  — 
the  leader  into  that  realm  of  higher  expression  whither  he 
has  been  so  nobly  followed  through  the  whole  era  of  the 
reformation.  But  the  spirit  is  the  same,  the  object  is  the 
same.  Painting  had  reached  its  limits  in  this  direction :  it 
could  accompany  the  soul  of  man  no  farther :  its  inspiration 
was  therefore  handed  on  to  the  art  without  limits,  the  fitting 
accompaniment  of  progress. 

In  turning  from  these  illustrations  of  the  purely  reli¬ 
gious  impulse  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  secular 
movements  of  the  Renaissance  we  seem  to  come  in  contact 
with  another  spirit  —  a  spirit  that  is  working  in  conscious 
antagonism  to  religion.  But  the  antagonism  is  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  power  which  underlies  this  secular  energy  has 
been  generated  by  Christian  ideals  as  truly  as  the  power  of 
men  who  consciously  served  those  ideals.  The  organized 
religion  of  that  era  was  in  many  respects  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  the  Judaism  of  the 
higher  priesthood  in  the  days  of  Christ  was  at  variance  with 
his  teachings.  Petrarch,  the  first  of  the  humanists,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  authority  in  the  realm  of  mind,  the 
hater  of  everything  that  might  impede  the  free  play  of  the 
intellect,  was  the  product  of  Christian  forces.  Uncompromis¬ 
ing  in  his  hostility  to  the  narrowness  of  scholasticism,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  true  spirit  in  the  prophets  and  the  apostles.  Tlie 
passion  of  liberty,  nourished  and  fanned  within  him  to  a  fierce 
heat  by  the  classic  literature,  was  not  alien  to  Christianity. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  eminently  in  harmony  with  it.  St. 
Paul,  and  a  greater  than  Paul,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  times,  in  this  respect ;  and  as  Luther  was  the  champion 
of  religious  freedom,  so  Petrarch  was  the  apostle  and  defender 
of  intellectual  liberty.  The  ideal  man  of  letters  was  to 

^  Banke’s  History  of  the  Popes,  Vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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him  one  who  confronted  the  world  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Galahad.  Purity  of  life,  purity  of  thought,  a  soul  that  could 
not  be  purchased  or  intimidated  were  his  necessary  equip¬ 
ments.  And  this  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  his  calling  was 
not  a  sentiment  caught  up  at  second-hand.  It  was  the 
genuine  outcome  of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  devotion  that  in 
him  found  a  new  and  soul-inspiring  outlet.  It  was  the  first 
fruits  of  the  union  of  religious  feeling  with  secular  occupation. 
“  For  this  one  man  at  least,”  it  has  been  said  of  him,  “  the 
art  of  letters  was  a  priesthood.” 

In  the  restrained  and  disciplined  zeal  of  Copernicus  there 
is  the  same  spirit  —  the  recognition  of  something  greater 
even  than  the  great  secret  of  the  universe,  which  he  believed 
himself  destined  to  unfold.  He  divided,  we  are  told,  his 
time  into  three  portions  —  one  for  the  duties  of  his  clerical 
office,  one  for  tlie  gratuitous  practice  of  medicine  among  the 
poor,  and  one  for  the  pursuits  of  astronomy.  Though  deeply 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  uncertain  period  of  one 
human  life  was  scant  measure  for  the  working  out  of  the 
problem  which  he  had  in  hand,  though  holding  all  conversa¬ 
tion  to  be  useless,  except  with  learned  men  upon  grave 
subjects,  yet  he  regarded  his  life  as  incomplete  unless  some 
portion  of  it  were  consecrated  to  that  form  of  greatness 
illustrated  by  our  Saviour  when  he  washed  the  disciples’  feet. 
The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  surely  appre¬ 
hended  with  a  marvellous  breadth  by  one  who  could  thus 
turn  from  his  occupation  with  the  great  thoughts  of  God  to 
minister  in  his  own  person  to  the  wants  of  God’s  poor. 

Unlimited  illustration  of  this  point  by  the  history  of  the 
great  minds  of  the  Renaissance  were  possible  did  space 
permit ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  in  the  study  of  individual 
minds  that  we  can  trace  most  clearly  the  transformation  of 
the  mediaeval  spiiit  into  the  enthusiasms  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  When  at  last  Christianity  burst  the  fetters  in  which 
it  had  so  long  been  bound,  a  great  impulse  was  imparted  to 
the  development  of  Christian  ideals.  European  society  was 
quickened  through  its  whole  frame.  To  men  who  were 
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at  the  same  time  educated  and  religious  this  new  life  was 
like  the  call  of  the  angel  of  the  ascension :  “  Ye  men  of 
Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  Ireaven  ?  ”  From 
asceticism  they  were  turned  to  a  life  of  conflict  and  of  service. 
The  worship  of  God  in  the  cell  gave  place  to  the  worship  of 
him  in  liis  works ;  the  longing  to  know  him  in  beatific  visions 
and  transporting  experiences  was  converted  into  the  desire 
to  know  him  in  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  through 
working  for  him  in  harmony  with  them.  A  wide  and  in¬ 
spiring  field  opened  itself  before  them,  —  the  preparation 
of  the  minds  of  tlie  people  for  the  new  light  that  was  to 
burst  upon  them,  and  the  education  of  those  who  had  been 
long  in  bondage  to  a  right  use  of  liberty.  But  a  different 
direction  was  given  to  one  great  stream  of  Christian  zeal.  To 
restrict  the  light  and  liberty  that  were  coming  so  rapidly  into 
the  world  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  duty.  By  the 
conflict  of  these  opposing  tendencies  an  enormous  amount  of 
Christian  energy  was  evolved  and  expended  ;  and  the  day  of 
great  philanthropic  undertakings  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind 
was  postponed.  When,  therefore,  the  Christian  ideas  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  individual,  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  of  the  possibility  of  an  unlimited  improvement  for  all  men 
had  fermented  in  the  minds  of  the  masses,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  popular  movements  which  resulted  should  have,  in 
some  cases,  taken  on  anti-religious  forms.  As  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  America  was  forced  through  years  of  its  growth 
into  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  formal  Christianity,  so  in 
France  the  gospel  of  the  rights  of  man,  preached  with  the 
guillotine,  was  the  uprising  of  one  of  the  great  thoughts  of 
Christianity  to  overwhelm  one  of  its  great  perversions. 

In  the  various  departments  of  science  there  have 
always  been  those  who,  conceiving  themselves  to  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  human  progress,  have 
disowned  Christianity,  and  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  its  enemies.  But,  with  all  their  hostility,  these  men 
have  lived  and  worked  unconsciously  inspired  by  Christian 
ideals.  No  individual  life  stands  by  itself.  Although  we 
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are  self-determining  agents,  we  are  at  the  same  time  the 
agents  of  wills  that  have  energized  in  the  generations  that 
have  preceded  us.  Little  as  we  are  inclined  to  acknowledge 
it,  the  views  that  we  take  of  life,  and  still  more  the  feelings 
that  we  have  about  it,  are  determined  largely  by  under¬ 
currents  of  thought  that  carry  us  along  without  our  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  sociologists  have  abundantly  illustrated  for  us 
the  fact  that  ideas  become  incorporated  as  part  of  our  con¬ 
stitutions,  so  as  to  be  for  us  almost  a  second  nature.  An 
individual  life  is  not  long  enough,  nor  an  individual  intellect 
strong  enough,  to  free  itself  from  these  transmitted  tenden¬ 
cies  that,  working  within  and  without  us,  mould  our  thoughts 
and  color  every  prospect  on  which  we  look. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  with  a  recent  writer  that, 
“  Beneath  the  wolf’s  clothing  of  the  whole  pack  of  modern 
secularists,  agnostics,  and  atheists,  friction  reveals  (for  the 
present  generation  at  all  events)  a  flock  of  harmless  Chris¬ 
tian  sheep,”  ^  we  may  safely  say  that  the  better  side  which 
they  present  to  us  is  invariably  the  result  of  Christian  ideas. 
The  aspirations,  the  enthusiasms,  the  worship  of  high  ideals, 
the  devotion  to  truth,  the  earnest  exhortations,  the  very 
reasons  which  they  give  for  attacking  Christianity,  are  weap¬ 
ons  borrowed  from  the  old  religious  homestead  which  they 
are  seeking  to  destroy —  Christian  ploughshares,  beaten  into 
swords.  And  this  new  religion  of  positivism  —  not  in  any 
respect  new  so  far  as  it  is  positive  —  is,  in  fact,  the  second 
half  of  the  great  law  of  Christianity  uttering  an  energetic 
protest,  and  ready  to  trample  down  its  best  friends  in  the 
blind  effort  to  assert  itself. 

The  sole  ground  of  existence  for  positivism  is  the  slowness 
of  our  religion  to  realize  its  ideals,  the  chronic  failure  to  de¬ 
velop  the  altruistic  in  proportion  to  the  egoistic  side  of  its 
doctrine.  Great  as  the  achievements  of  Christianity  have 
been  since  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  its  dreams  of  bless¬ 
ing  far  outrun  them  ;  and  the  spirit  of  man,  accustomed  in 
these  days  to  rapid  movement  and  radical  changes,  grows 
1  frauds  Power  Cobbe. 
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impatient  of  delay.  Our  feeling  for  the  sufferings  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  mankind  has  been  immeasurably  intensified,  while 
the  means  for  their  relief  mature  but  slowly.  “  Knowledge 
comes,  but  wisdom  lingers.”  And  Christianity,  now  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  inside  interests  of  its  own  household,  now, 
in  its  ministrations,  too  exclusively  zealous  for  the  spiritual 
health  of  men,  has  often  presented  the  appearance  of  profound 
indifference  to  the  wrongs  and  disabilities  by  which  great 
classes  have  been  shut  out  from  the  material  blessings  that 
have  gladdened  our  age. 

But  if  Christianity  has  been  slow  to  realize  its  ideals,  shall 
we  get  on  more  rapidly  when  its  inspirations  have  been  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  world  ?  The  positivists  bid  us  be  cheerful 
and  full  of  courage,  even  though  the  central  luminary  of  the 
spiritual  world  is  about  to  be  extinguished.  They  invite  us 
with  glowing  hospitality,  and  an  overflow  of  good  words,  to 
come  with  them  and  warm  ourselves  at  this  marvellous  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fire  that  they  have  painted.  But  how  can  we 
be  cheerful  if  what  they  tell  us  is  true  ?  How  can  we 
join  them  in  singing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a  strange  land  ? 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  world  is  becoming  more 
intelligent,  more  active,  more  loving  every  day.  We  be¬ 
lieve  them  because  we  believe  in  the  love  of  God.  But 
when  the  source  of  all  love  is  removed,  this  confidence  of 
theirs  in  the  progress  of  mankind,  in  the  righting  of  great 
wrongs,  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  pure  superstition.  The  light  that  has 
been  shining  on  the  path  that  leads  into  the  future  gives 
place  to  a  cold  and  dreary  fog  that  makes  it  uncertain 
wliether  there  be  any  future  worth  caring  about.  We  can  see 
only  that  which  lies  close  about  us.  All  distant  things  and 
all  the  lofty  objects  of  the  universe  that  have  nourished  the 
sense  of  sublimity  and  grandeur  within  us,  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  God’s  great  heaven,  are  as  if  they  were  not.  There  is 
no  longer  a  motive  for  men  to  climb  the  arduous  steeps  of 
science,  for  there  is  no  wider  view  to  be  had  from  the  moun¬ 
tain-top  than  from  the  plain.  To  men  thus  bereft,  the  only 
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inspiration  remaining  would  be  the  tradition  of  things  seen  in 
happier  days,  when  the  sun  was  shining ;  some  legend  of  a 
golden  age  of  Yaou  and  Shun,  when  men  thought  great 
thoughts  and  walked  with  Shang  Ti. 

Positivism  not  a  Final  Religion. 

Nor  can  the  claim  of  positivism  as  a  final  religion  be 
allowed.  It  cannot  even  become  a  transitional  phase  of 
development.  All  it  can  be  it  has  been,  —  a  transitional  mode 
of  thought,  a  fool’s  paradise,  for  those  who  have  cast  off  a 
belief  in  the  one  true  God  without  having  cast  off  the  earnest 
expectation  that  has  been  born  of  that  belief.  In  its  nega¬ 
tive  and  destructive  aspects  it  indeed  exerts  an  influence ; 
for  it  assures  those  who  hesitate  about  giving  up  the  thought 
of  God  that  their  hesitation  is  foolish ;  that  there  is  no  risk 
either  for  themselves  or  the  world  ;  that  the  giving  up  of  old 
faiths  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  step  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  good  men  to  take.  But  when  we  come  to  its  con¬ 
structive  side  we  look  into  a  void.  Enthusiasm  for  human¬ 
ity  without  the  thought  of  God  behind  it  has  not  proved  con¬ 
tagious.  There  is  no  dearth  of  agnostics ;  men  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  atheists  are  not  wanting ;  but  enthusiastic 
and  altruistic  atheists  are  anything  but  numerous.  And  in 
view  of  the  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  those  who  have  made 
the  first  step  toward  positivism  the  apostles  of  that  creed 
are  constrained  to  take  up  the  lament,  “We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced.” 

Already  the  leaders  of  progress  in  this  direction  have  passed 
on  to  another  stage  of  development,  for  wliich  they  construct  a 
religion  that  with  more  propriety  may  be  called  final.  Schop¬ 
enhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  are  the  prophets  of  a  creed  that  is 
far  more  self-consistent,  more  true  to  its  assumptions,  than  that 
of  Comte.  Pessimism  has  shaken  off,  as  positivism  has  not, 
those  unsubstantial  faiths  and  delusions,  the  legacy  of  a 
moribund  Christianity.  The  belief  that  the  world  moves  on 
to  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  has  been  seen  through  and 
abandoned.  The  world  does  indeed  move  on,  they  tell  us,  but 
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its  evolution  is  from  bad  to  worse.  It  tends  to  a  condition 
of  unutterable  woe  for  the  whole  human  race. 

But  even  with  the  pessimists  the  idea  of  religion  has  not 
left  the  world.  There  is  still  room  for  enthusiasm  and  for 
self-sacrifice.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  for  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  curse  above  all  other  curses, 
the  cause  of  all  evil  in  the  world,  —  the  desire  to  live.  Self- 
destruction  is  not,  as  we  might  suppose  it  would  be,  the  duty 
enjoined  on  those  who  have  compassed  this  truth.  They 
are  to  pursue  the  more  self-denying  course  of  remaining  in  this 
world  that  they  may  spread  abroad  the  light  of  pessimism,  and 
secure  for  the  generations  that  have  as  yet  only  a  potential 
being  the  salvation  of  non-existence.  The  apostles  of  this 
creed  do  not  fall  one  whit  behind  those  of  positivism  in  the 
earnestness  of  their  exhortations  and  in  the  fervid  use  of 
scriptural  language  for  the  stimulation  of  the  lukewarm. 
And  if  the  ideals  and  faiths  of  Christianity  must  go,  it  is 
hard  to  show  that  they  are  not  right.  With  the  thought  of 
God  forever  banished  from  the  world,  some  few  individuals 
might  still  find  more  pleasure  than  misery  in  life ;  but  the 
aggregate  of  woe  could  not  fail  to  outweigh  immeasurably 
that  of  happiness.  And  while  a  spark  of  altruism,  innate 
or  cultivated,  remained  in  our  degenerate  race  there  would 
be  reason  and  urgency  in  the  call  to  fan  this  spark  into  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  that  men  might  thereby  be  enabled  to 
give  the  earnest  labor  of  their  lives,  by  example  and  by  per¬ 
suasion,  to  bring  about  the  non-production  of  human  beings. 

But  we  come  upon  the  same  practical  difficulty  here  as  in 
positivism  —  the  impossibility  of  generating  such  a  force  of 
unselfishness  as  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  affect  the 
situation.  Could  the  preaching  of  this  gospel  effect  any¬ 
thing,  it  would  be  only  the  discontinuance  of  the  production, 
of  their  kind  by  the  more  benevolent  portion  of  the  race.  If 
this  is  the  only  salvation  possible,  the  race  must  go  unsaved. 
Without  guide  and  without  hope  it  must  still  pursue  its  mel¬ 
ancholy  way.  Not  without  religions,  but  attended  by  a  luxu¬ 
riant  and  perennial  growth  of  them,  following  hard  upon  each 
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other ;  for  it  is  the  doom  of  man  to  keep  on  believing  in  some¬ 
thing  so  long  as  life  remains.  But,  with  the  thought  of  God 
blotted  out,  that  something  would  be  forever  changing.  As 
yet  we  have  only  seen  the  rays  of  God^s  love  intercepted  by 
clouds  that  have  thrown  individuals  and  groups  into  deep 
shadow ;  but  the  effect  whicli  this  partial  darkening  and  chil¬ 
ling  has  had  to  produce  strange  and  fantastic  growths,  per¬ 
mits  us  to  form  some  idea  of  what  would  follow  could  the 
great  source  of  spiritual  life  suffer  a  permanent  eclipse. 

The  excess  of  confidence  about  the  future  of  the  race, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  from  an  intense 
belief  in  ourselves  and  the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ought  to  be  reduced  every  day  in  view  of  the  ideas  that  are 
continually  making  their  appearance  from  sources  so  high  in 
point  of  intellectual  enlightenment  as  to  bring  them  under  the 
head  of  startling  phenomena  —  developments  hard  to  be 
classed,  except  as  we  fall  back  on  the  belief  that  an  over¬ 
ruling  God  makes  the  foolishness  of  men  to  praise  Him,  and 
that  there  are  such  things  as  inspired  satires  of  great  depart¬ 
ures  from  the  truth,  to  the  end  that  men  shall  recognize  their 
character  and  the  goal  to  which  they  lead.  ^ 

“  Europe,”  we  are  told  by  a  late  writer,  “  is  inevitably 
hastening  to  become  what  China  is.  In  her  we  may  see 
what  we  shall  be  like  when  we  are  old.”  ^  In  the  light  of  all 
our  fond  anticipations  and  faiths,  as  in  the  light  of  our  past 
struggles  and  sufferings,  this  is  a  dreary  prospect.  But,  if 
Christianity  is  to  leave  us,  the  prophecy  must  be  regarded  as 
most  comforting.  Happy  should  we  be  if  we  could  decline 
from  our  high  estate  into  anything  half  so  peaceful  and  re¬ 
spectable  as  Chinese  civilization,  or  into  any  form  of  religion 
so  reasonable  and  helpful  as  Buddhism  combined  with  tlie  wor- 

*  In  a  book  recently  published,  entitled  "  Attempts  at  Faith,”  we  have  set  be¬ 
fore  us  by  Mr.  St.  George  Stock,  a  creed  in  which  disbelief  in  an  overruling 
God  is  joined  with  certainty  of  a  future  existence  for  human  souls  (derived 
from  the  developments  of  spiritualism),  and  also  with  an  undoubting  faith  in 
the  upward  tendency  of  all  things,  —  the  “  triumph  slow  but  sure,  over  moral 
and  physical  evil.” 

*  Draper’s  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  p.  019. 
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ship  of  ancestors.  There  is  much  more  reason  to  fear  that 
agnosticism  and  various  forms  of  spiritualism,  resembling 
Taoism,  would  divide  the  field.  But  there  is  room  to  liope 
for  better  things.  May  it  not  be  that  the  desponding  tone 
of  some  of  our  modern  writers  has  its  rise  in  a  disor¬ 
dered  imagination  ?  in  the  sickly  fancy  of  minds  that  have 
been  “  mastered  their  culture  instead  of  mastering  it  ”  ? 
and  that  the  weariness  which  they  detect  in  modern  thought 
should  seek  its  analogy  not  in  the  failing  powers  of  old  age, 
but  in  the  sense  of  ennui  often  experienced  by  young  and 
vigorous  persons  when  oppressed  by  a  surfeit  of  good  things? 

To  one  who  looks  at  Christianity  from  the  inside,  signs  of 
life  are  not  lacking.  Our  religion  is  changing  its  modes ; 
and  in  all  change  there  is  destruction.  But  there  is  in  the 
Christianity  of  to-day  an  earnestness  and  an  aggressiveness, 
combined  with  sobriety,  that  speak  of  the  vigor  of  manhood. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  strength  of  growing  tenden¬ 
cies.  It  may  be  that  Europe  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  that 
the  torch  which  she  has  carried  so  long  and  so  bravely  must 
ere  long  be  handed  on  to  some  nation  which  as  yet  is  not  a 
nation.  Nevertheless,  the  word  of  God  liveth  and  abideth 
forever.  If  Europe  permits  the  light  of  Christianity  to  die 
out,  so  much  the  worse  for  Europe.  But  the  soul  of  her 
civilization  is  immortal.  If  the  worst  dreams  of  our  culture- 
ridden  minds  should  come  true,  we  may  still  hope  that  the 
bread  which  she  has  cast  upon  the  waters  will  return  to  her 
after  many  days  ;  and  that  the  missionary  zeal  that  has 
characterized  her  happier  period  will  be  reciprocated  by 
those  nations  that  are  now  the  objects  of  it.  As  Europe  and 
even  younger  America  are  now  sending  teachers  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  Christ  to  those  ancient  countries  from 
whence  they  first  came,  so  let  us  hope  that  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  and  even  China,  born  again  by  the  power 
of  the  resurrection,  may  minister  to  those  who  shall  come 
after  us,  calling  them  to  a  purer  and  nobler  and  stronger 
type  of  Christianity  than  that  which  we  have  known. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PREACHING  TO  THE  SPIRITS  IN  PRISON. 

BT  REV.  8.  C.  BARTLETT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  PRESIDENT  OP  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  New  Englander  some  years 
ago  (Oct.  1872)  the  present  writer  discussed  the  meaning 
of  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  20,  on  strictly  grammatical  (as  well  as  exe- 
getical)  principles.  A  recent  writer  in  the  same  periodical 
(Rev.  W.  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  Sept.  1882)  has  endeavored  to 
invalidate  those  conclusions.  As  further  examination  has 
only  confirmed  the  present  writer’s  convictions,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  still  further  to  vindicate  the  position  then  taken,  re¬ 
plying,  so  far  as  may  be  indispensable,  to  the  criticisms  and 
counter  arguments  as,  perhaps,  the  most  practical  mode  of 
meeting  objections.  The  present  discussion,  being  prepared 
for  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  labors 
under  some  disadvantages  in  appearing  in  a  different  periodi¬ 
cal,  and  thereby  disconnected  from  the  former  presentation 
and  the  rejoinder.  A  very  brief  recapitulation,  with  the  aid 
of  notes  and  references,  may  in  part  overcome  the  difficulty. 

The  first  and  main  position  taken  was  (and  is)  this :  the 
common  translation  of  the  phrase  uTreid^a-aai  irore  by  the 
rendering  which  were  some  time  disobedient,  can  be  shown  to 
be  not  in  accordance  with  established  Greek  usage  —  this 
translation  itself  being  equivalent  to  a  wrong  interpretation. 

The  second  position  maintained  was  (and  is)  that  the 
proper  grammatical  and  natural  translation  of  this  clause 
(together  with  the  preceding  words)  is,  “  he  went  and 
preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  on  their  being  once  upon  a 
time  disobedient.  ”(T.  S.  Green,  Gram.  New.  Test.  p.  55 ; 
Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  iv.  p.  2786); 
or,  “  when  once  they  disobeyed,”  (R.  S.  Green,  Handbook 
New.  Test.  Gram.  p.  215);  or  “  when  formerly  they  showed 
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themselves  unbelieving”  (Scliweizer).  On  their  once  hav¬ 
ing  been  disobedient,”  is  perhaps  still  more  nearly  exact.^ 

I  spoke  “  with  more  caution  ”  of  the  first  proposition  “  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  universal  negative,”  while 
claiming  that  a  clear  instance  ”  to  the  contrary  would  be 
“  a  singularly  rare  exception.”  With  a  very  slight  addition 
to  the  form  of  the  grammatical  propositions  then  laid  down,  I 
shall  venture  to  question  still  more  positively  whether  even 
exceptional  instances  can  be  found  in  careful  Greek  writers. 

The  chief  grammatical  points  specially  taken  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  authorities,  and  by  examples,  were, 

1.  That  an  anarthrous  participle  placed  after  a  noun  which 
has  the  article  (as  in  the  present  instance)  is  not  an  attribu¬ 
tive, —  does  not  attribute  a  quality  or  characteristic  to  the 
noun  by  way  of  description  (“  spirits  which  were  disobe¬ 
dient”), —  but  is  of  the  nature  of  a  predicate;  being  by 
some  loosely  called  circumstantial,  because  adducing  the 
circumstances  of  the  principal  action ;  by  some,  predicative  ; 
and  by  Donaldson  and  others,  a  secondary  or  tertiary  predi- 
cate.2  It  does  not  serve  to  define  its  subject,  but  predicates 

1  A  singular  mistake  in  regard  to  my  rendering,  is  to  be  found  in  Prof.  G.  F. 
Wright’s  “Relation  of  Death  to  Probation’’  (p.  25,  note).  After  saying  in  the 
text,  “  it  would  properly  be  translated  here  ‘diaving  sinned  once,’  or,  ‘  when 
they  had  sinned,’  ’’  and  conceding  that  the  preaching  might  have  been  “  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mission  of  Noah,  while  the  antediluvians  were  still  alive,”  he 
remarks  in  the  note,  “We  cannot  agree  with  President  Bartlett  (see  New  Eng¬ 
lander)  in  translating  the  participial  clause  ’  once  when  they  sinned.’  ”  Here 
the  important  transfer  of  the  “  once  ”  is  his  mistake,  not  mine.  He  adopts  sub¬ 
stantially  my  rendering  and  ascribes  to  me  a  different  one,  from  which  he  then 
dissents  as  though  it  were  mine.  He  also  adds,  “in  the  parallel  cases  adduced 
by  President  Bartlett,  he  has  not  properly  distinguished  between  the  aorist  (past) 
participle  and  the  present.”  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
many  parallel  cases  of  aorist  participles  referred  to  pp.  606,  607  alone,  and  the 
repeated  calling  of  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  present  and  aorist,  pp. 
604-608,  can  judge  whether  I  am  open  to  such  a  criticism.  While  citing  in¬ 
stances  of  present  participles  to  show  the  attributive  or  predicative  conslruction, 
yet  when  it  came  to  the  tense  meaning,  in  that  article,  as  in  this,  I  almost  over¬ 
did  the  matter  of  calling  attention  to  the  tense,  with  the  special  purpose  of  fore¬ 
stalling  mistaken  criticism. 

*  According  as  it  is  attached  to  the  nominative  (secondary),  or  some  oblique 
case  of  the  noun  (tertiary). 
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something  concerning  it  (“  when  once  they  had  been  diso- 
l)edient  ”).  This  position  was  sustained  by  unequivocal 
statements  from  the  grammars  of  Donaldson  (3d  ed.  §  400), 
T.  S.  Green  (New  Test.  Gram.  p.  50),  Hadley  (§§  531-533), 
R.  S.  Green  (Handbook  to  Gram,  of  New  Test.,  §§  331-396), 
Jelf  (4th  ed.  §§  458,  452,  459,  695).  Winer  was  cited 
(§  20)  as  at  times  very  distinct,  though  “  incomplete  and  not 
altogether  consistent  ”  ;  and  it  was  added  that  Jelf  had  “  some 
confusion  of  terms,  but  with  clear  meaning.”  Other  author¬ 
ities  could  have  been  cited,  but  these  were  deemed  enough. 

One  slight  additional  limitation  was  not  given,  which,  as 
the  instances  are  infrequent,  had  not  attracted  special  atten¬ 
tion,  and  in  fact  was  not  to  be  found  then  formulated,  so  far 
as  I  know,  except  in  one  text-book.  That  addition,  as  stated 
by  Hadley  (§  532)  and  Goodwin  (§  142,  note  5)  in  the  same 
words,  is  this :  “  When  an  attributive  participle  has  other 
words  depending  on  it,  either  these  words  or  the  participle 
may  follow  the  substantive  ”  —  follow  it  immediately,  without 
the  intervention  of  disconnected  words.  Kiihner  gives  some 
twenty  or  more  examples  (2d  ed.  Vol.  ii.  p.  538),  but  all 
conform  to  this  closing  qualification.  That  is  to  say,  the 
attributive  participle  (attached  to  a  noun  which  has  the 
article),  if  it  follow  the  noun,  must  have  the  article  repeated 
with  it,  unless  it  stands  so  connected  with  dependent  words 
between  the  article  and  noun  that  its  relation  is  thereby  ex¬ 
pressly  defined,  and  then  it  stands  next  after  the  noun. 
This  additional  form  of  statement  cuts  off  the  only  two 
examples  adduced  by  Dr.  Patton  which  seemed  to  form  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  position  taken. 

2.  The  aorist  participle  denotes  transient  action  which,  at 
least  in  its  beginning  (Hadley,  §  717 ;  Curtius,  Gr.  Gram. 
§  496),  precedes  that  of  the  principal  verb,  though  sometimes 
continuing  coincident  with  it.  And  this  is  true  whether  it 
belongs  to  the  subject  or,  as  much  less  frequently,  to  the 
object  of  the  verb.  It  (the  aorist)  is  the  participle  chosen 
to  express  barely  the  antecedent  fact  or  occasion  on  which 
(for  whatever  reason)  some  other  act  expressed  by  the  verb 
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took  place.  This  occasion  (in  the  aorist)  therefore  always 
includes,  however  loosely,  the  notion  of  relative  time  — ante¬ 
cedent  time.  It  is  always  (in  Stuart’s  words)  preliminary 
action.  Hence  the  aorist  participle,  if  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  verb,  may  itself  be  rendered  by  another  verb 
with  the  conjunction  “  and  ”  following,  or  preceded  by  a 
“  when  ”  (the  more  ancient  English  idiom)  ;  or  rather  more 
closely,  in  modern  style,  by  the  participle  preceded  by  “  on  ” 
or  “  upon.”  Thus,  “  having  gathered  the  chief  priests  he 
inquired  ”  (Matt.  ii.  4)  is  rendered  “  when  he  had  gathered”  ; 
and  “  having  arisen  he  took  ”  is  “  he  arose  and  took  ”  (ii. 
21).  When  the  aorist  participle  is  attached  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  complement  of  the  verb,  it  is  usually  to  be  rendered 
by  “  when  ”  or  “  upon.”  The  second  chapter  of  Matthew 
furnishes  seven  instances,  in  King  James’s  version,  where 
this  participle  is  rendered  by  a  verb  followed  by  “  and,”  and 
eleven  by  a  verb  preceded  by  “  when.” ' 

No  accurate  Greek  scholar,  I  think,  will  deny  that  these 
positions  are  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  the 
Greek  language.  Whether  even  exceptional  instances  can 
be  found  such  as  to  invalidate  the  rendering  here  advocated 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

But,  it  may  be  said  in  the  outset,  why  spend  time  on  these 
niceties  of  the  Greek  language,  when  general  exegetical  con¬ 
siderations,  or  the  general  drift  of  scripture,  are  enough  ? 

^  The  revisers  have  changed  several  of  these  and  sacrificed  the  proper  English 
idiom  to  the  Greek.  Other  distinctions  and  explanations  made  to  avoid  misap¬ 
prehensions  and  give  completeness,  cannot  well  be  here  repeated  ;  such  as  that 
the  present  participle,  denoting  continuous  action,  and  therefore  often  (vir¬ 
tually)  to  be  preceded  by  “which,”  has  a  much  wider  range  of  suggestion  than 
the  aorist,  extending  to  motive,  means,  concession,  limitation,  though  often  ex¬ 
pressing  mere  contemporaneousness  of  fact ;  the  future  expresses  prospective¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  quite  commonly  intention  ;  the  perfect,  some  characteristic 
related  and  completed  circumstance,  frequently  motive,  reason.  The  aorist  has  a 
more  limited  range,  and  can  seldom  be  treated  as  expre.ssing  more  than  antecedent 
fact,  or  preliminary  action.  The  antecedency  is  always  involved,  and  is  the  one 
certain  thing.  That  antecedent  fact  may  sometimes  involve  also  a  ground,  motive, 
cause,  though  comparatively  seldom  distinct.  In  none  of  the  eighteen  instances 
in  Matt,  ii.,  is  it  necessary  to  find  more  than  the  antecedent  fact,  although  two 
or  three  may  be  said  to  imply  a  reason.  On  the  subject  of  predicates,  I  can  only 
refer  to  the  elaborate  discussion  of  Donaldson,  pp.  360  and  396  sq. 
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The  obvious  answer  is,  tliat  such  considerations  cannot  over¬ 
ride  definite  utterances,  that  they  rest  upon  specific  state¬ 
ments  ;  and  tliat,  however  strong  may  seem  to  be  the  bearing 
<»f  the  context  even,  it  cannot  do  violence  to  the  language. 
Moreover,  the  very  question  is  whether  here  is  or  is  not  a 
statement  which,  fairly  interpreted,  constitutes  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  drift  of  the  Scripture  declarations. 
The  position  taken  is,  that  it  does  not. 

And  it  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  Patton  argues  only  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases.  Thus :  “  It  thus  seems  perilous  to  accept 
President  Bartlett’s  narrow  grammatical  rule  without  con¬ 
sidering  carefully  whether  it  does  not  admit  of  a  qualification 
or  exception.  Does  an  anarthrous  ^  participle  agreeing  with 
a  noun  always  and  simply  mark  the  occasion  May  it  not 
sometimes  have  an  attributive  power  ?  ”  (New  Englander, 
p.  464,  Sept.  1882).  He  even  cautions  us  against  expecting 
to  find  “  any  cast-iron  rule,  especially  in  loose  and  untrained 
writers,  such  as  Peter”  (New  Englander,  p.  456,  1882). 

The  claim  certainly  is  not  for  much,  and  when  it  is  put  in 
for  “  loose  ”  writers,  it  is  still  more  modest.  Without  paus¬ 
ing  now  to  notice  in  detail  the  confusions  that  are  involved 
in  this  mode  of  putting  the  case,  we  will  in  due  time  attend  to 
any  alleged  exceptions.  We  will  also  see  whether  there  have 
really  been  produced  any  counter  grammatical  authorities,  or 
whetlier  the  authorities  thus  cited  do  not,  in  their  deliberate 
and  specific  statements  of  governing  principles,  conflict  with 
the  counter  argument ;  and  whether  the  alleged  support  does 
not  come  from  citing  incomplete,  inapplicable,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances,  inconsistent  ‘remarks.  This  in  due  time.^ 

1  He  omits  here,  and  too  frequently  elsewhere,  the  important  word  “  aorist." 
It  is  one  of  the  prevailing  oversights  of  his  argument. 

The  only  proper  question  is  this  :  is  it  in  fact  attributive,  or  is  it  predicative  ? 
Not  whether  it  “may  have  an  attributive  power."  For  much  of  the  connter- 
ar<juing  amounts  to  this :  that  when  some  fact  is  predicated  of  any  object,  we 
may  then  also  ascribe  that  fact  to  it  attributively  —  of  course  by  changing  the 
sentence.  This  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  subsequent  discussion. 

*  It  was  hardly  worth  the  while  for  that  writer  to  take  the  trouble  of  printing 
the  phrase  “  spirits  in  prison  ”  twenty  times  or  more  in  this  mode,  — “  spirits-in- 
prison.”  English  hyphens  settle  no  questions  of  Greek  construction  or  inter 
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The  real  force  of  t|ie  argument,  however,  wriiich  I  readily 
admit  (as  formerly)  has  a  weighty  aspect,  rests  on  the  render-, 
ings  of  translators  and  commentators.  Here  is,  in  tnith, 
the  whole  strength  of  the  case.  For  while  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  has  been  a  divided  one,  the  translation  given 
in  the  English  version  has  been  the  almost  universal  one.  I 
■will  state  this  argument  in  all  its  strength  :  “  How,  then,  have 
so  many  distinguished  ancient  and  modern  Greek  scholars 
managed  to  violate  an  obvious  rule  that  has  no  exception,  and 
to  translate  this  uTreiO^aao-t  in  an  attributive  or  definitive 
sense,  ‘  who  had  disobeyed  ’  ?  What  were  such  recent  scholars 
as  Bengel,  Rosenmiiller,  DeWette,  Delitzsch,  Stier,  Huther, 
Bloomfield,  Alford,  Ellicott,  Davidson,  Mombert,  Lange,  Had¬ 
ley,  Craven,  and  Schaff  thinking  of,  thus  to  forget  their 
Greek  grammar?  But  worse  yet;  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  Greek  fathers,  who,  without  exception,  held  to 
Christ’s  descent  to  Hades  and  his  preaching  to  the  spirits 
after  his  death,  and  who  thought,  talked,  and  wrote  in  Greek 
—  that  they  also  were  so  ignorant  of  their  own  idiom  as 
completely  to  misunderstand  the  passage  in  like  manner? 
And  the  Vulgate  fell  into  the  same  error,  rendering  the 
words  in  question,  ‘  qui  increduli  fuerant.’  And  so  did 
Rufinus  and  Origen  and  the  Latin  version  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  ”  (New  Englander,  1882  pp.  463-64). 

To  this  the  writer  adds  the  weight  of  the  revised  version, 
sanctioned  by  the  American  revisers  (p.  468).  This  is  very 
well  put ;  and  though  it  contains  nothing  not  already  well 
known  and  distinctly  contemplated,  and  nothing  decisive  of 
the  question  —  any  more  than  does  any  other  current  error 
which  is  rectified  by  a  new  and  careful  examination  of  the 
facts, —  yet,  when  presented  in  good  rhetorical  shape,  it  is 
quite  impre.ssive.  Indeed,  but  for  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
the  question  would  be  very  quickly  decided  by  a  simple  ap¬ 
peal  to  that  well  settled  Greek  usage,  which  usage  Dr.  Patton 

pretation.  And  a  translation,  whether  of  the  New  Testament  or  any  other 
Greek  book,  in  which  all  such  phrases  as  rovs  kAkAw  iypjvs  should  be  printed, 
the  country-round  about  (Mark  Ti.  36,  authorized  versionlwould  be  novel,  at  least. 
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virtually  admits,  when  he  argues  only  for  ‘‘  exceptions,*’  and 
*•  especially  in  loose  writers.” 

Let  us  consider  the  real  significance  of  this  appeal.  Many 
considerations  break  its  force. 

1.  Numbers  alone  do  not  count  in  such  matters,  that  is  in 
critical  questions.  A  few  leading  minds  generally  settle 
them  for  the  multitude.  Of  what  weight  in  this  case 
are  such  names  as  even  Rosenmiiller  (J.  G.),  Bloomfield, 
Davidson,  to  say  nothing  of  others  that  it  might  be  invidious 
to  mention  ?  Huther  is  not  Meyer,  though  once  doing  duty 
(New  Englander,  1882,  p.  468)  for  Meyer’s  Commentary. 
Even  Alford  seldom  breaks  away  from  the  combined  weight  of 
Meyer  and  DeWette.  Bengel  wrote  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  and  his  great  strength  is  in  discerning  the  scope.  The 
modern  interpreters  who  settle  nice  questions  of  construction 
are  few.  And  the  value  of  their  judgment  will  depend  on 
two  things :  (1)  whether  they  have  had  their  attention  dis¬ 
tinctly  turned  to  the  critical  point,  and  (2)  whether  their 
view  is  consistent  with  their  decision  in  other  cases.  It  may 
appear  that  both  these  questions  must,  in  regard  to  some  of 
them,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Can  any  man  tell  how 
many  inconsistencies  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  revised 
version  ? 

2.  The  critical  weight  of  the  early  authorities  may  be  very 
greatly  overrated.  The  Vulgate  (or  the  earlier  Itala)  is  not 
a  high  authority  on  nice  qq^tions.  Modern  scholarship  has 
often  had  occasion  to  set  aside  its  renderings,  and  those  of 
the  Greek  fathers  too.  Take  one  or  two  obvious  cases.  In 
Rom.  iii.  25,  the  Vulgate  confounds  Tra/jeo-t?  with  a^eo-tv,  and 
renders  “  remissio  ”  instead  of  pretermissio.  Origen  makes 
the  same  mistake.  Again,  modern  scholarship,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  revisers,  has  set  aside  the  Vulgate  rendering 
of  John  i.  9,  and,  in  the  same  decision,  the  authority  of  men 
“  who  thought,  wrote,  and  talked  in  Greek,”  such  as  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Nonnus,  Theophylact,  Eu- 
thymius,  as  well  as  of  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
versions,  the  Syriac  and  Coptic,  and  of  Meyer  too,  from 
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whose  fourth  edition  I  cite  these  authorities.  Besides,  a 
sweeping  claim  for  the  Greek  fathers  on  “  the  descent  to 
Hades  ”  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  they  have  all 
uttered  themselves  on  the  rendering  of  this  verse.  Thus 
Theodoret,  the  best  expositor  of  them  all,  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  can  find  in  his  works,  made  any  reference  to  this  passage. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  on  what  kind  of  basis  such  a 
father  as  Origen,  who  is  specially  referred  to,  rested  his 
notion  of  the  descent  to  Hades.  He  found  references  to 
it  not  only  in  this  passage  of  Peter,  and  in  Acts  ii.  31,  and 
its  original  Ps.  xvi.  5  (where  the  correct  rendering  is  not 
“  leave  my  soul  in  hell,”  but  “  abandon  my  eoul  to  hell  or 
Sheol  ”),  and  in  Eph.  iv.  9,  but  in  Gen.  xlvi.  3,  4  ;  Hos.  xiii. 
14  ;  Ps.  iii.  6  ;  xxii.  11,  12,  13  ;  Ixxvii.  16  ;  Luke  xi.  22,  23, 
and  other  passages  equally  irrelevant.  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  the  other  Greek  father  particularly  named,  not  only 
cites  Job  xxviii.  22  as  referring  to  the  preaching  in  Hades, 
and  Matt,  xxvii.  52  in  proof  that  the  dead  were  “  translated 
to  a  better  state  ”  (Strom,  vi.  6),  but  he  also  teaches  (Strom, 
ii.  9  ;  vi.  6)  that  “  the  apostles  following  the  Lord  preached 
the  gospel  to  them  in  Hades.”  Such  authorities  require 
sifting. 

3.  Early  erroneous  opinions  exerted  a  wide-spread  influ¬ 
ence,  and  even  bias.  Probably  the  Vulgate  (or  rather  Itala) 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  common 
rendering ;  and  it  was  facilitated^y  the  doctrine  of  the  de¬ 
scent  into  Hades,  which  at  a  later  period  found  its  way  into 
the  “  Apostles’  Creed,”  and  thus  into  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Confession,  and 
even  into  Calvin’s  Institutes  (ii.  16,  8  seq.).  This  transaction 
may  be  found  drawn  out  with  all  its  antecedents,  concomi¬ 
tants,  and  consequences,  in  chapter  xiii.-xx.  of  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus.  The  theological  bias  of  Christendom  has  favored 
the  erroneous  rendering. 

4.  The  points  on  which  the  discussion  turns  are  easily  over¬ 
looked,  and  their  exact  determination  and  statement  have 
been  somewhat  recent.  Donaldson  in  his  grammar  (p. 
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529),  makes  this  noteworthy  observation  in  regard  to  what 
lie  calls  the  “  secondary  ”  and  “  tertiary  predicate,”  that  “  pro¬ 
fessed  scholars,  especially  on  the  continent,  are  sometimes 
found  to  neglect  or  wholly  overlook  the  full  force  of  this 
construction,”  and  (p.  457)  that  “  the  student  is  apt  to  lose 
tlie  predicative  force  of  the  participle,  when  it  agrees  in 
case  with  the  object  of  the  verb,”  as  in  the  present  instance. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  attention  of  DeWette  or  of 
Alford  was  ever  drawn  to  the  exact  issue.  Huther  is  quoted 
from  the  last  edition  of  Meyer  as  repudiating  the  render¬ 
ing  proposed,  but  with  a  reason  that  does  not  specifically 
touch  the  case.^  Professor  Hadley  (who  is  quoted)  in  the 
private  letter  written  in  1868,  in  which  he  briefly  remarks 
on  the  passage  in  Peter,  does  not  say  a  word  on  the  con¬ 
struction,  but  speaks  only  of  the  “  intrepretation,”  of  “  what 
the  words  taken  in  their  connection  naturally  imply,”  while 
the  positions  stated  in  his  own  grammar  (§§  531,  532)  for¬ 
bid  rendering  the  participle  in  such  a  case  as  an  attributive. 
Ellicott  (one  of  the  writers  referred  to)  who  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  most  subtile  scholar  of  them  all,  while  first  trans¬ 
lating  in  accordance  with  our  version,  not  only  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  unusual  absence  of  the  article,  but  really  abandons 
the  rendering  for  an  independent  construction.  For  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say  :  “  The  absence  of  the  definite  article  (contrary 
to  St.  Peter’s  usage  in  participle  sentences,  e.g.  chap.  i.  5,  7, 
10, 17),  makes  it  possible  to  think  that  the  spirits  mentioned 
in  this  verse  are  not  co-extensive  with  those  in  prison. 
It  is  literally  ‘  to  men  ’  [not  the  ‘  spirits,’  but  ‘  men  ’]  who 
once  upon  a  time  were  disobedient.”  That  is,  the  participle 
does  not  belong  to  'nvevfiaaiv  at  all !  This  gives  up  the  case. 
(See  Ellicott’s  Commentary  for  English  Readers,  Vol.  hi. 
p.  421). 

These  considerations  —  and  they  are  not  all  that  might  be 
urged  —  show  that  the  alleged  weight  of  authority  as  to  the 

^  He  says  :  "  Becaase  the  participle  annexed  to  the  substantive  in  an  adjective 
mode  is  quite  often  joined  to  it  without  an  article.”  Yes,  to  a  substantive  with- 
oiU  the  article,  but  that  is  not  the  case  here. 
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rendering  may  be  more  seeming  than  real ;  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  show  that  the  way  is  open,  as  always  elsewhere,  for  a 
new  investigation. 

When  we  come  to  the  grammarians,  nothing  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  adduced  which,  when  carefully  analyzed  and 
weighed,  sustains  the  common  rendering.  The  grammatical 
investigation  (in  the  New  Englander  of  September,  1882) 
labors  under  the  difficulty  of  failing  to  meet  the  issue  through¬ 
out —  alike  in  regard  to  the  exact  positions  taken  by  me,  the 
hearing  of  the  grammatical  citations  adduced  against  them, 
the  true  nature  of  the  examples  brought  forward  in  illustra¬ 
tion  and  refutation ;  a  lack  of  precision  so  marked  as  to  be 
almost  unaccountable  in  a  writer  ordinarily  so  clear,  except 
that  he  is  travelling  an  unaccustomed  track,  and  so  exten¬ 
sive  as  to  render  a  complete  reply  to  all  the  details  quite  im¬ 
practicable.  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  main  points,  and 
these  in  the  fewest  words.  I  would  not  reply  at  all,  but  that 
they  have  been  regarded  as  of  weight  by  some. 

Thus,  it  is  simply  confusing  to  quote  (p.  469)  what 
Hadley,  Crosby,  and,  Goodwin  have  said  about  the  diverse 
uses  of  the  circumstantial  participle  in  every  tense  —  aorist, 
perfect,  present,  and  future  —  when  the  question  is  here  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  aoristj  which  is  comparatively  limited 
in  its  range. 

•  It  is  also  a  mistaken  issue  to  ascribe  to  me  by  somewhat 
steady  implication  the  position  that  the  aorist  participle  is 
used  only  to  mark  the  date  of  the  principal  occurrence ;  ^ 
whereas  my  position  was  that  the  circumstantial  aorist  parti¬ 
ciple  “  is  used  to  suggest  the  circumstances  antecedent  to 
(though  sometimes  continuing  simultaneously  with)  the  prin* 

1  “  President  Bartlett  limits  the  occasion  too  much  to  a  time  or  date”  (p.  469). 
“  Does  an  anarthrous  [aorist  omitted]  participle  always  and  simply  mark  the 
occasion  implying  the  time”  (p.  464)  1  “  May  it  not  mark  the  kind  of  occasion, 
and  not  mark  the  date”  (ibid.)?  “Another  instance  of  a  rea.son  and  not  a 

date,”  etc.  (p.  470).  “Another  clear  case . of  an  anarthrous  participle 

marking  not  at  all  the  time,  but  allowing,”  etc.  (p.  471).  And  to  increase  the 
confusion,  the  participle  cited  in  the  last  ca.se  is  not  an  aorist,  but  a  present 
ixorra,  and  the  previous  one  likewise,  and  still  ancther  on  the  same  page, 
iLrcuTTavpovPTos  (p.  470).  It  is  dithcult  to  argue  on  such  a  basis. 
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cipal  action,  and  out  of  which  the  latter  has  sprung,  or  upon 
which  it  follows.”  “  By  the  laws  of  rational  thinking  the 
participle  not  merely  annexes,  but  connects  the  subordinate 
with  the  main  action,  and,  when  an  aorist,  as  antecedently 
related  to  that  fact ;  ” — and  more  to  the  same  effect.^  This 
statement  fixes  upon  the  antecedent  or  preliminary  fact, 
always  involving  the  element  of  time,  but  not  necessarily  mak¬ 
ing  that  the  only,  or  necessarily  always,  the  chief  element  of 
the  predication.^ 

It  is  also  quite  confusing  when  a  writer  attempts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  to  do  away  the  well  settled,  univer¬ 
sally  received,  and  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
attributive  and  the  predicative  use  of  a  word,  “  because  it  is 
so  obvious  that  the  attendant  circumstance  may  be  so  de¬ 
scribed  as  to  amount  to  the  attributive  idea  ”  (p.  466)  ;  may 
be,  but  is  not.  The  case  is  more  unfortunate  when  the 
position  is  sustained  by  erroneous  renderings^  of  Greek 

1  See  New  Englander,  Oct.  1872,  p.  605  ;  also  p.  604. 

*  The  time  element  is  always  there  ;  other  relations  may  or  may  not  be  im¬ 
plied.  In  the  New  Testament  the  implication  of  a  reason,  cause,  method,  is 
certainly  not  common  in  the  aorist,  and  then  is  suggested  loosely  rather  than 
stated ;  so  that  when  the  revisers  changed  the  rendering  of  two  aorists,  James  ii. 
21 ,  25,  from  a  “  when  ”  to  “  in  that,”  it  was  a  rendering  less  close  to  the  Greek, 
and  an  introduction  of  the  interpretative  element  into  the  translation ;  for  the 
antecedency  of  fact  is  all  that  is  really  stated  in  the  Greek. 

*  “  How  easily  the  circumstantial  participle  slips  into  the  attributive  meaning 
will  appear  in  this  case  from  a  simple  transposition,  and  the  use  of  attributive 
forms.”  And  the  “  simple  transposition  ”  is  the  actual  reconstruction  of  “  Where¬ 
fore  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  ....  seeing  he  everliveth,”  into  “Where¬ 
fore  he  who  ever  liveth  ....  is  able  to  save,”  etc.  (New  Englander,  1882,  p.  479). 
Again,  we  read,  “  the  sense  is  manifestly  attributive,”  in  Thucyd.  i.  66,  where 
“  we  read  that  complaint  was  made  by  the  Corinthians  of  the  Athenians  ‘  be¬ 
cause  they  had  besieged  Potidea,  which  was  a  colony  of  theirs,’  —  t^v  norlSoiov, 
iouTuv  oloay  hwoiKiay.”  Here  the  confusion  is  sustainetl  by  an  erroneous  trans¬ 
lation  ;  for  instead  of  “  which  was  a  colony,”  a  careful  Greek  scholar  would  say 
unhesitatingly,  it  is  a  predicative  utterance  and  means  “  inasmuch  asjt  was 
their  colony,”  —  a  statement  of  the  ground  of  complaint,  not  a  description  as 
such  of  Potidea;  it  might  be  even  rendered  —  as  we  are  told  it  could  not— 
“  when  it  was  ”  or  “  while  it  was,”  though  less  definitely.  The  same  error 
occurs  in  the  rendering  of  a  passage  from  Thucyd.  i.  59.  Again,  appeal  is 
made  to  2  Pet.  i.  18,  ri)v  <ttwtd)v  ....  iyfx^fitray,  where  the  later  commentators 
and  the  revisers  had  corrected  the  rendering  into  the  predicative  form ;  but  we 
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passages,  and  by  a  reference,  for  help,  to  Kiihner’s  anonm- 
loiis  double  use  of  the  word  “  attributive.”  ^  For  this  seems 
to  be  simply  playing  fast  and  loose  with  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable  distinctions.  Such  elements  of  confusion  in 
regard  to  the  question  and  principles  at  issue  naturally  in¬ 
volve  and  prepare  for  a  discussion  wide  of  the  mark. 

When,  now,  we  examine  the  grammatical  support  adduced 
in  behalf  of  the  common  rendering,  the  case  is  even  more 
striking.  For  in  the  first  place,  nearly  every  grammarian 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Patton,  deliberately  and  explicitly  enunci¬ 
ates  principles  (not  mentioned  by  him)  at  variance  with  the 
rendering  he  advocates ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  Iris  cita¬ 
tions  of  principles  from  the  grammars  not  one  really  touches 
the  case.  They  are  vague  or  irrelevant,  and  partly  confes¬ 
sions  of  inability  to  lay  down  rules.  Of  two  illustrations 
cited  from  them,  one  is  in  contradiction  of  the  writer  himself 
(Jelf)  in  another  place ;  and  the  remaining  one  (of  Buttmann) 
in  conflict  with  the  decision  of  more  modern  grammarians. 

Stuart  is  one  of  his  authorities.  But  Stuart,  forty  years 
ago,  laid  down  the  same  principles  on  this  kind  of  construc¬ 
tion  as  do  the  grammarians  I  have  cited  for  the  predicate 
rendering.^  And  the  remark  quoted  from  him  to  help  the 

are  told  that  the  authorized  version  “  squarely  renders  it  in  the  attributive 
form,  ‘  which  came  from  heaven,’  ” —  and  “  squarely  ”  gives  a  wrong  rendering. 
This  is  cited  to  show  how  “easily  the  circumstantial  runs  into  the  attributive.” 

*  “  Even  in  describing  the  adverbial  idea  of  the  anarthrous  circumstantial 
participle  he  [Kiihner]  employs  the  word  ‘  attributive.’  ”  But  Kiihner,  both  in 
the  old  edition  cited  and  in  the  newer  edition,  anomalously  uses  the  word  attri¬ 
butive  to  cover  both  the  proper  attributive  of  all  the  other  grammars,  his  “  ac¬ 
tual  attributive  ”  (2ded.  p.  530)  and  also  what  he  himself  designates  as  “the 
predicate  of  an  abridged  subordinate  clause  ”  (§  245, 3  a.  b.  1st  ed. ;  2d  ed.  ii.  529). 

In  reference  to  adjectives,  and  participles  employed  as  adjectives,  he  says 
(2d  cd.  §  90),  “An  adjective  qualifying  any  noun,  may  be  placed  either  between 
the  article  and  its  noun  or  ajler  the  noun.  In  the  last  case,  the  general  rule  is 
that  if  the  noun  has  the  article,  the  adjective  must  adopt  it.  In  nearly,  if  not 
quite  all  cases,  in  which  the  noun  has  the  article  and  the  adjective  has  not  the 
positive  or  adjunct  article,  it  must  be  regarded  as  &  predicate.”  Again  (§91) 
“When  participles  are  employed  as  mere  adjectives  in  respect  to  meaning,  the 
construction  of  them  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  adjectives,  .... 

ytlaced  between  the  article  and  its  nonn . or  more  usually  after  the  noun, 

and  taking  the  article  when  the  noun  has  it.”  He  indeed  instances  some  ap- 
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wrong  rendering  of  aTreidijaaa-i^  merely  states  that  lie  cannot 
fully  define  the  rules  that  relate  to  “  participles  retaining  the 
meaning  of  verbs  ”  (i.e.  predicative  participles).^  It  “  de¬ 
pends  on  the  intention  of  the  writer,”  but  how  that  intention 
will  be  indicated  he  cannot  tell.  He,  however,  pronounces 
the  great  mass  of  cases  that  have  the  article  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  article  must  be  rendered  by  “  he  who, 
who,  whoet  er,  that  which,”  etc.  (§  91)  ;  in  other  words  they 
are  attributives.  It  should  be  added  that  in  both  his  edi¬ 
tions  (1834  and  1841)  he  confesses  his  partial  perplexity ; 
in  his  first,  declaring  the  need  of  “  more  discussion,”  on  the 
use  or  omission  of  the  article,  and  in  his  second,  though 
making  some  changes,  closing  his  discussion  on  the  use  or 
omission  of  the  article  with  participles,  with  the  inquiry 
whether  there  is  not  “  something  yet  undeveloped  ”  on  this 
subject.  In  other  words,  in  his  general  principles  he  is  fully 
in  accord  with  the  later  grammarians,  but  cannot  fully  ex¬ 
plain  and  define  everything  connected  with  the  usage ;  that 
is  all. 

Crosby’s  relation  to  the  matter  is  quite  similar.  He  lays 
down  the  same  principles  as  other  grammarians  in  regard 
to  the  “definitive  (or  attributive)  participle”  (§  678),  that 
“  it  occurs  (a)  chiefly  with  the  article,  but  (5)  sometimes 
without  it,  if  the  class  only  is  defined,”  that  is,  of  course, 
simply  when  the  noun  is  anarthrous  or  indefinite.  But  in 
his  elaborate  discussion  of  the  many  uses  of  the  article  he 
merely  confesses  (in  the  two  sentences  appealed  to  by  Dr. 
Patton)  his  inability  to  define  them  all ;  saying  that  “  the  in¬ 
sertion  or  omission  of  it  often  depends . upon  those  nice 

distinctions . which  are  often  transferred  with  difficulty  ”  ; 

and  that,  in  general,  “  its  insertion  promotes  the  perspicuity 

parent  exceptions  in  the  case  of  adjectives;  but  these  have  proved  partly  to  be 
erroneous  readings  as  xytvna  iyiov,  Luke  xii.  12,  or  erroneous  renderings,  as 
Oedip.  Tyr.  526,  where  the  later  grammarians  and  editors  have  translated  more 
correctly. 

^  “  No  certain  rule  can  here  be  given,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  depends  on  the 
intention  of  the  writer  as  to  the  prominence  which  he  designs  to  give  to  the  par¬ 
ticipial  word,  whether  the  article  is  inserted  or  omitted.” 
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and  its  omission  the  vivacity  of  the  discourse.”  How  these 
“  nice  distinctions  ”  are  indicated  and  this  “  perspicuity  and 
vivacity  ”  promoted  he  saith  not.  This  is  all  the  help  from 
Crosby. 

Buttmanii  (Philip)  who  is  cited  as  though  setting  aside  the 
rule,  really  asserted  it  strongly  —  though  the  citations  are 
all  fifty  years  old.  After  stating  (§  125)  that  the  adjuncts 
of  the  noun  (including  the  participle)  often  separate  the 
article  and  its  noun,  he  proceeds  to  say,  “  the  adjuncts  of 
the  substantive  can  also,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  perspi¬ 
cuity,  be  placed  after  it,  and  then  the  article  must  be 

repeated . The  repetition  of  the  article  is  particularly 

necessary  with  the  participle.”  He  gives  the  illustration, 
6  '^lXuip')(p^  6  ra?  ayyeXtaf:  elaKofii^oii/,  “  the  chiliarch  who  has 
to  bring  in  the  reports.”  Now  the  remark  of  Buttmann,  ad¬ 
duced  as  though  in  conflict  with  this  deliberate  and  jxisitive 
enunciation,  and  which  occurs  in  the  next  sentence  but  one, 
is  certainly  not  very  clearly  expressed,  but  is  entirely  mis¬ 
interpreted  when  so  adduced,  as  his  own  illustrations  incontro- 
vertibly  prove. ^  One  inconsistent  translation  from  Buttmann 
will  be  alluded  to  presently. 

Nor  does  Winer  bring  substantial  aid  to  the  translation 
“  which  were  disobedient,”  though  referred  to  for  the  pur- 

1  The  alleged  conflicting  principle  is  stated  thus  by  Buttmann  :  “  When  an 
adjective  without  the  article  stands  in  connection  with  a  substantive  that  has  the 
article,  but  not  between  the  two,  the  object  designated  is  thereby  distinguished 
not  from  other  objects,  but  from  itself  in  other  cireumstances.  E  g.  ^Scro  M 
ir\ovaloii  roils  itoKirais  does  not  mean  ‘  he  rejoieed  on  aceount  of  the  wealthy 
citizens,'  but  ‘  he  rejoiced  on  account  of  the  citizens  because  they  were  wealthy 
i-w'  &Kpois  rots  iptaiv,  on  the  mountains  where  they  are  highest ;  SAijv  r))v  vvKri, 
the  whole  night  [the  night  as  a  whole]  ;  ?x*‘  '’■iv  rttKoKvv  o^inarov,  where  we  can 
indeed  only  translate  ‘  he  has  a  very  sharp  axe,’  but  where  the  more  exact  shape 
of  the  thought  is,  ‘  the  axe  which  he  has  is  very  sharp.'  ”  Nothing  could  more 
expressly  declare  the  predicate  force  of  the  anarthrous  adjective.  In  fact,  the 
statement  of  the  principle  itself,  however  obscure,  really  conveys  this  meaning. 
“  The  object  designated,”  to  wit,  the  citizens  or  the  axe,  is  “  not  distinguished 
from  other  objects,”  as  the  wealthy  citizens  from  others,  the  poor  citizens,  the 
sharp  axe  from  another,  the  dull  axe ;  hut  “  from  itself,”  the  same  object  “  in 
other  circumstances,”  it  being  predicated  that  these  citizens  are  wealthy,  not 
poor,  and  this  axe  sharp. 
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pose.  For  “  though  (as  I  said  in  my  former  article)  incom¬ 
plete  and  not  altogether  consistent  in  his  statement,  he  still 
brings  out  the  principle  at  times,  very  distinctly.”  He  lays 
down  (§  20.  1,  a,  b)  the  established  rules  in  regard  to  attribu¬ 
tives,  but  adds  (c)  the  statement  cited  by  Dr.  Patton  that 
“  Participles  as  attributives,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  entirely 
dropped  the  notion  of  time,  are  not  treated  in  this  case 
altogether  like  adjectives.  They  take  the  article  only  when 
some  relation  already  known,  or  especially  noteworthy  (is 
qui^  quippe  qui)  is  indicated,  and  consequently  the  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  participle  is  to  be  made  more  prominent.” 
He  might  have  stated  the  matter  more  clearly ;  but  his  ex¬ 
planation  by  the  relative  is  qui,  quippe  qui,  is  a  distinct  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  attributive  nature  of  the  case.  And  his  first 
example  (with  his  own  translation)  which  he  describes  as 
“  particularly  instructive  respecting  the  use  and  omission  of 
the  article  with  the  participle,”  is  equally  decisive,  contain¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  both  in  contrast :  o  0€o? . 6  /caXeo-a?  ij/na? 

. oXiyov  TTadovTWi,  “  God  who  hath  called  us . after 

•that  we  have  suffered.”  Here  the  two  aorists,  the  one  with 
the  article  translated  as  an  attributive,  the  one  without  it  as 
a  predicative,  present  his  actual  views  in  a  nutshell.  And, 
though  giving  one  or  two  ambiguous  renderings,  whenever 
he  speaks  carefully  and  definitively  Winer  is  firm  and  clear 
in  maintaining  the  established  distinction.  Thus  on  the 
twofold  reading  in  Eph.  vi.  16  irdvra  ra  /SeXi;  rod  Tropppov 
[ra]  ’ireTTvpmpeva,  translated  with  the  article  “  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked,”  Winer  remarks,  “  if  the  article  is  not 
genuine  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  ‘  the  darts  when  they 
burn,  or  though  they  burn  ’  ”  (perf.  part.).  He  marks  the 
differences  between  dvcurrpaaf;  6  ©ew  tov  iraiBa,  “  God  having 
raised  up  his  son,”  Acts  iii.  26  and  o  Be  ©eo9  elpppp^  6 
dvayarftav,  “  the  God  of  peace  who  brought  ”  etc.  He  gives 
other  illustrations  equally  unmistakable.^ 

^  A  quotation  is  made  of  this  remark  of  Winer  :  “  Whether  the  article  is  to 
be  used  or  omitted  before  the  participle,  depends  sometimes  on  the  subjective 
view  of  the  writer”  (New  Englander,  1882,  p.  469)  Of  course  it  does.  And 
Winer  in  the  next  sentence  gives  an  example  which  shows  that  when  “  the  sub- 
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Every  attempt  to  find  a  distinct  dictum  of  the  leading 
grammarians  in  support  of  the  rendering  “  which  were  dis¬ 
obedient,”  is,  when  examined,  a  failure.  Tlie  passages  cited 
as  favoring  it  either  do  not  touch  the  case  —  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  really  expressing  no  definite  opinion  at  all  —  or  they 
decide  against  it.  I  think  I  have  referred  to  them  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  these  grammarians,  but  all 
recent  standard  grammarians  who  express  themselves  at  all 
definitely  on  the  subject  of  such  constructions,  agree  in 
affirming  that  the  absence  of  the  article  before  the  pjirticiple 
in  such  circumstances  determines  it  to  be  a  predicative  and 
not  an  attributive.  I  will  not  here  repeat  the  statements  given 
in  my  former  article,  but  only  refer  to  them  as  mentioned  on 
p.  335  of  this  article.  I  will,  however,  cite  one  or  two  of  the 
latest  authorities.  Alexander  Buttmanii  (Gram,  of  the  New 
Test.  Am.  ed.  p.  90,  Andover,  1873),  says  :  “  The  language  of 
the  New  Testament  remained  faithful  throughout  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rules  of  grammar  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
article  with  a  substantive  having  an  attributive  adjective  [and 
his  examples  include  the  participles]  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  either 
places  the  adjective  between  the  substantive  and  article,  or 
after  the  substantive,  repeating  the  article.”  He  adds,  “  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  adduce  examples  on  the  other 
side,  inasmuch  as  all  the  instances  in  which  the  adjective 
stands  without  the  article  after  a  substantive  with  the  article, 
either  are  not  genuine  or  find  their  grammatical  explanation 
in  other  ways.”  And  he  examines  certain  exceptions  appar¬ 
ently  admitted  by  Winer,  rejecting  them.  He  also  remarks 
(p.  294)  that  “  participles  take  the  place,  in  particular,  of 
relative  clauses,  in  which  case  the  participle,  as  a  rule,  has 
the  article  before  it.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  general  principle 
of  the  Greek  language.  But  the  New  Testament  in  employ¬ 
ing  it  manifestly  goes  farther  than  the  ordinary  usage.” 

Kiihner  lays  down  the  same  principles  in  regard  to  “  at¬ 
tributive  words,  viz.  the  adjective,  participle,”  etc.,  both  in 

jective  view  ”  of  the  writer  is  to  predicate  something  by  the  participle,  he  omits 
the  article.  —  See  Winer  on  Rom.  viii.  1,  p.  135. 
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his  earlier  edition,  (trails.  Andover,  1844,  in  §  245,  3,  a,  b, 
Rem.  7  ;  §  244,  9),  and  in  his  greatly  enlarged  edition  (2  Vols. 
8vo.,  Hannover,  1870,  §  463,  3  A,  B;  §464,  8).^  In  this 
last  passage  lie  announces  the  principle  which  Hadley  and 
Goodwin  have  adopted  concerning  the  attributive  participle 
with  dependent  words. 

Goodwin  (in  the  revised  edition  of  1880)  states  the  case 
almost  in  the  same  words  with  Hadley,  and  is  the  only  re¬ 
maining  authority  necessary  to  cite.  In  speaking  of  attribu¬ 
tive  adjectives  he  adds  that  his  remark  applies  to  “  all 
expressions  which  have  the  force  of  attributive  adjectives  ” 
(p.  202),  and  makes  his  meaning  definite  by  saying  that 
“  the  participle  like  any  other  adjective  may  qualify  a  noun  ” 
(p.  300),  and  by  giving  examples  of  such  participles  with 
articles,  as  in  the  cases  already  referred  to  in  this  discussion. 
Hadley  (§  531)  specifically  mentions  participles  as  included' 
in  his  rules  about  attributives.  The  principles  concerning 
attributives  are  thus  stated  by  Goodwin  :  “  An  attributive 
adjective  which  qualifies  a  noun  with  the  article  commonly 

stands  between  the  article  and  the  noun . The  article 

with  any  of  these  qualifying  expressions  may  follow  the  noun, 
in  whfch  case  the  noun  itself  may  have  another  article  before 
it.”  He  adds,  after  Kiihner  and  Hadley,  this  remark,  con¬ 
cerning  only  the  attributive  participle  with  dependent  words : 
“  When  an  attributive  participle  with  dependent  words  quali¬ 
fies  a  noun  with  the  article,  either  the  participle  or  the 
dependent  words  may  follow  the  noun  ”  (p.  203).  The 
reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  double  limitation  ;  one  ex¬ 
pressed —  words  dependent  on  the  participle;  and  one  not 
here  expressed,  but  found  in  all  the  twenty-three  instances 
given  by  Kiihner — that  the  participle  immediately  follows  the 
noun,  Ijeing  in  no  instance  separated  from  it  unless  by  words 

^  In  both  editions  there  is  a  slight  superficial  confusion,  growing  out  of  Kuhner’s 
twofold  use  of  the  word  *'  attributive,”  in  a  general  and  a  special  signification. 
He  calls  both  uses  of  the  participles  by  the  general  name  “attributive”;  but 
distinguishes  his  divisions  A  and  B,  the  first  as'“  actually  (wirklich)  attributive” 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  529,  2d  ed.),  and  the  second  as  having  a  “predicate  signification,” 
and  “  to  be  considered  the  predicate  of  an  abridged  subordinate  clause  ”  (p.  530). 
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closely  dependent  upon  That  is,  the  only  instances  in 
which  the  attributive  participle  without  the  repeated  article 
does  not  stand  between  the  article  and  noun  are  when  by 
means  of  dependent  words  it  is  inseparably  held  to  the 
position  between  the  two.  Attention  to  this  fact  disposes  at 
once  of  the  only  two  cases  cited  by  Dr.  Patton  that  looked 
like  real  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of  the  repeated 
article. 

If  these  references  and  quotations  should  seem  to  any 
superfluous  and  wearisome,  they  will  please  bear  in  mind  the 
necessity  growing  out  of  alleged  counter  statements  of  gram¬ 
marians.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  such  are  to  be  had. 

But  how  about  actual  exceptions  found  in  good  Greek 
usage  ?  Have  any  such  been  produced  ?  Certainly  it  would 
seem  very  remarkable  if,  after  a  laborious  search  and  long 
waiting,  some  cases  of  actual  exceptional  usage  could  not  l)e 
found.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  would  be  a  small  basis  of 
support  against  the  steady,  settled  usage  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  even  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  produced. 
And  this  is  the  critical  point  of  the  discussion.  For  the 
question  is,  in  the  last  resort,  not  even  what  the  best 
grammarians  say,  but  how  in  fact  the  Greeks  wrote.  We 
will  look  briefly  at  all  the  supposed  exceptional  cases  which 
Dr.  Patton  is  able  to  present  as  the  result  of  his  researches. 
They  need  not  take  much  time  or  space  ;  for  they  do  not 
exceed  half  a  dozen.  And  two  or  three  of  the  cases  produced 
are  clearly  erroneous  translations. 

The  statement  of  Thucydides,  i.  59  is  cited,  —  eVoXi/Ltow 
ixera  ^iXl'mrov  xal  rS}v  AepBov  dBeXtb&v^  dvcodev  aTparia  icr- 
^e^rjKOTayv,  —  which  is  translated  thus  :  “  made  war  with 
Philip  and  the  brethren  of  Derdos  who  had  made  an  incur¬ 
sion  ”  ;  and  we  are  told  “  the  sense  is  virtually  attributive, 
though  it  might  be  rendered  ‘  because  they  had  made  an 
incursion  ’ ;  better,  ‘  they  having  made,’  or  ‘  inasmuch  as 
they  had  made.*  ”  Now  this  last  translation  is  substantially 

1  Kiihner  inclines  even  in  these  instances  to  regard  and  explain  the  participle 
as  having  a  predicative  force  (Yol.  ii.  p.  538).  Hadley  and  Goodwin  do  not. 
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right,  and  the  first  is  not,  as  any  precise  Greek  scholar 
will  testify.  When  it  is  added,  “  No  translator  thinks  of 
rendering  the  phrase,  ‘  when  they  had  made  an  incursion,*  ” 
the  writer  forgets  that  it  is  a  perfect,  and  not  an  aorist,  parti¬ 
ciple,  —  which  makes  a  difference.^ 

Similar  is  the  citation  of  Thucydides  i.  66,  where  the 
Corinthians  complained  of  the  Athenians  because  they  be¬ 
sieged  r^v  TIoriBatap,  eaxrrfav  ouaav  uTroixCav,  translated  by 
the  writer  wrongly,  “  which  was  a  colony  of  theirs,”  instead 
of  “  though  it  was  a  colony  of  theirs,”  giving  a  predication 
of  the  ground  of  complaint.  Here,  again,  when  the  writer' 
tells  us  “  it  could  not  be  rendered  ‘  wlien  it  was  their 
colony,’”  he  overlooks  the  tense  of  the  participle  —  present, 
not  aorist  (see  note,  p.  342). 

To  find  another  instance  the  writer  seems  actually  to 
appeal  from  the  corrected  version  of  2  Pet.  i.  18  to  the  incor¬ 
rect  rendering  of  the  common  version :  tuvttjv  rr)v  (fxovrjv 
rjKovaafjbev  ovpavov  ive')(del(ravy  rendered  (“  ungram¬ 
matically,”  Alford)  in  the  A.V.  “  this  voice  which  came,” 
but  changed  by  the  revisers  to  “  this  voice  we  heard  come  ” 
(margin,  “  Gr.  ‘  brought  ’  ”  ;  better,  “  borne,”  with  Alford 
and  the  Am.  revisers).  The  anarthrous  participle  does  not 
describe  the  voice  by  an  epithet,  but  predicates  the  fact  of  its 
having  come  from  heaven.  The  disciples,  as  Alford  remarks, 
“  heard  it  borne,  witnessed  its  coming,”  or,  still  more  exactly, 
“  on  its  being  borne.”  ^  For  Peter  had  just  spoken  (vs.  17) 

1  There  is  another  inaccuracy  in  Dr.  Patton’s  renderinj'  of  Thucyd.  i.  59. 
“  Made  war  with  Philip  ’*  should  be  “  in  concert  with  Philip,”  etc.  The  very 
literal  translation  of  i<T$f$\riK6Ttei>  is,  of  course,  “  they  having  made  an  incur¬ 
sion,”  i.e.  already ;  it  predicates  the  fact  of  the  invasion  already  made  by  Philip 
and  the  brethren  of  Derdos,  to  explain  the  concerted  action  with  the  Athenian 
ships.  A  translator  looking  to  the  neatness  of  his  sentences,  and  deeming  ab¬ 
solute  exactness  not  sufficiently  important  to  mar  his  style,  may  render,  as  even 
Jowett  does,  more  loosely  here.  In  the  second  instance,  however,  i.  66,  he  con¬ 
denses  the  reason  given  thus  :  “  Complained  that  the  Athenians  were  blockad¬ 
ing  their  colony  of  Potidea.”  The  most  literal  rendering  would  be,  “  it  being 
their  colony,”  —  a  somewhat  inelegant  style. 

*  Dr.  Patton,  while  saying  that  the  revisers'  rendering  is  a  little  obscure,  adds, 
that  the  idea  is  not  “  heard  to  come,”  but  heard  ”  as  having  come  ” ;  and  yet 
this  predicated  fact  of  its  coming  he  strangely  pronounces  ”  an  attribute  of  the 
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of  the  honor  conferred  on  Christ  “  when  there  was  borne 
such  a  voice  from  heaven,”  and  now  adds,  “  We  heard  it 
when  it  was  borne.” 

A  fourth  alleged  exception  (taken  from  Goodwin,  §  142)  is 
the  })hrase  from  Thucydides,  17  iv  tw  laO/xw  hnixovrj  yevoiieinj^ 

the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  Isthmus.”  But  this  is 
covered  by  the  principle  under  which  it  is  given  by  Goodwin 
(also  Hadley  and  Kiihner,  see  p.  349  of  this  article),  which 
admits  the  placing  of  the  attributive  participle  immediately 
after  the  noun  when  it  has  dependent  words  between  the 
article  and  the  noun,  which  hold  it  unmistakably  and  indis¬ 
solubly  to  that  attributive  connection.  Tlie  instance  in  Peter 
is  separated  from  this  and  all  similar  instances  by  having  no 
such  dependent  words  in  that  position ;  and  also  by  not 
immediately  following  the  noun,  but  being  separated  from  it 
by  disconnected  words  having  a  separate  constniction. 

Two  phrases  more  are  cited.  One  is  from  Jelf,  who  says 
(§  680)  the  participle  may  be  used  “  as  a  remote  attribu¬ 
tive  ;  the  article  standing  before  the  substantive,  as  o  dvrjp 
Trapcov,  ‘  the  man  who  is  present  ’ ;  or  in  apposition,  as  o  dvr^p 
6  Trapcov^  But  in  this  translation  Jelf  contradicts  his  own 
deliberate  principle  (§  458),  and  his  translation  of  the  very 
phrase  (§  451),  thus :  “  When  a  participle  with  the  article 
follows  a  substantive  it  is  in  apposition,  as  outo?  o  irapcov,  ‘  he 
the  man  who  is  present  ’ ;  without  the  article  it  is  ^erundial, 
ovTo^  Trapwv^  ‘  by  his  presence,’  or  ‘  when  he  was  present.’  ” 
It  is  a  complete  inconsistency,  where  the  circumstances  would 
indicate  the  latter  to  be  his  actual  view,  and  the  former  either 
an  accidental  oversight  or  a  misprint.  He  cannot  hold  both. 

Finally,  or  rather  primarily,  Buttmann  (Philip)  is  brought 
forward  as  saying  that  the  context  must  determine  the  exact 
idea  conveyed  by  the  anarthrous  participle ;  for,  “  when 
citing  an  example  (§  144),  and  actually  putting  the  attributive 

voice.”  Here  is  perhaps  a  good  opportniiity  to  call  attention  to  the  difference 
of  the  participle  in  different  tenses;  the  present  denoting  continued  action,  the 
perfect  completed  action,  the  aorist  antecedent  or  preliminary  fact.  Thus, 
<t>fpoixitrnv  would  mean,  we  heard  it  while  coming  (or  borne) ;  ivrtvfy^.iv-nv,  we 
heard  it  as  having  come;  ivtx^kivav,  we  heard  it  on  its  coming,  when  it  came. 
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meaning  first,  he  says :  ‘  irreaKcylrdfjLTjv  top  eraipop  poaovpra 
can  mean,  according  as  the  context  may  determine,  not  only 

I  visited  my  friend  who  was  ill,”  but  also  “  when  he  ”  or 
“because  he  was  ill”’”  (New  Englander,  1882,  p.  464). 
Now  Philip  Buttmann  died  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Tliere  are  other  statements  ^  in  his  once  excellent  grammar 
which  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  he  would  not,  except  by 
oversight,  disregard  the  palpable  difference  between  the  two 
expressions  with  and  without  the  article ;  the  one  meaning, 
“  I  visited  my  (or  the)  sick  friend,”  or,  the  friend  who 
was  sick  ”)  ;  the  other,  “  I  visited  my  friend  in  his  sickness,” 
—  “while  sick  ”  (present  participle).  The  two  statements 
are  distinct  in  thought,  and  the  Greek  has  a  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  for  each.  And  the  double  rendering  of  Buttmann,  if 
more  than  a  casual  oversight,  may  safely  be  pronounced 
one  which  modern  grammarians  would  not  suffer  to  pass 
uncliallenged.2 

How  far  one  is  justified  by  such  alleged  supports  as  these 
six  in  the  attempt  to  reverse  the  settled  renderings  of  the 
Greek  language  for  the  sake  of  finding  thereby  a  declaration 
that  confessedly  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  word  of  God 
the  intelligent  and  candid  reader  may  judge.  If  the  exami¬ 
nation  should  to  any  seem  too  protracted,  I  trust  that  the 

*  See  the  quotations  from  Buttmann  (§  125),  made  on  p.  346  of  this  article. 
See  also  his  rendering  (in  the  section  quoted  by  Dr.  Patton,  §  144)  of  the  Mem. 
i.  4,  8,  also  of  the  phrase  from  Demosthenes  irKtvariov  fjfuv  tis  riis  vavs  avraiis 
4n0a<Tw,  “  ‘  we  must  ourselves  embark  and  set  sail.'  In  English  the  participle 
could  indeed  be  retained,  but  not  so  well ;  we  ourselves  having  embarked,  must  set 
sail.’  ”  The  italics  are  his.  It  need  not  be  repeated  that  a  personal  pronoun 
is  as  definite  as  a  noun  with  the  article. 

^  Thus,  to  add  one  or  two  more  statements,  Kiihner  even  in  his  first  edition 
(p.  313),  says:  “A  participle  with  the  article  is  very  often  appended  to  a 
preceding  substantive  in  the  way  of  apposition,  to  give  prominence  to  attributive 
meaning  in  the  sense  of  eum,  earn,  id  dico,  qui,  quae,  quod,  or,  et  is  quidem,  qui.” 
In  his  second  edition  he  declares  ( Vol.  ii.  p.  638)  that  the  participle  as  predicate 
“  is  distinguished  from  the  really  attributive  participle  by  the  fact  that  it  never 
stands  between  the  article  and  substantive,  nor  with  an  article  follows  or  precedes 
the  substantive,  but,  instead,  without  the  article  follows  or  precedes  the  substan¬ 
tive  ;  e.g.  6  iraus  ypdtfxuy  or  ypdiptty  6  ireus,  the  boy  when,  because,  since,  while, 
he  writes  ;  on  the  contrary,  6  ypag>wy  ireut,  or  6  rrtus  6  ypdiftety,  or  wcus  &  ypdtpwy,. 
the  writing  boy.” 

Vol.  XL.  No.  158. 
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present  importance  of  the  discussion,  and  the  desire  fairly 
and  fully  to  meet  every  argument,  however  confused  or 
inapposite,  may  be  my  apology.  The  fulness  of  the  negative 
discussion  will  conduce  to  the  brevity  of  the  positive  presen¬ 
tation. 

We  will  now  go  back  of  the  grammars  to  the  facts. 
Nothing  can  be  so  convincing  as  a  glance  at  the  actual  usage, 
in  its  steady,  unbroken  uniformity  of  method.  And  it  will 
be  well  for  the  reader  to  see  in  the  first  place  how  regularly, 
invariably,  the  really  attributive  meaning  (quite  commonly 
expressed  by  the  use  of  a  relative  in  English)  stands  con¬ 
nected  with  tlie  article  before  the  participle.  His  own  obser¬ 
vation  will  convince  him  more  thoroughly  than  any  dictum 
of  grammarians  how  settled  and  peremptory  is  the  law  of 
the  Greek  language  in  the  expression  of  an  attributive  in 
connection  with  a  definite  noun.  I  quote  the  examples 
(though  in  the  briefest  form)  rather  than  simply  refer  to 
them,  to  spare  the  reader  the  inconvenience  of  looking  them 
up.  They  are  taken  just  as  they  occur  in  running  the  eye 
over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.^ 

*0  7uLo<i  6  Kad^/j>€vo<i  iv  o-Korei,  “  the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness,”  Matt.  iv.  16  ;  o  irarrip  aov  6  ^XAiroiv,  “  thy  father 
which  seeth,”  vi.  6  ;  17  6809  17  airarfovaa,  “  the  way  that  leadeth,” 
vii.  13 ;  TO  Ilvevfia  to  \a\ovv,  “  the  spirit  that  speaketh,” 
X.  20  ;  al  Bvvdfiei'i  ai  yepofievaiy  “  the  mighty  works  that  were 
done,”  xi.  21 ;  rd  irpo^ara  rd  oTroXcdkora,  “  the  lost  sheep,” 
or,  “  the  sheep  that  were  lost,”  xv.  24 ;  t&v  yfri-x^Ltov  t&v 
TovTcov,  “  the  crumbs  that  fall,”  xv.  27 ;  t&v  puKp&v  rovrmv 
Tcov  TTioTevovrcov,  xviii.  6  ;  oi  d')^i  oi  'TrpodyovTe<;,  xxi.  9 ;  to 
TTvp  TO  auaviov  to  ^roiputapUpov,  xxv.  41 ;  6  80OA.09  6  71/009,  Luke 
xii.  47  ;  Trda-ip  tow  ipB6^oi<!  Toitf;  yipopL€Poi<:,  xiii.  17  ;  0  oto9  (tov 
00T09  o  KaTa<f>ay(0Pj  xv.  30  ;  t&p  itckeKTSip  twp  ^od)PTa>Pj  xviii. 

1  I  omit  here,  as  unnecessary,  all  instances  where  the  participle  stands  between 
■the  noun  and  article,  such  as  6  rcx^fls  fieuri\eis,  Matt.  ii.  2,  tov  <f>euvofifvov 
ihrripos,  ii.  7,  ftt\Xo6<nis  ipyrjs,  iii.  7.  This  method  is  the  less  common,  and, 
it  will  lie  noticed,  less  pointed  ;  the  other  mode  makes  (in  Winer’s  words)  “the 
odea  expressed  by  the  participle  more  prominent.” 
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7  ;  o  fiovoy€v^<i  v/o*?,  6  utv  €t?  rov  koXttoi/,  John  i.  18  ;  6  dfivo<i  6 
aipcov,  i.  29 ;  Ta>v  Bvo  rwv  aKovcdvrtov^  i.  41 ;  oi  Biukopol  oi 
^prXrjKoTe^i,  ii.  9  ;  6  vlo^  rov  0eoO,  6  ep')(ppi.€vo<i^  xi.  27  ;  oi  ^lov- 
Baloi  oi  6pTe<;,  xi.  31 ;  t^v  Ovpav  t^v  XeyofievrjVy  Acts  iii.  2 ; 
oi  Be  dpBpe^  oi  avpoBevopre^if  ix.  7  ;  irdvre^  oi  dKovoPTe<i,  ix. 
21  ;  7rdpTe<i  oi  KaToiKovvr€<:,  ix.  35  ;  o  dyyeXo<i  6  XaXwt',  x. 
7 ;  irdvra’i  tou?  KaToZinfcunevopAvov^i,  x.  38  ;  irdvTa<i  Tov^i 
dKovovTa<i,  X.  44 ;  o  0eo<?  6  iroL'qaaf:^  xvii.  24 ;  o5to9  6  'Ir)aov<i 
6  dvaXrj^dei<iy  i.  13  ;  top  dpOptowop  top  TeOepairevfiepop,  iv.  14  ; 
oi  dpBpe^i  ol  aTrearoXfiepoi,  x.  17  ;  ra?  <f>a)pd(;  ra?  dpcpyLPoxTKo- 
pApa^,  xiii.  27  ;  rd  Bdypwra  rd  KeKpvfiepa,  xvi.  4 ;  oi  dBe\<l)oi 
oi  6pTe<i  Kurd  t^p  'lovBaiap,  xi.  1 ;  tw  Kvpitp  rw  futpTvpovprij 
xiv.  3 ;  TOW  viov  dvrov  tov  yepopApov,  Rom.  i.  3 ;  6  0eo?  6 
eTTKpepcop  rr)p  opyqp^  iii.  5  ;  Tjj  eKickricria  Trj  ovarj  ip  Kopip0a), 
2  Cor.  i.  2 ;  rf)  ^(dpirt  tjj  BoOeiarj,  i.  4 ;  rot?  dryioi<:  rot?  ovaip 
ip  oXrj  ry  2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  o  0eo9  6  etTrww,  iv.  6 ;  Trjp 

xdptp  T^i/  BeBop,ipr)p,  viii.  1 ;  tw  0ew  tw  BiBoptIj  viii.  16 ;  o 
0eo9  6  d^pia-a^j  Gal.  i.  15 ;  to  eva/fyiXiop  to  eva/yyeXiaOipj  i. 
11 ;  T»}9  'x^dpiTo<i  Trj<t  Bodeiarj^i,  Eph.  iii.  2 ;  6  0eo9  6  KoXeaa^f 
1  Pet.  V.  10. 

A  glance  over  this  series  will  enable  any  reader  to  judge 
how  steadily  the  attributive  expression  assumes  this  charac¬ 
teristic  form, — the  repetition  of  the  article  with  the  attributive 
participle,  unless  the  latter  stands  (less  prominently)  between 
the  article  and  the  noun.  One  might  apologize  for  the  fulness 
of  exhibition,  but  for  the  confusion  that  it  has  been  attempted 
to  cast  upon  the  subject,  and  the  results  dependent  on  it. 

We  will  now  look  at  instances  of  the  aorist  participle, 
anarthrous,  with  the  special  purpose  of  observing  two  points : 
(1)  how  it  expresses  some  act  commencing  always  ante¬ 
cedently  to  that  of  the  principal  verb,  and  (2)  how  invari¬ 
ably  this  element  of  antecedent  time  enters  into  the  state¬ 
ment.  And,  first,  instances  of  the  exceedingly  common  usage 
in  which  the  aorist  participle  precedes  its  subject.  The  narra¬ 
tive  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  filled  with  instances.  The 
following  twelve  occur  in  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew : 
uKovacPi  (v8.  3),  Kd\Aaa<i  (vs.  7),  d/eova-aprei  (vs.  9),  tSowre? 
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(vs.  10),  k\06vT€^f  Treo’oin’e?,  avoi^aine<;,  (vs.  11),  Xpr)/juiTir 
adeinre^t  (vs.  12),  eyepdei^;  (vs.  14),  IBcov  (vs.  16),  a/eouo-a?, 
■)(pr}fiaTi(T0eL<{^  (vs.  22),  most  of  which  are,  and  all  might  be, 
rendered  in  the  common  version  by  a  “  when  ”  ;  thus  “  when 
he  heard,  had  called,  had  heard,  saw,  had  come,  had  opened, 
liad  been  warned,  arose,  saw,  had  been  warned  ” ;  or,  in  many 
cases,  still  more  closely  in  signification  by  the  modern  usage, 
“  on  hearing,  seeing,  coming,  being  warned,”  etc.  It  is  a 
statement  simply  of  a  preliminary  fact,  which  may  be  an 
occasion  or  even  a  reason  or  motive,  although  the  language 
does  not  express  it  as  such.  The  old  English  idiom  often 
renders  the  participle  by  a  preliminary  verb  and  conjunction, 
“  go  and  search  ’’  (vs.  8).  Illustrations  are  too  constant  and 
numerous  to  cite  in  detail.  I  have  counted  a  hundred  or 
more  in  the  first  sixteen  chapters  of  Matthew,  all  denoting 
preliminary  action,  and  nearly  all  closely  preliminary. 

Let  us  now,  in  nearer  approach  to  the  form  of  the  con¬ 
struction  before  us,  look  at  the  construction  of  the  anarthrous 
participle  when  it  follows  a  noun  that  has  the  article.  We 
will  first  take  instances  in  the  nominative  case,  connected 
with  the  subject  bf  the  principal  verb.  ‘O  Be  'Irja-ovt!  71/0U9, 
“Jesus  when  he  knew,”  Matt.  xii.  15;  oi  Be  yv6vTe<i, 
“the  multitudes  when  they  knew,”  Luke  ix.  11  (contrast  these 
two  with  o  3o0\o9  6  “  the  servant  that  knew,”  Luke  xii. 

47)  ;  oi  Be  yeapyol  IBovre^;  top  vlov  eiTrov,  “  the  husbandmen 
when  they  saw,”  or,  “  on  seeing,”  Matt.  xxi.  38 ;  kuI  rj  ttoi- 
BitTKt}  IBovaa,  “  when  she  saw  ”  (“  saw  and,”  A.V.),  Mark  xiv. 
69  ;  €')(ap7}aav  ovv  oi  fia0i]ral  ^ovre^j  “  when  they  saw,”  John 

XX.  20 ;  oi  BoKovvre^i . IBovre^^  “  when  they  saw,”  Gal. 

ii.  6,  7  ;  6  yap  *HpQ)Br]<i . aKovaa^,  “  when  he  heard,”  Mark 

vi.  20 ;  oi  ^apiaatot  anovaavre^i^  “  when  they  heard  ”  (“  after 
they  heard,”  A.V.),  Matt.  xv.  12 ;  xii.  24 ;  xv.  12 ;  xxii. 
34  ;  oi  p.a0rjTai  aKov<TavTe<i,  “  when  they  heard,”  or,  “  having 
heard  ”  (A.  V.  “  had  heard,”  Revision,  wrongly  in  tense, 
“  hearing”).  Acts  ix.  38 ;  /coyo)  oKovaa^y  “  when  I  heard,  on 
hearing,”  (“  after,”  A.  V.,  “  having  heard,”  Revision),  Eph. 
i.  15 ;  KoX  7ra9  6  axovaa^i  “  when  they  lieard  ”  (corrected 
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by  the  Revision  from  “  that  heard  ”  of  A.V.),  Luke  vii.  29. 
Let  the  reader  contrast  these  with  the  following,  where  the 
same  participle  occurs  with  the  article  :  ’irdvTe<i  oi  uKovovre^, 
“all  that  heard”  (were  hearing),  Acts  ix.  21;  7rdvTa<t  tov^; 
dicovovra<i^  “all  that  heard”  (were  hearing).  Acts  x.  44. 

In  this  connection  belongs  the  following  important  remark 
of  Winer  (New  Test.  Gram.,  p.  Ill)  :  “7ra9  6pyi^6fjL€vo<i  means 
every  one  angry  (when,  if,  while  he  is  angry),  cf.  1  Cor.  xi. 
4 ;  but  TTtt?  o  6f>yL^6fi€vo<i,  Matt.  v.  22,  every  angry  person^ 
i.  q.  Tra?  oart?  ofr/i^erai,  cf.  Luke  vi.  47  ;  xi.  10  ;  John  iii. 
20  ;  XV.  2 ;  1  Cor  ix.  25  ;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  etc.  (Kriig.  89.)  This 
distinction  must  guide  our  judgment  respecting  the  double 
reading,  Luke  xi.  4,  Travrl  6<^tXovri,  and  Tfavrl  tw  6<f>€tkoirn. 
(See  Meyer.)”  And  of  this  phrase,  Travrl  o^IXovtl,  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  Meyer  (not  Huther)  is  “  jedem,  wenn  er  uns 
schuldig  ist.” 

To  pursue  this  portion  of  the  discussion  a  little  farther, 
o  iraryp  avTov  i^eXOav  irapeKoXei  avrov^  Luke  xv.  28,  is  ren¬ 
dered  “  came  out  and  entreated  ”  (literally,  “  having  come 
out,”  or  ‘^on  coming  out”),  as  a  predicate.  So  the  phrases 
(John  i.)  TOP  'Ir}<Tovv  ipj(6p,€vov,  tm  'Itjgov  TrepnraTovvTi,  top 
NadapayX  ip'xppepopy  top  ovpapop  dpetpyora,  toO?  dr/yeXotn 
dpa^aiPopTa<;,  are  not  rendered  that  was  coming,  walking, 
etc.,  but  they  mean,  while  or  as  he  was  coming,  walking,  etc. 
They  are  predicative.  Observe,  again,  the  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  same  participles  with  and  without  the  repeated 
article :  6  vto?  tov  dpOpdrirov  eKd^p  dpa  evpyaei  ryp  TTicrti/, 
“  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,”  Luke  xviii.  8 ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  o  vlb<i  too  Geov  6  €l<i  top  KoapLOP  “  the 

Son  of  God  that  cometh.”  The  mode  of  rendering  cannot 
be  interchanged.^  Notice  the  difference  of  rendering  between 
BieKpLpopTo  TTpo?  avTOP  oi  ix  TrepLTop,rj<i  \€yoPT€<i,  saying,  Acts 

^  These  are  present  participles,  therefore  denoting  continuous  hearing,  but 
taking  their  date  of  course  from  the  verb.  They  illustrate  only  the  construction. 
The  preceding  participles  are  aorists  and  have  a  further  bearing  on  the  discussion. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  paragraph  the  construction  being  the  point 
under  consideration,  I  have  cited  participles  in  other  tenses  than  the  aorist. 
This  to  avoid  misapprehension. 
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xi.  2,  and  rtW?  r&v  ^ahBovtcaiav  oi  dirn\eyovT€<;,  which  say 
(<leny),  Luke  xx.  27 ;  between  ’irdvre;  yap  oi  XaySoi/re?  rrjv 
fiaxatpav,  “  all  they  that  take  the  sword,”  Matt.  xxvi.  52, 
and  oi  Be  dp)(^L€p€l<;  Xa^ovre^  ra  dpyvpia  cIttov,  “  when  the  chief 
priests  had  taken  the  money,”  xxvii.  6  ;  between  oi  dB€\<l>ol  oi 
ovTCf;  Kara  rrjv  *IovBaiav,  “  that  were  in  Judea,”  Acts  xi.  1, 
and  (o(f>6rf  tw  rrarpl  ovrt  iv  rp  MeaorroTapiay  “appeared  to  our 
father  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,”  vii.  2 ;  between  'Irjaov 
Xpi(TTov  rov  B6pro<i  eavroVi  “  Jesus  Christ  who  gave  himself,” 
Gal.  i.  4,  and  o  0eo?  ipaprvprjaev  av70i<;  Bov<i  avToi<i  to  TIvevpa 
TO  ''Aytov^  “  God  bare  tliem  witness,  giving  them  ”  (strictly, 
“  having  given,”  i.e.  when  he  gave  ^),  Acts  xv.  8 ;  between 
dva^d<i,  “  when  he  ascended,  Eph.  iv.  8,  and  6  dva^d<i,  he 
that  ascended,”  iv.  10  ;  and  a  multitude  of  similar  contrasts. 

It  will  make  the  difference  of  constructions  still  clearer, 
if  that  be  possible,  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the  two,  side  by 
side  in  the  same  sentence.  Take  the  instance  from  1  Pet. 
V.  10,  “  which  Winer  pronounces  “  peculiarly  instructive  in 
respect  to  the  use  and  omission  of  the  article  with  parti¬ 
ciples,”  6  0eo9  o  KoXeaa^  . oXiyov  iraBovrafi^  “  God 

who  hath  called  us, . after  that  we  have  suffered  ”  ;  oi 

dvBpe'n  oi  drrearaXpevoL  BLepanrj(TavTe<i  rpp  oIkUlp  errearpaup^ 
“  the  men  that  had  been  sent,  when  they  had  inquired  [Revis¬ 
ion,  “  having  made  inquiry  ”]  for  the  house,  stood,”  Acts  x. 
17  ;  d^Xof  TToXu?,  o  iXdoiP  et?  rpp  eoprpp^  aKovaapre^i,  “  a  great 
multitude  that  had  come  [Revision]  to  the  feast,  when  they 

heard,”  John  xii.  12  ;  oi  'lovBaloi  oi  wre?  /xer  avT7]<{ . 

IBopre^;  rpp  Mapiap,  “  the  Jews  that  were  with  her, . 

when  they  saw,”  John  xi.  31 ;  rore  IBeop  ^IovBa<i  6  rrapaBov^ 
dvTopf^  then  Judas  which  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw,”  Matt, 
xxvii.  3.  These  are  all  aorists. 

The  case  becomes  still  stronger  when  we  consider  certain 
necessary  changes  and  corrections  of  rendering  made  by  late 
expositors  (including  the  revisers)  in  recognition  of  this 

1  Here  we  might  explain  that  the  writer  also  conveys  the  idea  of  means,  “  by 
giving";  but,  if  suggested,  it  is  not  expressed ;  whereas  the  antecedency  of  fact, 
the  time  element,  is  expressed. 
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distinction  where  it  had  been  overlooked  —  none  the  less  de¬ 
cisive,  though  in  some  other  instances  the  revisers  have  failed 
to  be  consistent  with  themselves.  They  concede  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle.  */29  Be  iyevaaro  6  dp'xtTpUXivo^  to  vB<op 
olvov  yeyevr)pAvov ^  rendered  in  the  A.V.,  “  tasted  the  water 
tliat  was  made  wine  ”  (attributive),  but  corrected  by  the. 
revisers  to  “  tasted  the  water  now  become  wine,”  —  in  the 
margin  still  more  strongly  predicative,  “  that  it  had  become,” 
John  ii.  9 ;  ^  /cat  [ot  dvTiBLaTiQkp,evoC\  dvavi^ayaiv  e/c  rrfi  rov 
Bux/SoXov  7rar/LBo<i  i^a)ypT)p.evoi,  rendered  in  the  A.V.  “  that 
they  may  recover  themselves  who  are  taken  captive  ”  and 
corrected  by  the  revisers  to  “  having  been  taken  ”  (perf. 
part.),  as  Alford,  Ellicott.  and  others  had  already  shown, 
2  Tim.  ii.  26  ;  o  Se  ©eo?  irXovaio^i  wi/,  in  A.  V.  “  God  who  is 
rich,”  corrected,  “  God  being  rich  ”  (pres,  part.),  i.e.  inas¬ 
much  as  he  is  rich,  Eph.  ii.  4.  In  Eph.  vi.  16  it  has  been  a 
question  whether  the  reading  is  rd  /SeXri  rd  Trewpcap^pa,  or 
ire7rvpa>p>eva  without  the  article.  Here,  as  Winer,  Alford, 
Ellicott,  Riddell  have  shown,  the  omission  would  change  the 
translation  from  “  fiery  darts,”  or,  more  literally,  “  darts  that 
are  burning  ”  (perf.  part.),  to  “  the  darts  when  they  burn,” 
or  “  tliough  they  burn ”  (Winer),  “  when  inflamed ”  (Alford). 
In  Acts  xxi.  8  there  are  two  readings,  ^iXimrov  rov  evay- 
yeXiarov  rov  01/T09,  and  without  the  article  before  the  parti¬ 
ciple.  On  this  Hackett  (with  Alford,  DeWette,  Winer) 
remarks  that,  while  with  the  article  it  is  to  be  rendered  (as 
in  our  version)  “  which  [or  who]  was  one  of  the  seven,” 
without  it  we  translate,  “  since  he  was  one  of  the  seven,”  or 
“  as  being  one  of  the  seven  ”  (Winer).  In  John  i.  9  it  was 
seen  long  before  the  Revision  changed  to  “  coming,”  that 
epyppevov  without  tlie  article  could  not  be  rendered  “  that 
cometh.”  If  it  belonged  to  dvOpasTrov,  —  as  probably  not, — 
it  must  be  rendered,  “  as  he  comes,”  or  “  when  he  comes.” 
A  very  instructive  instance  is  Mark  v.  36,  o  Be  'Iri<Tov<t  uKovaa^t 
[so  Text.  Rec.,  but  T.  Tr.  Trapa/coi/aov]  top  \6yop  XdXovp^pop, 

^  Westcott  (Commentary,  1880),  says,  “  literally,  when  it  had  become,  after  it 
had  become.  This  clause  is  predicative  and  not  simply  descriptive.” 
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translated  in  A.  V.  “  heard  the  word  that  was  spoken,” 
necessarily  changed  by  the  revisers  (not  quite  intelligibly) 
to  “  heard  the  word  spoken.”  Alexander  Buttmann  so 
strongly  felt  the  superfluousness  (as  he  regarded  it)  of  the 
XaXovfievop  without  the  article  (New  Test.  Gram.  p.  302)  that 
he  was  inclined  to  insist  that  the  text  was  corrupted  ;  aver¬ 
ring  rightly  that  “  the  spoken  word  ”  (or  the  word  tliat  was 
spoken)  would  require  either  the  form  t6v  XaXavfjbeuou  Xoyop^ 
or  TOP  \6yop  TOP  XaXovfiepop.  But  Alford  solves  the  whole 
difficulty,  and  brings  out  the  full  meaning  by  a  right  ren¬ 
dering,  “  ‘  but  Jesus  having  overheard  the  word  being  spoken,’ 
—  a  mark  of  accuracy  which  is  lost  in  the  received  text.” 
Alexander  says,  better  still,  “  overheard  what  was  privately 

spoken  to  Jaiinis, . not  only  what  was  said,  but  as  or 

when  they  said  it,”  —  heard  it  while  it  was  spoken  (pres, 
part.).  This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  it  would  be  easy 
to  talk  of  the  predicative  “slipping  into  the  attributive.”  But 
such  slips  do  not  occur  except  in  inexact  renderings.^ 

'  The  revisers,  while  making  some  of  the  requisite  changes,  have  not  always 
been  consistent.  Thus  they  properly  change  Heb.  i.  1  ( though  with  some  sac¬ 
rifice  of  style)  from  “  God  who  spake,”  to  “God  having  spoken,”  6  ©eis  XoA^cras. 
But  in  Acts  xxiii.  18  undoubtedly  the  exact  meaning  is  not  “who  hath  some¬ 
thing  to  say  to  you,”  but  “  since  or  because  he  has  something  ”  (exo*''*'*,  present, 
not  Borist,  —  so  that  Dr.  Patton’s  allusion  to  any  supposed  translation  with 
“  when,”  is  not  to  the  point).  Again,  Rom.  xvi.  1  means  not  “  who  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  ”  or  deaconess,  but  {oi<rav,  present),  “being,”  because  she  is  a  deaconess. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  every  instance  in  which  this  distinction  is  over¬ 
looked,  there  is  some  loss  of  exact  meaning,  not  always  important  enough  per¬ 
haps  to  justify  awkward  resorts  of  style.  The  rendering  of  Matt.  vi.  30  (rhp 
X^fnov  iriifAepoy  Hvra),  “  which  to-day  is,”  may  perhaps  be  justified  on  this  ground, 
but  the  precise  meaning  is,  “  though  to-day  it  is,  and  to-morrow  burned  ” — though 
so  transfent.  Dr.  Patton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  revisers  have  in 
James  ii.  21,  25  changed  the  rendering  of  the  aorist  participles  avwiyKas  and 
vToS((a/x(irij  from  “  when  he  offered  ”  and  “  when  she  received  ”  into  “  in  that  he 
offered,”  “  in  that  she  received.”  But  they  have  not  ventured  to  change  the 
predicative  to  the  attributive  rendering ;  nor  have  they  eliminated  the  antece¬ 
dent-time  element  from  the  aorist  by  inserting  the  method.  But  they  have 
added  to  translation  an  element  of  interpretation;  for  the  literal  rendering  is 
“ having  offered,  “ having  received.”  It  simply  states  “the  antecedent  fact  or 
occasion,”  the  connection  of  which  may  sometimes,  as  here,  be  recognized  and 
even  expressed.  Curtius’s  remark  is  to  the  point,  “  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  such  a  participle  does  not  clearly  express  any  of  these  meanings  [means. 
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Many  of  the  previous  illustrations  are  in  connection  with 
the  nominative  case  ;  and  such  instances  are  more  abundant 
than  others,  both  in  classic  and  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  But 
the  following  instances  of  the  oblique  cases  (in  addition  to 
those  already  given)  bring  us  in  that  respect  quite  close  to 
the  construction  in  Peter  :  eia-eXdouri  Be  tw  ’Iiycrou  et?  Karrep- 
vaovfi,  TTpoarjXdev,  “  came  to  Jesus  when  he  had  entered,”  on 

his  entering,  Matt.  viii.  5  ;  Kara^dvrt  Be  dvrw . yKoXovOt)- 

aav,  “  followed  him  when  he  had  descended,”  or,  on  his 
descending,  Matt.  viii.  1 ;  i^eXOoPTt  Be  ui/tm  eVl  rrjv  y^v 
imi^vrrjaev,  “  met  him  when  he  had  come  forth,”  Luke  viii.  27. 
These  are  aorist  participles  in  the  dative,  like  that  in  the 
passage  under  discussion.  The  next  instance  is  a  dative 
present  (continuous  action)  :  xal  irapdyovrL  eKeWev  tw  'Irjaov 
‘^KoXovOrjaav  dvrS  Buo  TV(f)Xoiy  “  followed  Jesus  as  (while)  he 
passed  thence,”  Matt.  ix.  27.  Here  is  an  aorist  accusative  : 

e^eXOoirra  Be  avTov .  eZSei/  dXXrjf  “  saw  him  when  he  had 

gone  out,”  or,  on  his  going  out.  Matt.  xxvi.  71. 

These  passages,  it  will  be  perceived,  cannot  be  rendered 
otherwise  than  virtually  as  it  is  proposed  to  render  1  Pet.  iii. 
19 ;  and  that,  too,  though  destitute  of  the  adverb  of  time, 
which  in  the  latter  passage  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
time  element  invariably  involved  in  the  aorist  participle. 
Indeed,  here  are  two  connected  adverbs  of  time,  doubly 
calling  attention  to  the  date  —  Trore  appended  to  the  parti¬ 
ciple,  and  oTe  immediately  following  it,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  subsequent  statement.  We  seldom  find  so  clear  an 
instance.  There  occurs,  however,  in  the  New  Testament  one 
instance  exactly  similar  in  regard  to  the  position,  the  tense, 
the  absence  of  the  article,  and  the  combination  with  Trore  — 
differing  only  in  case,  —  and  on  this  there  is  and  can  be  no 
question  about  the  proper  rendering :  koX  av  ttotc  eVto-Tpei|ra9 
GTrjpL^ov  Tou?  dBeX^ov^;  aov,  “  and  when  thou  art  converted  ” 
(A.  V.),  “and  when  once  thou  hast  turned  again”  (Re¬ 
cause,  end,  etc.],  but  that  we  may  make  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  turn  in 
translating  only  in  order  to  express  in  a  more  precise  way  what  is  simply  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  participle  ”  (Grammar,  §  58.3).  So  also  Hadley,  ^  789 g. 
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vision).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  one  instance  does  not 
establish  the  rendering  claimed  in  Peter. 

But  the  usage,  including  the  adverb  ttotc,  is  found  not  infre¬ 
quently  in  classic  writers ;  more  commonly,  perhaps,  in  the 
nominative.  Take  the  following  from  Xenophon’s  Memo¬ 
rabilia,  where  the  rendering  is  indisputable :  ySouXeutra?  7a/) 

TTore  KaX  top  ^ovXevriKOP  opKov  6fi6<Ta<i . ovk  '^deX.TjaeVy 

when  once  he  had  been  [or,  on  having  been]  made  coun¬ 
cillor  and  taken  the  oath,”  i.  1, 18  ;  el  Be  ttotc  K\7j6el<i  eOeXrj- 
aep,  “  if,  whenever  invited  [or,  on  being  invited]  he  wished,” 

i.  3,  6 ;  aladofievof  Be  Trore  AafinpoKXea . '^aXeiraivovra^ 

“  when  once  he  saw  Lamprocles  angry,”  ii.  2, 1 ;  Xaipe^&vra 
Be  TTOTe  KaX  Xaip€KpdTT)v  BuKf)ep6p.epa),  aloOopevo^^  IBav  top 
XaipeKpaTTjp,  “  on  learning  once  that  Chaerephon  and  Chae- 
recrates  were  at  variance,  when  he  saw,”  etc.,  ii.  3, 1 ;  IBwp 
Be  TTOTe  NLKopM')(iBr]p  aTrioPTa,  “  on  seeing  ”  [or,  when  he  saw 
once] ,  iii.  4,  1 ;  dXXop  Be  Trore  dp^aiop  cTaipop  Bid  ')(p6pov 
IBidp  €<f>T),  “  on  seeing  once  an  old  friend,”  ii.  8, 1 ;  Kai  Trore 
€P  TaU  eKKXrj<xiaL<i  i'rnardTrj^t  yep6p£PO<t  ovk  CTrerpe'^e,  “  when 
once  he  had  become,”  iv.  4,  2.  These  are  all  aorists,  and 
other  instances  are  at  hand,  as  iii.  14,  6 ;  ii.  7, 1,  etc.  An 
example  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  80,  gives  the  same  com¬ 
bination  in  the  dative  case,  although  the  participle  (being  a 
present)  requires  a  “  while”  instead  of  a  “when”  to  render 
it:  et9  Kopipdop  avTw  TrXeopri  Trore  KaX  ^(eipKi^opiepip  appear} 
Tapaydrjpaiy  “  it  happened  to  him  while  once  he  was  sailing.” 
A  similar  rendering  of  the  dative  perfect  with  evdv<i  is  found 
Thucyd.  iv.  43 :  rw  Be^ia  Kepa  ev6v<i  aTro^e^rjKOTi  ol  KopipBioi 
eVe/ceti/To,  “  the  Corinthians  pressed  upon  the  right  wing  im¬ 
mediately  after  its  landing  ”  (Hadley).  Let  now  the  passage, 
Luke  xxii.  32,  KaX  av  Trore  eTrtcrrp^a?  aT^pi^op  row  aBeX<j>ov^ 
troy,  be  slightly  modified  to  correspond  in  form  to  the  last 
cited  passage  and  to  those  now  cited  from  classic  Greek  and 
those  previously  given  from  the  New  Testament,  thus :  /cot 
aoL  Tropev6eX<i  XaXycro)  iTriarpeylrapri  Trore,  and  no  Greek  scholar 
would  for  an  instant  hesitate  to  render  “  and  I  will  come 
and  speak  to  thee  when  once  thou  hast  turned  again,”  or, 
“  on  thy  once  having  turned  again.” 
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If  all  these  examples  do  not,  to  a  superfluous  extent, 
vindicate  the  rendering  now  claimed  for  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  then  it 
would  seem  that  no  point  of  construction  can  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  usage.  All  that  can  be  claimed  by  those  who 
refuse  to  accept  this  rendering  is  some  exceptional  usage ; 
and  that  is  all  that  Dr.  Patton  claims,  and  more  than  he  has 
shown.  And  if  some  case  or  cases  could  be  hunted  up 

“  especially  in . loose,  untrained  writers,”  what  would  be 

their  proper  weight  ? 

May  it  not,  then,  be  truly  said  that  the  mode  of  render¬ 
ing  now  advocated  is  not  only  admissible,  but  is  the  only  cor¬ 
rect  one  ?  The  only  escape  would  be  to  admit  the  predicative 
construction,  and  to  claim  that  the  participle  marks  “  the 
reason  for  the  action  of  the  prinicipal  verb  and  not  the  date 
of  the  occurrence.”  ^  But  it  does  mark  the  date.  The  one 
thing  certainly  stated  is  the  antecedent  fact,  and  that  only. 
And  while  this  fact  might  also  involve  the  reason,  it  certainly 
is  not  so  stated  as  a  reason.  To  do  so  unambiguously,  would 
require  either  a  construction  with  on,  because,  or  an  infinitive 
construction  preceded  by  hia,  on  account  of.  On  the  other 
hand  the  time  element  not  only  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the 
aorist,  but  is  here  made  the  prominent  element  by  the  ttotc 
an  adverb  of  time  and  the  subsequent  ore.  He  preached 
to  them  “  on  their  once  proving  disobedient,  when  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited,”  —  and  “  in  the  days  of  Noah.” 

But  it  is  said  the  text  should  then  read,  “  spirits  now  in 
prison  ”  ;  and  we  are  asked  “  what  would  those  who  uphold 
that  interpretation  have  given  to  secure  the  little  word  vvv 
after  rot?  ?  ”  Nothing ;  the  other  statements  render  it  need¬ 
less  ;  as  needless  as  when  we  read,  Luke  vii.  15  that  “  the 
dead  man,  o  vcKpo^,  sat  up  and  began  to  speak,”  and  Rev.  xx. 
12,  “  I  saw  the  dead  stand  before  God,”  it  would  have  been 
to  say  the  once  dead  ;  or  when,  in  a  eulogy  now  lying  before 
me,  on  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  the  writer  speaks  of  “the 
incessant  labors  ”  of  Dr.  Wheelock  “  in  the  great  revival  ”  he 
should  have  taken  careful  pains  to  say  the  labors  of  him  who 

1  New  Englander  (1882),  p.  464. 
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afterwards  became  Rev.  Dr.  Wlieelock — and  a  multitude  of 
similar  instances.  It  has  been  urged  that  “  the  words  eiraOev^ 
davarwOei^i,  ^o(O7roirj0€i<:,  and  TropevOelt  iic^pv^ev,  set  forth 
events  in  chronological  order.”  The  assertion  is  groundless 
—  overlooking  the  indefiniteness  of  the  aorist  as  to  order  of 
time  (except  a  general  antecedence),  and  the  fact  that  here 
also  the  continuity  is  broken  and  changed  by  the  relative 
clause  beginning  iv  a» ;  just  as  e.g.  Heb.  i.  1,  2,  four  aorists 
follow  each  other,  the  first  referring  to  the  lives  of  the 
prophets,  the  second  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  third  to  his 
appointment  to  a  universal  inheritance,  the  fourth  to  the 
creation  of  the  world.  There  is  no  real  weight  in  such 
reasoning. 

But  it  is  said  “  he  went  and  preached,”  and  that  must  be 
from  this  world  to  Hades.  Just  as  well  went  from  heaven 
(“  let  us  go  down,”  Gen.  xi.  4),  whither,  we  are  told  in  the 
next  verse  but  one,  he  went  (jropevdek,  1  Pet.  iii.  22)  after 
his  resurrection.  The  interpretation  here  maintained,  in 
connection  with  the  rendering  now  established,  seems  fully 
vindicated  by  the  scope  of  the  context,  while  the  other  inter¬ 
pretation  seems  to  be  effectually  precluded  by  the  teachings 
of  the  same  apostle. 

The  burden  of  this  Epistle  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  context,  is  a  strain  of  consolation  and  support  to  the» 
“  strangers  scattered  abroad,”  under  heavy  trials,  afflictions, 
and  persecutions.  This  thought  comes  out  prominently 
in  every  chapter  from  i.  6,  7  to  v.  10.  Its  theme  is  this : 
patient  endurance  of  conflict  and  suffering  for  Christ  is  a 
sharing  of  Christ’s  own  experience,  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance  with  Christ.  The  two  Epistles  contain 
about  forty  palpable  references  to  prominent  acts  and  say¬ 
ings  of  the  Saviour,  and  among  them  his  solemn  declaration 
concerning  the  judgment  of  the  Flood  and  that  of  Sodom 
(Luke  xvii.  24-32).^  The  former  easily  connected  itself 
with  the  train  of  thought  here,  by  associations  growing  partly 

1  The  number  of  these  allusions  to  Christ’s  declarations  is  very  remarkable, 
and  has  its  obvious  bearing  on  this  reference  to  Noah’s  times. 
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out  of  certain  resemblances  of  fact,  and  partly  out  of  Peter’s 
characteristic  method  of  transition  by  verbal  suggestion  rather 
than  by  logical  sequence.^  Bearing  in  mind  now,  that 
Christ’s  own  description  of  the  terrors  of  the  Flood  follows 
immediately  (in  the  next  verse)  upon  a  declaration  of  his 
sufferings  (Luke  xvii.  25)  ;  that  Peter  himself  identifies  the 
spirit  of  God  with  the  “  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophets,” 
(ch.  i.  11)  ;  that  he  also  describes  Noah  as  “  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,”  and  a  man  “  saved  ”  when  the  flood  came 
upon  the  “  world  of  the  ungodly ;  ”  that  there  is  a  certain  re¬ 
semblance  (recognized  by  the  apostle)  in  the  mode  of  that 
rescue  “  by  water  ”  to  the  salvation  by  “  baptism  ;  ”  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  the  whole  event  is  characterized  by  him  (vs.  19), 
as  a  waiting  (a  protracted  waiting,  d7re^ehe')(€ro,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles)of  God’s  “  long-suffering,”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  original  narrative  (Gen.  vi.)  ;  and  we  have  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of 
this  passage  and  of  the  semi-parenthetical  introduction  of  this 
particular  illustration^  Christ’s  preaching  by  Noah. 

Endure,  he  says,  patiently,  confidently,  fearlessly  (vs.  13, 
14),  all  the  more  so  that  ye  suffer  (vs.  17),  for  well-doing. 
It  is  the  blessed  way  of  life.  “  For  ”  (vs.  18)  so  the  Saviour 
“suffered,”  and  we  ourselves  are  the  object  and  purchase  of 
that  suffering — “that  he  might  bring  us  to  God;”  his 
physical  death  (“  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  ”)  was  but  the 
assumption  of  a  mighty  spiritual  power  (“  quickened  in  the 
spirit  ”) —  that  same  spiritual  power  wherein,  as  the  “  spirit 
of  Christ  ”  (ch.  i.  11),  the  striving  spirit  of  God  (Gen.  vi.  3), 
he  even  went  from  heaven  (whither  “  he  has  gone  ”  again, 
TTopeo^eiV,  vs.  22)  and  preached  to  the-  “  ungodly  ”  spirits,'-* 
when  once  they  disobeyed,  in  Noah’s  time,  when, however,  eight 
souls  were  saved  by  this  same  suffering  but  (vs.  22),  now 
glorified  Redeemer.  “  Forasmuch  then,”  he  proceeds,  resum¬ 
ing  directly  his  main  theme  (ch.  iii.),“  as  Christ  hath  suffered 
for  us  in  the  fleshy  arm  yourselves  with  this  same  mind  ” — 

^  See  Alford,  Vol.  iv.  p.  134, 

^  He  holds  the  same  word  “  spirit  ”  which  he  had  just  used. 
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as  having  “suffered  in  the  flesh”  (iv.  1),  “live  to  God” 
(vs.  2),  refrain  from  companionsliip  with  sin  (vs.  3,  4), 
though  your  course  bring  evil-speaking  (vs.  4),  and  “fiery 
trial”  (vs.  12),  in  the  sure  confidence  that  being “  partakers 
of  Christ’s  suffering  ”  (vs.  13),  ye  shall  partake  of  liis  glory 
and  joy  (vs.  13,  14)  ;  “  for  the  spirit^  of  glory  and  of  God 
resteth  upon  you.”  ^ 

Such  is  the  ready  clew  to  and  explanation  of  the  allusion. 
Several  vivid  associations  of  fact  and  word  lead  to  this  col¬ 
lateral  illustration  of  his  theme,  —  which  is,  the  duty,  glory, 
and  victory  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  endured 
contradiction  of  sinners  not  only  while  here  in  the  flesh,  but 
in  ancient  times  of  unparalleled  wickedness,  by  his  Spirit. 

^  Notice  how  he  still  clings  to  the  use  of  this  word,  “  spirit." 

*  I  subjoin  in  a  note  a  brief  epitome  of  the  scope,  as  given  in  my  former  article 
in  the  New  Englander,  Get.  1872:  “  This  view  fully  harmonizes  with  the  logi¬ 
cal  exigency  of  the  argument,  with  the  adjacent  indications  of  time,  and  with 
other  Biblical  allusions.  (1)  The  connection.  In  the  verse  preceding,  and  in¬ 
deed  from  chap.  ii.  1 1  onward,  is  enjoined  the  duty  of  willingness  to  suffer  for 
well-doing.  Now  follows  a  motive  ("  for”  vs.  18)  drawn  from  Christ’s  own  ex¬ 
ample.  He  suffered  to  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh.  It  was 
only  in  the  flesh  that  he  died,  for  he  was  quickened  in  the  spirit  or  higher  nature. 
(Compare  Rom.  i.  3,  4).  This  allusion  to  “  the  spirit"  makes  the  transition  to 
the  other  part  of  his  example  (connected  by  an  “also”),  —  an  example  of  the 
very  same  conduct,  when  the  Spirit  strove  with  men  and  patiently  endured  the 
ungodliness  that  “grieved  him  at  his  heart."  And  the  parallelism  of  the  second 
instance  is  even  made  complete  by  a  reference  to  eight  souls  “  saved  ”  on  that 
occasion,  and  that,  too,  “  by  water."  This  interpretation  finds  significance, 
pertinence,  and  consistency  in  the  reference,  and  a  reason  why  that  class  of  sin¬ 
ners  only  are  mentioned.  They  are  specified  in  allusion  to  a  historic  fact  that 
included  them  only.  (2)  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  adjacent  indications  of 
time,  which,  with  a  threefold  or  fourfold  reiteration,  direct  our  thoughts  back 
to  the  time  of  the  disobedience  rather  than  of  Christ’s  burial.  It  was  when  the 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  —  in  the  days  of  Noah  —  while  the  ark  was  prepared 
—  wherein  few  were  saved.  What  was  then  ?  By  the  laws  of  coherent  thought, 
the  main  fact  of  the  sentence,  “  went  and  preached."  If  the  writer  meant  to 
intimate  that  the  preaching  took  place  at  Christ’s  death,  it  is  a  singularly  mis¬ 
leading  method  thus  to  turn  our  thoughts  wholly  and  steadily  away  to  another 
period.  (3)  This  view  is  in  harmony  with  other  Scripture  allusions;  with  the 
statement  that  God’s  spirit  strove  with  the  Antediluvians  in  Noah’s  time  (Gen. 
vi.  3) ;  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  old  prophets  in  their  utterances,  chap, 
i.  10,  11  ;  that  Noah  was  a  ‘preacher’  (icfipvKa,  from  the  same  verbal  root  as  in 
our  text)  2 Pet.  ii.  5  ;  and  that  this  preaching  of  Christ  was  ‘in  spirit.’  The 
whole  train  of  association  lies  before  us,  and  mostly  in  the  Epistles  of  Peter.’’ 
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“  This  interpretation,”  in  the  words  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Gulliver,  “  is 
the  natural  and  obvious  one,  because  it  gives  unity  and  conti¬ 
nuity  to  the  apostle’s  words.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  more  unlikely  than  that  Peter  would  abandon  the  pressing 
need  of  comforting  the  trembling,  suffering,  persecuted  men 
and  women  to  whom  he  is  writing,  to  interpose  in  the  middle 
of  his  exhortation  a  curious  piece  of  information  about  pro¬ 
ceedings  among  the  antediluvians  in  Hades.”  And  not  only 
curious,  but  hazy,  unsatisfactory,  pointless,  objectless.  It 
does  not  even  tell  us  definitely  that  it  was  a  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;  for  the  word  is  iKijpv^e,  not  evrjyyeXiaaro}  It  tells 
us  not  a  word  of  the  results.  It  offers  no  valid  reason  for 
the  reference ;  for,  if  it  be  said  that  this  preaching  in  Hades 
was  a  proof  of  the  new  power  that  attended  his  being  quick¬ 
ened  in  spirit,  no  such  proof  is  given,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  accomplished  anything  whatever.  Could 
a  more  inapposite,  aimless  remark  be  conceived  of  in  the 
midst  of  this  intensely  hortatory  epistle  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  accept  2  Peter  as  written  by 
the  same  author,  we  have  not  only  his  exposition  of  the 
transaction  as  given  in  this  discussion,  but  we  have  certain 
declarations  of  his  that  are  incompatible  with  the  other  expo¬ 
sition  ;  for  he  gives  us  positive  light  on  the  condition  of  the 
spirits  in  prison,  both  angelic  and  human  —  the  latter  par¬ 
ticularly  inclusive  of  these  very  antediluvian  spirits.  For 
he  informs  us  (2  Pet.  ii.  4-10)  that  God  “  spared  not  angels 
when  they  sinned  [Revision],  but  cast  them  down  to  hell, 
and  committed  them  to  pits  of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto 
judgment;  and  spared  not  the  ancient  world,  but  preserved 
Noah  with  seven  others  when  he  brought  a  flood  upon  the 
world  of  the  ungodly.”  And  as  the  outcome  of  these  (and 
other)  fearful  dealings  of  God,  he  declares  that  “  the  Lord 
knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptation,  and  to 
keep  the  unrighteous  under  punishment  to  the  day  of  judg- 

^  Bat  on  the  other  interpretation  the  case  is  made  clear,  for  Noah  was  a 
“preacher  (icfipvKa)  of  righteousness”  2 Pet.  ii.  5  —  connecting  it  with  our  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  word  employed. 
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merit''  Now  these  are  the  spirits  in  prison,  both  fallen 
angelic  spirits  and  ungodly  human  spirits,  including  by 
specification  the  very  antediluvian  spirits  of  whom  Peter 
speaks  in  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  and  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  the  former,  we  read  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to  keep 
them  under  punishment  to  tlie  day  of  judgment.  “  What 
sense  is  there  in  such  reasoning  as  this  :  God  spared  not  the 
ancient  world  while  its  inhabitants  were  on  earth,  but  sent 
Christ  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  world  after  they  had  gone  into  the  intermediate 
state,  and  there  caused  them  to  be  converted  ;  therefore  the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under  punishment 
unto  the  day  of  judgment?  "  ^ 

Is  it  not  time  that  this  ancient  superstition,  resuscitated  in 
our  day,  should  now  disappear  in  the  light  of  grammar  and 
exegesis  alike,  and  that  we  should  appeal  from  the  “  gospel 
of  Nicodemus  ”  to  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  For  it 
would  seem  certain  that  the  rendering  and  meaning  here 
advocated  are  sustained  by  the  steady  current  of  Greek  usage  ; 
that  a  claim  for  the  other  rests  on  alleged  exceptional  instances 
which,  if  sustained  —  as  I  do  not  thus  far  find  —  would  only 
make  the  rendering  possible,  and  would  furnish  a  case  as 
ambiguous  as  it  is  solitary,  on  which  to  erect  a  theological 
speculation ;  while  the  scope  and  connection  amply  justify 
the  former,  and  leave  the  latter  quite  unaccountable. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  will, in  compliance  with  a  request, 
say  a  few  words  concerning  the  passage  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  which 
is  frequently  urged  as  another  allusion  to  the  preaching  in 
Hades.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  a  difficult  passage, 
both  from  its  great  brevity  and  its  lack  of  defining  expres¬ 
sions.  In  such  a  case  the  scope  must  have  its  full  weight. 
The  apostle,  who  all  the  while  keeps  hold  of  the  antithesis 
of  flesh  and  spirit  (iv.  1,  6),  continues  in  this  chapter,  by 
his  appeal  to  the  example  and  leadership  of  Christ,  to  urge 
his  fellow-Christians  to  stand  fast,  slandered  though  they 
will  be  (vs.  4)  ;  and  the  motive  that  is  to  hold  them  firm  is 
*  Joseph  Cook,  Monday  lecture,  after  Rev.  W.  H,  Cobb,  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.  1882. 
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the  coming  judgment,  in  which  their  enemies  shall  give 
account  to  the  universal  Judge  (of  “  quick  and  dead  ”),  and 
in  which  they,  the  quickened  saints,  shall,  though  con¬ 
demned  by  men  on  earth  (“  judged  according  to  men  in  the 
fiesh”),  yet  rise  to  joyful  life  (“live  according  to  God  in  the 
spirit”),  and  having  shared  Christ’s  sufferings  here  (vs.  13), 
share  also  his  glory  there. 

This  is  clearly  the  scope.  Now  for  the  two  verses  5  and  6. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  apparently  indisputable  that  in  verse  5 
“  quick  and  dead  ”  mean  the  whole  human  race,^  and  the 
“  dead  ”  are  the  physically  dead.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems 
equally  indisputable  that  in  verse  6  the  persons  “  judged 
[condemned]  of  men  in  the  flesh/’  but  “  living  according  to 
God  in  the  spirit,”  can  only  be  Christians  persecuted,  but 
saved  and  blessed.  But  these  two  indisputable  facts  appar¬ 
ently  necessitate  a  third  fact :  that  the  “  dead  ”  of  verse  6 
must  be  spiritually  dead,  roused  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  (^einjyyeXiffOr},  not  eKripvxOr)  here)  to  spiritual  life 
(“ live  according  to  God”),  and  we  must  unavoidably  recog¬ 
nize  a  change  from  the  use  of  the  word  “  dead  ”  in  the  former 
verse  to  fit  this  new  connection.  The  transition  is  confess¬ 
edly  abrupt,  as  so  often  in  this  Epistle  and  elsewhere ;  it  is 
made  at  a  bound  and  by  the  deeper  use  of  the  word,  a  process 
common  enough  in  the  New  Testament ;  (e.g.  the  Saviour’s 
turns  upon  water,  bread,  leaven,  and  the  "abrupt  transition  in 
Hebrews  ix.  from  Bia6i]Krj,  “  covenant  ”  in  verse  15  to  the 
same  word  meaning  apparently  “  testament  ”  in  verse  16.) 
It  is  vain  for  Alford  (and  others)  to  rule  out  this  variation 
“  in  the  outset,”  and  to  declare  all  interpretations  “  false  ” 
which  do  not  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  “  dead  ”  in  both 
verses.  For  the  sudden  change  is  but  a  reminiscence  of  a 
still  more  abrupt  transition  in  the  Saviour’s  own  words,  when 
he  said,  “  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ”  (Luke  ix.  60). 
And  when  Alford  insists  that  it  cannot  be  so  because  yap 
“  binds  verses  5  and  6  logically  together,”  we  reply  (1),  no 
more  closely  than  the  logic  of  thought  in  the  Saviour’s  sentence, 

1  See  Acts  x.  42 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xyii.  31. 

You  XL.  No.  158.  47 
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and  (2)  that  the  two  verses  15  and  16  of  Hebrews  ix.  are  bound 
together  by  the  same  yap,  and  Alford  there  declares  it  “  vain 
to  attempt  to  deny  ”  the  change  to  “  testament  ”  from  “  cov¬ 
enant.”  Besides,  the  logical  binding  of  the  “  for  ”  here  is 
not  in  two  words,  but  the  deeper  and  governing  thoughts, 
thus :  stand  fast,  abstaining  from  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
ungodly,  and  enduring  their  slanders,  assured  that  God  will 
judge  them  for  all  this  when  he  judges  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  and  that  you  who  are  now  judged  by  them,  though  once 
spiritually  dead  ^  in  company  with  them,  yet  redeemed  by  the 
gospel,  are  raised  to  life  with  God  in  the  spirit,  which  shall 
issue  (vs.  13)  in  your  final  glorification  with  Christ.  They, 
though  constituting  themselves  your  persecutors  and  judges 
now,  shall  themselves  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  (quick 
and  dead)  ;  and  you,  now  persecuted  and  “  judged  ”  by  these 
men,  shall  rise  from  this  human  judgment,  by  the  power  of 
that  life  which  has  already  quickened  you  from  the  dead, 
to  live  in  “  exceeding  joy  ”  when  Christ’s  “  glory  shall  be 
revealed.”  Here  we  have  reached  a  clear,  coherent  train  of 
thought,  in  accordance  with  the  entire  strain  of  the  Epistle, 
although  its  exceeding  terseness  renders  it  difficult  alike  to 
seize  and  to  exhibit  its  precise  import.  I  have  met  with  no 
other  explanation  that  does  not  seem  to  find  and  to  leave 
confusion. 

The  results  of  this  discussion  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  The  correct  rendering  of  the  passage  in  question,  1  Pet. 
iii.  19,  is  :  “  in  which  [spirit]  he  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison  on  their  once  having  been  disobedient,  when 
the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  when 
the  ark  was  preparing.”  And  the  correct  rendering  clearly 
conveys  the  true  meaning. 

2.  The  correct  rendering,  and  the  meaning  which  thus 

1  Dr.  Elias  Riggs  (in  his  Suggested  Modifications  of  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  N.  T. )  prefers  to  retain  the  meaning  of  literal  death,  as  in  the  preceding 
verse,  hot  maintains  that  the  preaching  was  to  them  while  alive.  “  There  will 
be  no  difference  in  the  judgment  ”  of  qnick  and  dead. 
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emerges,  are  sustained  by  the  entire  logic  of  the  context ; 
while  a  supposed  introduction  of  a  transaction  in  Ehides  is 
strangely  irrelevant  and  forced. 

3.  This  rendering  and  interpretation  are  supported  by 
2  Peter,  which,  even  if  its  authenticity  be  questioned,  repre¬ 
sents  a  very  ancient  opinion  in  the  church. 

4.  Any  theological  speculation  that  rests  on  this  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  as  supposed  to  refer  to  a  transaction  in 
Hades,  is  a  baseless  fabric.  To  build  a  theory  on  a  single 
supposed  but  questioned  allusion,  as  against  the  main  current 
of  Bible  teaching,  is  singularly  illogical.  It  is  to  set  a  pyramid 
upon  its  apex.  But  when  the  supposed  allusion  gives  way 
under  the  laws  of  grammar  and  of  thought,  the  apex  itself 
rests  on  the  sand.  And  —  it  is  an  inquiry  of  some  interest 
and  moment  —  if  a  theological  reasoner  may  on  such  a  basis 
claim  scriptural  support  for  a  belief  in  probation  after  death, 
with  what  mode  of  argument  will  he  address  those  who,  with 
far  greater  show  of  Scripture,  maintain  universal  salvation, 
the  final  extinction  of  the  wicked,  or  justification  by  human 
merit  ? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE. 

To  meet  a  suggestion,  we  subjoin,  in  reference  to  the  aorist  parti¬ 
ciple,  the  clear  statement  of  Curtius,  than  whom  perhaps  there  is  no 
better  authority:  “The  aorist  participle  regularly  expresses  some¬ 
thing  that  took  place  earlier  or  before  the  act  of  the  principal  verb ; 
Kpouro?  ’’AXw  3ia/8as  fjLeyaXrjv  KaTaXv(r€u  Croesus  after  cross¬ 
ing  the  Halys  will  overthrow  a  great  empire.”  [So,  almost  exactly, 
Goodwin,  Moods  and  Tenses,  §  24,  and  Hadley,  Gram.  §  717].  Cur» 
tius  proceeds  :  “  The  aorist  participle  only  expresses  that  the  begin- 
ing  of  an  action  took  place  before  another  action,  while  its  progress 
may  continue  simultaneously  with  that  other.  [So,  almost  exactly, 
Hadley,  §  717  a]  ;  ycAcuros  cIttc,  ‘  he  began  to  laugh,  and  said  *  (langh> 
ing) :  ^dpuToi  fioi  aTrofcpivapicvof,  ‘  answer  and  oblige  me,’  inasmuch 
as  the  follows  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 

answer,”  Gram.  §  496.  The  reader  will  please  note  these  last  ex¬ 
amples,  and  the  following  remark  also :  “  Many  verbs  whose  present- 
stem  expresses  a  state,  denote  in  all  the  aorist  forms  the  entrance: 
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into  this  state  :  paxTiXcitiv,  to  be  king,  ^SaaiXcuo-ai,  to  become  king,” 
and  other  instances,  §  498.  Goodwin,  Gram.  p.  247  b,  and  Hadley, 
p.  265,  repeat  the  statement. 

When  Winer  (p.  342)  speaks  of  the  aorist  participle  as  sometimes 
expressing  a  “simultaneous  action,”  and  Goodwin  (Moods  and 
Tenses,  §24,  note  1,  and  Gram.  pp.  352,  354,  355)  as  “coinciding 
in  time  with  the  principal  verb,”  without  denoting  past  time  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  it,  an  examination  of  the  examples  quoted  by  them  seems 
to  show  that  the  position  of  Curtius  is  the  result  of  a  more  careful 
analysis,  as  in  his  example  ycAxiaas  cittc.  Take  an  instance  of  each  kind, 
three,  from  these  writers  —  perhaps  as  ambiguous  instances  as  can  be 
adduced.  In  Herod,  i.  89,  i)v  S>v  <rv  tovtovs  irepu&r)^  SiapTrdxravra^,  is 
not  “lettest  them  pillage”  (Rawlinson),  but  “overlookest  their 
having  pillaged”  —  a  fact  accomplished,  as  §  88  proves ;  av  t€  KoAuis 
iTToirja-as  Trapayevofxevty;,  is  not  “  thou  didst  well  in  coming,”  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  coming,  but  in  having  come,  “  that  thou  art  come,”  A.V.  Acts 
X.  33  ;  tXaOov  aTTcX^ovTcs,  idiomatically  translated,  “  they  went  away 
secretly,”  is  literally,  “  they  escaped  notice  [not  “  by  departing,”  but] 
having  departed ;  ”  irpoa-cv^apevoi  cittov  is  not,  “  they  spoke  in  prayer” 
(i.e.  while  praying,  irpoacvxopLtvoL,  present  tense,  as  Mark  xi.  25 ; 
Luke  i.  10;  Acts  iii.  18;  xi.  1  ;  xii.  12,  etc.),  but  (A.V.),  “they 
prayed  and  said,”  or,  with  Curtius’s  explanation,  “  beginning  to  pray, 
they  said.”  These,  and  similar  extreme  cases,  however  close  to  the 
line,  still  exhibit  the  circumstantial  aorist  participle  as  steadily  ex¬ 
pressing  “  the  antecedent  fact  or  occasion  on  which  some  other  act 
expressed  by  the  verb  took  place.”  If  these  are  nice  distinctions, 
they  are  what  belong  to  the  Greek  language. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Curtius,  in  his  “  Erlaiiterungen  zu  meiner 
Schul-grammatik,”  contradicts  the  principle  here  quoted  from  his 
grammar.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  original,  pp.  190-92, 
will  show  that  he  simply  and  expressly  explains,  not  contradicts,  this 
very  passage  of  his  grammar,  showing  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
while  the  unaugmented  forms  of  the  aorist  do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
designate  [his  italics]  past  or  prior  time  (but  only  transcient  act) 
4he  aorist  participle  is  yet  “  customarily  employed  ”  to  convey  that 
very  notion,  as  his  Grammar  asserts.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that 
*this  makes  the  notion  itself  a  matter  of  suggestion  or  interpretation, 
the  answer  would  be  that  the  interpretation  is  itself  settled  by  the 
steady  usage. 

In  chap.  iv.  6  if  the  vcxpots  were  the  same  as  in  vs.  5,  the  pre- 
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vious  mention  would  require  the  article  now.  It  will  be  observed, 
too,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  word  in  the  clause,  connects  it 
by  allusion  with  chap.  iii.  19.  The  aorist  of  the  verb  (evrjyyf^Ov) 
refers  to  the  time  when  God  quickened  the  dead  (ovra^  17/ias  vtKpov^ 
Tois  Trapamwftxicn  OT;v€^(uo7roo;<re,  £ph.  ii.  5).  The  KaL,  even  (Rev. 
Ver.),  has  special  use  and  significance  in  this  interpretation.  “  The 
gospel  was  preached  even  to  (not  ‘  the  dead,*  but)  dead  men,”  and 

ets  TovTo,  “unto  this  end  (Rev.  Ver.),  that . they  might  live 

according  to  God  in  the  spirit.”  The  iva  is  telic ;  it  was  God’s 
purpose  that  they  pass  through  suffering  to  life  and  glory. 

If,  in  this  discussion,  I  have  made  the  argument  from  the  structure 
and  context  of  the  Epistle  a  collateral  rather  than  a  principal  one, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  owing  to  the  professed  aim  of  the 
article.  A  distinguished  gentleman  who  has  read  it  while  in  the 
printer’s  hands,  well  suggests  that  the  argument  referred  to  deserves 
much  greater  emphasis.  “  It  seems  to  me,”  he  says,  “  that  the  whole 
structure  of  1  Peter  makes  it  almost  necessary  to  believe  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  Christ  preaching  to  the  antediluvians  while 
yet  alive.  If,  therefore,  the  Greek  allows  this  course  of  thought,  it 
requires  it.”  I  agree  with  him,  believing  that  both  language  and 
scope  require  it. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Dorner  on  the  Future  State;  being  a  Translation  of  the  Section 
of  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  comprising  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Last  Tilings.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Newman  Smyth. 
12mo.  })p.  155.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1883. 

The  jirevious  publications  of  Dr.  Smyth  have  attracted  wide  attention, 
especially  his  “  Old  Faiths  in  New  Light,”  a  book  which  the  writer  of 
this  notice  confesses  to  have  found  suggestive  an<l  stimulating;  a  real 
help  against  the  modern  assaults  upon  Christianity.  In  the  present 
volume  the  author  has  ventured  into  the  new  field  of  translation,  —  an 
ill-advised  procedure,  for  this  work  demands  a  peculiar  kind  of  talent. 
The  logical  grasp,  the  critical  judgment,  the  nice  attention  to  detail,  the 
sleepless  vigilance,  which  are  among  the  marks  of  a  good  translator,  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  book  under  review.  Tlie  language  is  even 
more  obscure  and  un-English  than  that  of  the  edition  published  by  the 
Clarks.  Hence,  as  an  attempt  to  ])opularize  Dorner’s  eschatology,  it  is 
foredoomed  to  failure.  In  itself  this  might  not  be  an  unmixed  evil;  but 
sharing  as  we  do  in  the  author’s  loyal  solicitude  for  American  scholarship 
we  could  have  preferred  that  Professor  Banks’s  version,  or  some  worthier 
one,  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  Upon  that  basis  has  been 
raised  a  structure  of  Introduction  and  Notes  which  will  interest  the 
general  reader,  even  if  the  rest  of  the  book  fails  to  do  so.  Dorner’s  own 
views,  whether  more  or  less  intelligible,  are  given  in  his  works ;  but  the 
views  of  those  in  this  country  who  are  following  out  his  principles  seem 
undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  hence  every  stage  of  crystallization 
represented  by  a  book  or  magazine  article,  has  a  scientific  interest.  It 
is  true.  Dr.  Smyth  is  careful  to  say  that  he  does  not  endorse  Dorner’s 
views  of  probation,  or  rather  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  does 
endorse  them.  But  he  maintains  in  the  same  connection  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  Dorner  proceeds  are  clearly  Christian,  and  he  admits 
with  great  frankness  that  one  of  those  principles  wdiich  touches  the  very 
heart  of  this  controversy,  viz.  that  which  respects  the  true  relation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  faith.  We  regard  as  some  of  the  mo5t  significant  sentences 
in  the  whole  book  the  following  on  pp.  30  and  31. 

“  As  yet  in  many  quarters  the  conditions  for  the  full  and  free  discussion 
of  these  themes  seem  to  be  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  before  eschatology  can 
be  thoroughly  reconsidered,  especially  in  those  phases  of  it  which  in  the 
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history  of  theology  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  considered,  much 
preliminary  work  may  need  to  be  done  with  reference  to  the  great  under¬ 
lying  questions,  beneath  all  these  special  inquiries,  as  to  the  nature,  limits, 
and  true  relation  to  faith,  of  the  Scriptures.  Before  men  can  reason 
together  to  any  purpose  concerning  particular  texts  of  the  Bible,  they 
need  to  come  to  some  understanding  concerning  the  nature  of  a  divine 
revelation  and  the  relation  of  Scripture  to  that  revelation ;  and  also  they 
will  need  to  study  carefully  the  scope,  immediate  object,  and  particular 
limits  of  different  passages  of  God’s  word.  Only  in  this  way,  and  by  the 
previous  settlement  of  these  biblical  questions,  can  eschatology  be  profit¬ 
ably  and  thoroughly  reconsidered.” 

It  is  well  to  see  the  issue  fairly  made  up ;  shall  the  Bible,  as  it  stands, 
give  us  our  eschatology,  or  shall  we  follow  Dorner  (pp.  11,  12)  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  Scripture  and  interpreting  God’s  word,  and  also  construct¬ 
ing  Christian  theology,  under  the  supreme  influence  of  a  so-called  absolute 
Christianity?  in  hesitating  (p.  12)  when  we  find  ourselves  “unable  to 
reconcile  facts  of  history  or  texts  of  Scripture  with  that  which  faith  has 
already  learned  to  deem  Christlike  and  most  worthy  of  God  ?  ”  If  the 
latter,  then  the  battle  which  the  evangelical  churches  of  America  have 
waged  against  Unitarianism  for  the  last  seventy-five  years  has  been 
fought  in  vain.  For  what  is  that  faith  which  “deems  things  worthy  of 
God,”  instead  of  accepting  the  objective  revelation  as  a  whole  ?  Plainly 
it  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church  as  given  either  in  its  standards 
or  in  any  other  accessible  form,  but  the  faith  of  the  individual,  what  he 
may  choose  to  call  his  Christian  consciousness.  l)r.  Smyth  may  deny 
this,  but  he  has  in  fact  admitted  it  in  the  midst  of  an  attempted  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  on  p.  127,  where  he  is  expounding  the  following 
characteristic  sentence  from  Dorner :  “  That  some  are  damned  rests  on 
preponderant  exegetical  grounds  (but  that  gives  no  dogmatic  proposition, 
because  this  must  be  derived  also  from  the  principle  of  faith).”  The 
importance  of  this  note  justifies  quoting  it  in  full. 

Dorner’s  meaning  in  this  condensed  sentence  is  liable  to  misappre¬ 
hension  and  abuse.  The  remarks  already  made  in  the  Introduction  con¬ 
cerning  his  view  of  the  relation  of  Scripture  and  faith  may  serve  to 
indicate  in  general  how  this  sentence  should  be  read.  I  may  make  his 
idea  clearer  by  asking  what,  upon  Dorner’s  principles,  is  necessary  to  a 
dogma  of  faith  ?  (1)  It  must,  of  course,  have  foundations  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  but  more  than  this  is  necessary  before  what  seem  to  be  the  contents 
of  a  Scripture  can  be  made  an  article  of  faith.  (2)  A  dogma  should  be 
consistent  with  the  whole  contents  of  Scripture  as  apprehended  by  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  (3)  A  dogma  of  faith  will  show  itself  to  be  necessary  to  faith, 
or  in  some  way,  immediately  or  indirectly,  it  will  verify  itself  in  the 
experience  of  faith.  If  it  cannot  be  thus  appropriated  by  faith,  it  may 
lie  as  an  element  in  the  Scripture  which  we  cannot  as  yet  make  our  own 
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and  put  forth  as  a  part  of  our  faith.  The  balance  of  exegetical  reasons 
may  seem  to  favor  it,  but  we  cannot  assert  it  with  dogmatic  confidence 
until  we  are  able  to  assimilate  it  in  the  life  of  faith  and  to  harmonize  it 
with  the  general  contents  of  Christianity.  So  some  may  hold  that  the 
preponderance  of  exegetical  considerations  teaches  that,  according  to  St. 
I’eter,  Christ  preached  the  gospel  among  the  dead ;  but  they  may  hesitate 
to  put  the  natural  inference  from  that  Scripture  forward  as  a  dogmatical 
sentence,  because  they  may  not  be  able  to  bring  the  idea  of  a  continued 
future  probation  for  any  man  into  the  general  harmony  of  their  faith. 
Tliey  may  prefer  to  leave  the  texts  from  Peter  as  they  stand,  regarding 
them  as  biblical  elements  to  which  our  theology  is  not  as  yet  ecjual.  So 
Dorner,  with  his  usual  exegetical  candor,  admits  a  balance  of  exegetical 
considerations  for  a  statement  which  he  is  not  able  to  derive  also  from 
the  principle  of  faith,  and  in  particular  to  harmonize  with  his  conception 
of  freedom.” 

Not  to  dwell  upon  Dorner’s  exegetical  candor  in  eschatology,  which 
has  been  examined  elsewhere,  it  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Smyth  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  persons  may  be  unable  to  bring  a  doctrine  into  the 
harmony  of  their  faith.  But  who  are  they  ?  The  Bible  we  hold  to  be 
the  authoritative  rule  of  faith,  to  which  faith  is  to  bow  in  reverent  sub¬ 
mission,  as  soon  as  it  is  apprehended.  We  are  not  obliged  to  hold  a 
complete  and  self-consistent  system  of  theology ;  but  we  are  obliged  to 
heed  the  word  of  God ;  let  God  be  true,  though  every  man  be  found  a 
liar.  If  Dr.  Dorner,  or  his  followers,  encounter  a  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
which  they  are  unable  to  harmonize  with  their  theory  of  the  will,  the 
question  is  not  a  difficult  one :  “  ^Vhich  ought  to  yield,  as  provisional ;  which 
ought  to  prevail,  as  imperative?”  The  pretence  that  only  a  doubtful 
balance  of  scriptural  authority  favors  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
can  only  be  maintained  by  doing  violence  to  Scripture.  Dr.  Smyth  appar¬ 
ently  supposes  that  conservative  Christians  would  admit  his  principle,  if 
they  admitted  his  interpretation  of  1  Pet.  iii.  19;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
true.  If  they  understood  Peter  to  teach  that  Christ  actually  preached 
the  gospel  in  Hades  they  would  believe  it.  If  they  understood  it  to  be 
plainly  involved  in  this,  that  the  door  of  grace  is  still  open  after  death, 
they  would  believe  that,  and  cast  aside  their  present  theory  as  inconsistent 
with  Scripture.  But  if  there  were  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
different  teachings  of  Scripture,  when  fairly  interpreted,  they  would  not 
pick  out  the  most  agreeable  teachings  and  let  the  others  lie  as  elements 
foreign  to  their  faith ;  they  would  have  no  resource  but  to  give  up  the 
infallibility  of  Scripture.  Not  finding  such  obstacles,  they  gladly  continue 
to  believe  that  God  has  revealed  his  will  in  the  volume  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  unseemly  to  charge  the  conservative  position  in  theology  with  a 
dead  immobility.  It  simply  aims  to  hold  the  truth  which  the  past  has 
gained,  and  from  the  mass  of  new  views  to  sift  out  and  appropriate  only 
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what  is  provea  to  be  truth.  It  will  admit  the  fact  of  probation  after  death, 
or  of  universal  restoration,  or  even  of  the  human  origin  of  the  Bible,  pro¬ 
vided  these  things  can  be  proved ;  but  it  has  a  convenient  memory,  which 
testifies  that  such  questions  have  been  before  the  church  not  once  nor  twice 
already.  A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  Congregational  pastor  in  New 
Haven,  of  distinguished  genius,  whom  many  theologians  opposed  because 
he  saw  old  faiths  in  new  light.  He  was  wise  enough,  however,  not  to 
confound  the  orthodox  theology  of  to-day  with  the  heterodox  theology  of 
yesterday.  He  was  often  found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  a  truly  progressive 
conservatism,  notably  in  that  reply  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  which  it  may  still 
be  said,  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  “It  is  a  perfect  answer  to  Univer- 
salism,  as  it  is,  was,  or  ever  will  be.” 

It  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  all  our  readers  that  Dorner’s  eschatology 
tends  toward  Universalism ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  the  new  hopes  in  eschatologj',  as  proclaimed  among  us, 
were  carefully  restricted  in  favor  of  “infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  some 
heathen”;  this,  moreover,  only  as  a  private  speculation,  which  was  in 
nowise  to  afl'ect  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Of  late,  however,  it  is 
publicly  set  forth,  as  the  best  working  hypothesis  at  present  open  to  us, 
that  every  soul  that  has  not  heard  at  all,  or  has  heard  only  inadequately, 
of  the  historic  Christ  before  death,  will  come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  as 
its  atoning  sacrifice  before  seeing  Christ  as  its  final  judge.  This  is 
I  precisely  Dorner’s  position,  as  was  set  forth  in  this  Quarterly  last  October. 
It  is  but  a  step  beyond  this  to  his  agnostic  conclusion  that  human  freedom 
forbldsour  knowledge  of  the  final  fate  of  all  men  (p.  135),  and  to  his  doubting 
question  (p.  123):  “Is  conservation  for  eternal  torment  conceivable?” 
That  must  be  a  very  feeble  Universalist  who  would  fail  to  be  encouraged  in 
his  faith  by  Dorner’s  attempted  refutation  of  Universalism  (pp.  120-128). 

Dr.  Smyth  suggests  that  the  publication  in  America  of  Dorner’s  escha¬ 
tology  may  be  premature.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  the  “  Orthodox 
Theology  of  To-day  ”  which  first  connected  Dr.  Dorner,  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  public,  with  the  new  views  of  future  probation.  But  it  will  be 
agreed  on  every  hand  that  if  the  eschatology  was  worth  translating  it 
should  have  been  presented  in  an  accurate  and  readable  shape.  The 
English  edition  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  was  therefore  a  welcome 
announcement  by  which  the  publishers  heralded  this  book  (e.g.  in 
the  Nation,  Feb.  15) :  “  This  is  a  faithful  translation.  The  object  of 
the  book  is  to  set  forth  clearly  and  accurately  the  views  of  the  great 
German  theologian.”  But  the  word  of  promise  is  broken  to  our  hope. 
Almost  all  the  faults  of  which  a  translation  is  capable  are  plentifully 
represented  within  these  few  pages.  Robertson  Smith,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Prophets  of  Israel,  cleverly  satirizes  “  that  peculiar  jargon  which  only 
translators  venture  to  call  English.”  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  a  writer  who  has  at  command  so  excellent  a  style  as  Dr.  Smyth 
Yol.  XL.  No.  158.  48 
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should  undergo  such  a  metamorphosis  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  inter¬ 
preter.  Let  a  few  extracts  make  this  darkness  visible. 

“  Only  those  dualistic  religions,  in  which  more  definitely  the  opposition 
of  the  morally  good  and  evil  comes  forth  predominantly,  concern  them¬ 
selves  more  with  eschatology  ”  (p.  48).  “  Not  the  glory  and  the  beholding 
the  power  of  Christ  might  be  the  first  thing”  (p.  51).  “According  to 
the  Cat.  ]Maj.  501,  502,  shall  we  first  at  the  resurrection  become  entirely 
pure  and  holy  ”  (p.  53).  “  Therewith  is  determined  negatively  and  posi¬ 
tively  a  goal  of  the  world  ”  (p.  46). 

What  surprises  one  most  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases  the 
Edinburgh  edition  gives  a  much  simpler  and  better  sense.  For  instance, 
the  opening  sentence  of  Dr.  Smyth’s  translation  reads  as  follows  (the 
punctuation  being  retained)  :  “  There  is  to  be  a  consummation  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  whole,  particularly  of  the  Church,  which,  however  shall 
not  be  realized  through  a  purely  immanent,  continuous  process,  but  only 
through  crises  and  through  the  second  coming  of  Christ.”  The  popular 
mind  will  stumble  at  this  threshold.  “  The  whole  of  the  church  —  is  or 
does  what  ?  ”  Professor  Bauks’s  version,  though  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment,  is  literal  and  clear  :  “  There  is  a  consummation  of  individuals  and 
of  the  whole,  especially  of  the  church,  which,  however,  is  realized  not 
through  a  purely  immanent,”  etc. 

Dr.  Smyth  says  in  his  introduction :  “  The  following  translation  is  in 
part  new,  and  in  part  a  careful  revision  of  the  translation  in  Clark’s 
Foreign  Theological  Library.”  Internal  evidence  suggests  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  part  new  covers  only  pages  45  to  58,  and  has  not  been 
compared  at  all  with  Professor  Banks’s  work.  Otherwise  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  latter  should  have  been  so  changed  for  the  worse. 
Thus,  on  page  47,  in  a  sentence  referring  to  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
the  German  reads :  “  Audi  die  einzelne  Person,  wie  die  Zukunft  wird  da 
wenig  bedacht,  sondern  woihr  eine  Fortdauer  gegbnnt  wird,  geschieht  das 
gerne  in  der  Form,  die  sich  der  Grundanschauung  von  einem  Kreislauf 
einfiigt.”  Professor  Banks  renders  correctly  :  “  There  also  the  individual 
person  is  as  little  considered  as  the  future ;  but  where  continuance  Ls 
bestowed  on  him,  this  mostly  takes  the  form  suited  to  the  fundamental  notion 
of  a  cycle.”  But  Dr.  Smyth  gives  it  thus ;  “  Also  in  the  case  of  individual 
persons,  where  the  future  is  indeed  little  thought  of,  but  where  its  con¬ 
tinuance  is  allowed,  —  that  future  continuance  is  granted  in  a  form  which 
fits  into  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  course  of  a  circle.”  The 
careful  scholar  will  see  how  slight  an  error  gave  occasion  to  this  wide 
difference.  Some  of  the  mistakes  are  less  excusable. 

The  double  sense  of  auch  and  erst  proved  perplexing  ;  hence  we 
find:  “The  just  and  unjust  are  gathered  together  in  it;  moreover,  the 
former  [auch  die  Ersteren]  regard  Hades  as  a  loss  in  comparison 
with  this  eartlily  life  ”  (p.  49),  —  as  though  the  latter  did  not  so  regard 
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it  a  fortiori!  On  erst,  seepp.  48,  50,  61,  68,  82,  90.  Yet  more  strange  is 
the  repeated  translation  of  wenn  auch  by  “  if  also,”  instead  of  “  although  ” 
(pp.  112,  119,  138),  in  each  case  materially  altering  the  sense.  Thus, 
with  reference  to  the  heavenly  world :  “  Space  and  time,  if  also  life  shall 
still  run  in  these  forms,  will  no  longer  be  restraining  limits  ”  —  expressing 
a  doubt  where  Dorner  had  given  an  affirmation.  The  phrase  “  das  nie 
versiegt,”  “  the  never-exhausted,”  from  versiegen,  “  to  dry  up,”  is  rendered 
(p.  57)  “  which  shall  never  be  conquered,”  as  though  from  siegen. 

Not  to  dwell  on  single  expressions,  the  comparison  of  a  few  more  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  original,  first  with  the  Edinburgh,  then  with  the  New  Haven 
edition,  will  show  the  impolicy  of  issuing  the  latter  when  the  former  was 
in  the  field.  (The  pages  refer  to  Smyth’s  edition.) 

Page  52.  “  Und  so  bildet  die  christliche  AVeisheit  ihre  Ideale,  durch 
die  das  Ende  anticipirende  christliche  Iloffnnng,  die  niichste  Frucht  des 
Glaubens.”  “And  thus  under  the  influence  of  Christian  hope,  which 
anticipates  the  end,  —  the  next  fruit  of  faith,  —  Christian  wisdom  forms 
its  ideals.”  “  And  thus  Christian  wisdom  forms  her  ideals,  and  through 
these  the  Christian  hope  —  the  immediate  fruit  of  faith  —  anticipating 
the  end.” 

Page  56.  “  Ein  blosser  Progressus  in  infinitum  der  Abnahme  des  Bosen 
kann  nicht  geniigen.”  “  A  mere  progress  in  infinitum  in  the  diminution 
of  evil  cannot  suffice.”  “  A  simple  progression  into  infinity  cannot  be 
sufficient  for  the  taking  away  of  evil.” 

Page  80.  “ . jedenfalls,  allem  organisirten  Leben  der  christlichen 

Gemeinschaft  entfremden.”  “  In  any  case,  alienate  from  all  organizing 
life  of  Christian  communion.”  “  At  all  events,  in  that  which  is  remote 
from  all  organized  life  of  Christian  communion  ”  —  as  if  there  could  be 
an  adjective  entfremd. 

Page  102.  .  “  Und  wenn  Tyrus  und  Sidon,  batten  sie  gesehen,  was  die 
Juden  sahen,  in  Sack  und  Asche  Busse  gethan  batten,  so  waren  sie  selig 
geworden.”  “  And  if  Tyre  and  Sidon,  had  they  seen  what  the  Jews  saw, 
would  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  they  would  have  been  saved.” 
“  And  if  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  seen  what  the  Jews  saw,  and  had  repented 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  they  would  have  been  saved,”  quite  missing  the 
point. 

A  strange  carelessness  of  this  kind  is  seen  on  page  119  (after  mentioning 
the  Universalist  theory)  :  “  While  others,  instead  of  a  universal  conversion 
suppose,  although  by  a  process  of  long-continued  punishments,  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  wicked,  either  through  punishment  or  because  the  regenerate 
alone  are  immortal.”  The  absurdity  of  introducing  the  contingence  of 
punishment  after  the  continuance  of  it,  disappears  when  the  word  “  sup¬ 
pose  ”  is  placed  after  the  word  “  punishments.”  Doubtless  many  mis¬ 
translations  have  escaped  us ;  but  we  have  noted  nearly  fifty,  scattered 
through  the  book  upon  thirty  diflerent  pages.  In  a  few  cases,  it  is  true. 
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Dr.  Smyth  improves  upon  Professor  Banks.  Thus  die  Dogmatik  is  ren¬ 
dered  “theology,”  instead  of  “the  dogmatists”  (p.  104;  cf.  p.  60),  and 
“Am  meisten  diirfte  die  Vermuthung  fiir  sich  haben”  is  rightly  given 
(p.  107)  “most  probable  seems  the  conjecture,”  instead  of  “at  most,  the 
conjecture  may  be  allowed.”  So  “  all-powerfully  ”  (p.  90)  supplants 
“  gradually.”  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  old  is  better. 

Besides  direct  mistranslations.  Dr.  Smyth  has  admitted  a  number  of 
infelicitous  words,  a  few  of  which  will  be  here  mentioned.  The  example 
of  the  revisers  should  have  been  followed  in  substituting  “condemned” 
for  “damned.”  We  have  not  Anglicized  the  German  Diesseils  and  Jenseits 
so  that  it  is  proper  to  say  “  upon  this  side  ”  (p.  48)  or  “  upon  the  other  side” 
(p.  96),  when  we  mean  in  this  world  or  the  next.  “Freedom  from  space ” 
(p.  138)  is  rather  freedom  in  space  or  superiority  to  space  (cf.  the  phrase 
“  freedom  of  the  city  ”).  “  The  crying  dissonance,”  Professor  Banks’s 
phrase,  is  good  English  (see  Webster)  ;  not  so  Dr.  Smyth’s  substitute,  “  the 
screaming  dissonance”  (p.  133).  Equally  amusing  is  the  rendition  of 
“z.  B.  Arnobius  ”  by  “e.g.  B.  Arnobius”  (p.  54). 

The  reader  will  doubtless  excuse  us  from  entering  in  detail  upon  the 
many  faults  of  omission  and  of  grammar,  etc.,  which  the  book  contains. 
It  would  seem  as  if  even  a  cursory  proof-reading  would  have  detected 
many  other  errors,  as  “  Hollary  ”  for  “  Hollaz,”  “  Welder  ”  for  “  Wieder,” 
“  Hoffman  ”  for  “  Hofmann,”  and  such  odd-looking  Greek  words  as 
KaT€)(m3,  Toa^fia,  avopo^,  auovios,  Otpurp-o^. 

Sometimes  the  writer  plainly  follows  the  Edinburgh  translation,  without 
reference  to  the  original.  Thus  page  88,  note  1,  copies  Professor  Banks’s 
citation  (1  Pet.  iii.  2),  instead  of  Dorner’s  (1  John  iii.  2).  Page  123,  note, 
refers  to  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  by  which  is  meant  not  Dorner’s  vol.  ii ,  but  the 
English  translator’s.  The  note  on  p.  124,  which  simply  reads  “  Sec.  151, 
p.  410”  contains  more  errors  than  would  seem  possible  in  such  a  space. 
It  may  be  worth  the  reader’s  patience  to  note  them,  as  showing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  minute  accuracy  in  a  translator. 

(1)  The  page  refers  to  the  Edinburgh  translation. 

(2)  The  citation  occurs,  like  Professor  Banks’s,  in  the  wrong  place, 
half  a  paragraph  too  late. 

(3)  Page  410  is  in  Sec.  153,  not  151. 

(4)  Dorner  made  a  double  reference  by  using  a  period,  not  a  comma : 
“§  151.  S.  924  f.,”  which  in  Clark’s  edition  would  be  “§  151,  and  also 
p.  410  f.” 

(5)  By  omitting  this  final  f.  the  editor  has  broken  off  the  point  of  the 
second  allusion,  which  comes  out  on  p.  411. 

(6)  As  both  the  passages  referred  to  are  embraced  in  Dr.  Smyth’s 
version,  he  should  have  cited  his  own  pages,  thus :  “  Sec.  151,  p.  58.  Sec. 
153,  pp.  105,  106.” 

A  few  words  may  be  added  with  reference  to  some  of  the  foot-notes  of 
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this  volume.  The  argument  of  the  note  on  pp.  102-104  may  be  answered 
by  asking :  If  character  is  actually  fixed  at  (not  by)  death,  why  need 
God,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  regard  the  intermediate  life,  any  more  than 
the  everlasting  heavenly  life?  From  an  ethical  stand-point  it  is  no  more 
necessary  to  judge  the  former  than  the  latter ;  the  final  character  is  decided 
in  the  day  of  probation.  The  note  on  p.  126  refers  to  this  journal  by  name, 
complaining  that  we  have  charged  upon  Dorner  a  theological  inference 
from  his  words,  viz.  that  the  weight  of  scriptural  evidence  shows  the 
endless  duration  of  future  punishment,  whereas  “  Dorner  took  pains  to 
use  italics,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  is  here  considering  whether 
any  persons  will  be  finally  condemned.”  Critics  would  do  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Dorner’s  meaning  does  not  always  lie  upon  the  surface.  If 
“  condemned  ”  in  this  passage  means  “condemned  forever,”  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  was  precisely  correct ;  and  that  it  means  this  is  plain  from  the  whole 
context,  especially  the  categorical  affirmation  excluded  on  p.  128.  Dr. 
Smyth  should  observe  that  Dorner  frequently  takes  pains  to  use  italics, 
which  Professor  Banks  sedulously  observes,  but  which  he  himself  has 
neglected  to  mark  in  dozens  of  ca«es.  The  note  on  pp.  128,  129  changes 
Dorner’s  affirmation  of  a  “  self-evident  ”  consequence  into  a  doubtful  series 
of  “  questions  beyond  questions  ” 

On  the  whole,  this  last  result  expresses  the  present  attitude  of  the  new 
eschatology.  There  should  be  no  desire  in  any  quarter  to  abridge  the 
liberty  of  speculation  or  of  private  judgment ;  but  the  tendency  of  these 
theories  is  perfectly  plain  to  those  who  have  studied  the  rise  and  growth 
of  Universalism.  The  following  extracts  from  the  book  before  us  need 
no  comment. 

Page  14.  “  No  man  will  be  finally  judged  until  he  shall  have  definitely 
rejected  the  manifestation  of  God’s  love  in  the  offer  of  Christ,  or,  in  other 
words,  shall  have  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  Christ 
has  sent  —  the  sin  against  the  Spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation.  This  is 
only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  last  judgment  shall  be  for  all  a 
Christian  judgment.” 

Pages  15,  16.  “  Until  free  self-determination  is  reached  in  view  of  the 
the  final  good  ;  until  in  the  approach  of  that  supreme  good  the  definitive 
crisis  comes  to  the  individual,  the  human  character  may  indeed  be  sinful 
and  worthy  of  punishment,  but  it  cannot  have  reached  its  final  form  and 
permanence.  Its  guilt,  before  that  last  sin  of  unbelief,  is  not  irredeemable, 
nor  is  its  punishment  final  doom.  Everything  up  to  that  absolute  per¬ 
sonal  determination  is  still  provisional  and  preparatory  ;  the  generic  and 
the  individual  sin  and  guilt  are  not  yet  thoroughly  separated,  and  the 
individual  person  is,  therefore,  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  judgment.”  Thus 
far  we  have  Dr.  Smyth’s  exposition;  the  quotations  which  follow  are 
from  Dr.  Dorner  himself. 

Page  29.  “  So  long  as  the  gospel,  which  must  come  to  all  before  the 
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judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  14),  has  not  come  inwardly  near  man,  consequently 
has  not  yet  been  rejected,  he  may  deserve  punishment,  and  remain  with¬ 
out  Christ  in  increasing  unhappiness ;  but  neither  has  there  been  given 
to  him  the  definitive  condemnation,  nor  its  opposite,  but  he  is  still,  as  it 
were,  in  a  provisional  condition.” 

Pages  100,  101.  “The  absoluteness  of  Christianity  demands  that  no 
one  be  judged  before  Christianity  has  been  made  accessible  and  brought 
near  to  him.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  this  life  with  millions  of  human 
beings.  Nay,  even  within  the  church  there  are  periods  and  circles  where 
the  gospel  does  not  really  approach  men  as  that  which  it  is.  Moreover, 
those  dying  in  childhood  have  not  been  able  to  decide  personally  for 
Christianity.” 

Pages  106, 108, 109 (on  the  intermediate  state).  “  Those  not  as  yet  believ¬ 
ers,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incorrigible,  remain  at  first  under  training  which 
aims  at  decision  for  Christ  (1  Pet.  iv.  6) . The  gospel  will  be  deci¬ 

sively  presented  to  all  who  had  not  come  to  a  final  decision  in  this  life, 
and  all  who  do  not  shut  themselves  against  it  will  be  saved.” 

Page  125.  “  It  must  be  considered  that  the  sin  Avhich  leads  to  damnation 
can  never  be  the  sin  resulting  from  innate  sinfulness  alone,  or  at  all  from 
the  influence  of  the  race,  the  comfnon  spirit,  example,  or  temptation  by 
error.  Rather,  the  sin  rendering  the  individual  absolutely  bad  can  only 
be  the  personal  guilt  of  rejecting  Christ,  in  which,  of  course,  rejection  of 
good  itself  is  included,  and  therefore  acquiescence  in  all  other  possible  sin.” 

Page  155.  “  Modern  theology  has  eagerly  welcomed  this  article  [the 

Descent  into  Hades],  and  that  because  it . witnesses  that  even  those 

who  were  not  laid  hold  of  by  Christ’s  historic  manifestation  in  their  earthly 
life,  still  must  and  may  be  brought  into  relation  to  him,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  accept  or  to  reject  him.  And  thus  the  universal  relation  of  Christianity 
to  humanity,  and  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  religion  are  confirmed.” 

w.  H.  c. 


The  Doctrine  of  Probation  Examined  with  Reference  to 

Current  Discussions.  By  George  H.  Emerson,  D.D.  1 2mo.  pp.  1 75. 

Boston  :  Universalist  Publishing  House.  1883. 

This  work  appears  to  be  called  forth  by  what  is  called  “the  New 
Departure  ”  of  some  men  from  the  ranks  of  old  Orthodoxy.  It  is  written 
with  candor  and,  in  general,  with  kindness.  It  opposes  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  and,  of  course,  opposes  the  doctrine  of  probation 
limited  to  this  life.  Tlie  author,  a  Universalist  clergyman,  states  :  “  The 
system  of  Calvinistic  Orthodoxy  is  in  its  conclusions  consistent,  compact, 
and  logical.  Its  fallacy,  if  we  may  here  presume  that  it  has  any,  is  not 
so  much  in  its  reasoning  as  in  the  data  from  which  it  reasons.  Grant  its 
premises,  its  de<luctions  cannot  be  successfully  disputed.  It  is  vulnerable 
in  what  it  assumes  rather  than  in  what  it  educes.  The  structure  can  be 
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demolished  only  by  removing  the  foundations.  I  might  not  concede  all 
this  in  reference  to  every  detail  or  even  phase  of  Orthodoxy,  but  as  a 
general  description  of  it  as  a  system  I  can  but  deem  the  concession  just” 
(p.  19).  It  appears  to  Dr.  Emerson,  and  to  a  large  number  of  his  brethren 
among  the  Universalists,  that  in  the  dispute  between  the  Old  Orthodoxy 
and  the  New  Departure  “  the  champions  of  the  old  have  the  argument. 
The  champions  of  the  new  are  fettered  by  their  antecedents  or  habits  of 
belief  and  exegesis.  If  mea.surably  sound  in  certain  conclusions,  they  are 
illogical  and  self-contradictory  in  their  methods  of  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sions.  They  have  begun  an  innovation  the  issues  of  which,  probably  in 
the  near  future,  they  for  obvious  reasons  do  not  forsee.  They  will,  I 
doubt  not,  successfully  maintain  their  modifications,  but  to  do  so  they  will 
be  compelled  to  make  them  far  more  radical.  No  dogmatic  change  can 
be  durable  which  fails  to  go  to  the  root  ”  (pp.  19,  20).  Throughout  his  dis¬ 
cussion  Dr.  Emerson  implies  that  if  the  punishment  of  men  is  to  be  eternal 
there  is  not  much  need  of  proving  that  their  probation  is  limited  to  this 
life.  He  says  :  “  I  repeat  the  concession,  the  truth  of  which  app>ears  to 
be  irrefragable,  that  as  a  part  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  the  doctrine 
of  probation  is  consistent  and  logical.  Admit  the  system  to  be  just, 
benevolent,  and  wise,  and  the  right  to  arraign  the  probation  adjunct  or 
constituent  as  unjust,  cruel,  and  needless  is  foreclosed.  I  pronounce 
against  the  doctrine  of  probation  because  I  pronounce  against  the  system 
which  it  coherently  and  fairly  represents.  I  claim  that  alike  in  the 
j^articular  of  justice,  of  fairness,  of  benevolence,  and  of  rationality,  reason 
definitely  pronounces  the  system  in  which  the  probation  principle  inheres 
*  untrue.  The  notion  that  the  uncounted  millions  whose  maximum  of 
faculty  is  below  the  conditions  of  civilized  character  are  “  under  the  law,” 
disobedient  in  a  sense  and  degree  to  merit  unending  misery,  would  seem 
grotesque,  did  it  not  wear  the  worse  character  of  being  barbarian.” 
(p.  132). 

The  volume  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  third,  in  which  Dr.  Emerson  examines  the  “  Alleged  Proof 
Texts  ”  for  the  doctrine  of  probation  limited  to  this  life. 

Apologetics  :  A  Course  of  Lectures  by  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Edited  by  William  S.  Karr,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Hartford  Theological 

Seminary.  16mo.  pp.  194.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son: 

1882. 

In  his  first  chapter,  on  The  Sphere  of  Apologetics,  Professor  Smith 
says :  “  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  Greek  word  first  used  by  Justin 
Martyr.  Its  significance  is  not  only  defence  against  assault,  but  vindica¬ 
tion  in  counter-attack  and  dislodgement  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  refute, 
Christian  apologetics  must  assail  in  turn  ”  (p.  3).  In  his  second  chapter, 
on  the  Divisions  of  Apologetics,  he  considers  the  General  Divisions,— 
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Fundamental,  Historical,  Philosophical  Apologetics.  He  then  proceeds 
to  “  a  fuller  distribution  of  the  subject.** 

In  his  section  on  the  Nature  (Idea)  of  the  Supernatural,  Professor  Smith 
says :  “  By  the  supernatural,  in  contrast  and  comparison,  is  properly  sig¬ 
nified:  what  is  before  and  above  —  in  its  being  and  nature  independent 
of  —  nature ;  the  absolute  and  infinite ;  what  is  above  the  sequences 
(causes  and  effects)  in  nature ;  what  is  the  cause  or  source  thereof ;  the 
substratum  and  substantia  of  nature ;  standing  under  and  producing,  so 
that  the  natural  has  its  ground  in,  and  is  caused  by,  the  supernatural  ” 
(p.  19).  In  his  I^ecture  on  the  True  Idea  of  the  Miracle  the  author  gives 
as  “a  sufficient  definition:  A  miracle  proper  is  an  event  in  the  course  of 
nature  —  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  laws  —  pro<luced  by  divine 
power,  in  attestation  of  the  personal  divine  commission  of  him  who  works 
it”  (p.  106).  These  two  definitions  are  suggestive.  How  would  they 
have  been  applied  by  their  author  ?  Was  each  of  them  designed  to  be  a 
general  definition,  or  a  definition  pro  re  nata  f  They  illustrate  the  value 
of  the  volume.  It  awakens  thought.  It  stimulates  to  inquiry.  It  is  a 
volume  of  hints.  At  the  same  time  it  deepens  our  regret  that  the  author 
was  prevented  from  explaining  more  fully  his  own  views  of  the  super¬ 
natural  and  the  miraculous. 

Appended  to  the  regular  Lectures  on  Apolc^etics  are  two  valuable 
articles  which  were  published  by  Professor  Smith  in  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review  ;  one  entitled.  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Apologetics;  the  other.  Recent  German  Works  on  Apologetics.  There 
is  also  an  outline  of  the  lamented  professor’s  “  intended  Ely  Lectures  on 
Evolution.”  The  “  statement  with  which  the  author  intended  to  close  his 
course  of  lectures  has  been  often  quoted,  and  should  have  been  inserted 
a  twelvemonth  ago  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  “  One  thing,”  says  Professor 
Smith,  “  is  certain  —  that  infidel  science  will  rout  everything  except 
thorough-going  Christian  orthodoxy.  All  the  flabby  theories,  and  the 
molluscous  formations,  and  the  intermediate  purgatories  of  speculation 
will  go  by  the  board.  The  fight  will  be  between  a  stiff,  thorough-going 
orthodoxy,  and  a  stiff,  thorough-going  infidelity.  It  will  be,  e.g.  Augus¬ 
tine  or  Comte,  Athanasius  or  Hegel,  Luther  or  Schopenhauer,  J.  S.  Mill 
or  John  Calvin.  Arianism  gets  the  fire  from  both  sides ;  so  does  Armin- 
ianism ;  so  does  Universalism.” 

Introduction  to  Christian  Theology.  Comprising,  1.  A  General 
Introduction ;  11.  The  Special  Introduction,  or  the  Prolegomena  of 
Systematic  Theology.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Edited  by 
William  S.  Karr,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
12mo.  pp.  237.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.  1883. 

This  volume  is  made  up  from  the  Notes  of  Professor  Smith  on  the 
Introduction  to  Christian  Theology.  It  abounds  with  hints  which  stir  the 
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reader  to  a  desire  of  learning  how  those  hints  would  be  followed  out  by 
the  Professor.  The  third  chapter,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Fundamental 
Source  of  Theology,  is  a  very  suggestive  one ;  so  is  the  fifth,  on  the  Divine 
Autliority  of  the  Record  of  Revelation.  In  some  places  the  Notes 
Professor  Smith  are  much  fuller  than  in  others.  Some  of  the  Notes  are 
truly  eloquent ;  thus  we  read :  “  It  follows  from  the  statements  which 
have  been  made,  that  the  theology  which  is  pre-eminent^  needed  in  our 
times  is  that  whose  substance  and  manner  have  met  the  needs  of  men  in 
all  times.  This,  in  its  essential  principles,  is  the  old,  time-honored  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Christian  church,  with  its  two  foci  of  sin  and  redemption,  all 
viewed  as  dependent  on  God.  It  b  based  upon  the  solid  granite  rock 
(the  only  true  petra),  and  built  up  of  living  stones,  in  massive  proportions, 
rising  ever  upward  until  its  aspiring  lines  fade  away  in  the  bosom  of  the 
infinite,  whither  it  leads  us  that  there  we  may  rest.  That  old  theology — 
older  than  our  schools,  older  than  the  earth  and  the  stars  —  coeval  with 
the  Godhead ;  alway  yet  never  old,  never  yet  ever  new ;  it  is  dateless  and 
deathless  as  the  divine  decree,  yet  fresh  as  the  dawning  light  of  a  new 
day  in  every  new-born  soul ;  it  has  been  known  from  the  beginning  to  all 
penitent  and  believing  souls ;  it  is  uttered  in  every  humble  prayer ;  it  has 
been  sung  in  such  melodious  and  rapturous  strains  as  have  nowhere  else 
found  voice.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  is  a  theology  which  can  never  be 
sung ;  but  it  is  the  only  theology  which  has  called  forth  the  tenderest  and 
loftiest  tones  of  human  feelings ;  all  its  abasement  for  sin,  all  its  joy  in 
salvation,  which  finds  its  full  expression  equally  in  that  saddest  of  human 
music,  the  woful  Miserere  which  recalls  the  sacred  awful  passion  of  our 
dying  Lord,  and  the  jubilant  and  triumphant  anthem  which  celebrates  his 
accomplished  victory.” 

“  That  old  theology,  the  living  essence  of  our  sacred  Scriptures,  abiding 
substance  of  our  creed,  the  sense  of  our  confessions,  and  the  consensus  of 
our  schools ;  it  has  been  held  and  taught  by  the  most  piercing  and  soaring 
intellects  of  our  Christian  times  :  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  Anselm  and 
Aquinas,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Calvin,  Turretine  and  Edwards ;  and 
through  them  it  has  taught  and  fashioned  the  most  vigorous  and  advancing 
churches  and  nations  of  modern  times”  (pp.  46,  47). 

Tiik  Proofs  of  Christ’s  Resurrection,  from  a  Lawyer’s  Stand¬ 
point.  By  Charles  R.  Morrison.  8vo.  pp.  155.  Andover  :  Warren 

F.  Draper.  1882. 

There  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  three  learned  professions. 
The  physician  gives  spiritual  relief  to  men  who  ascribe  that  relief  to  the 
services  of  the  minister.  The  minister  restores  to  health  men  who  ascribe 
their  restoration  to  the  doctor.  The  jurist  learns  many  principles  of  law 
from  the  pulpit.  The  teachings  of  the  pulpit  are  often  confirmed  by  the 
investigations  of  lawyers.  The  volume  now  before  us  gives  a  new  proof 
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of  the  aid  which  a  clergyman  may  receive  from  the  studies  of  a  barrister. 
The  question  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  from  the  dead  “  is  a  question  of 
evidence,  and  as  such  is  especially  deserving  of  careful  inquiry  by  members 
of  the  legal  profession.  For,  as  Professor  Greenleaf  observed  in  his  work 
hereafter  cited,  ‘  If  a  close  examination  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
may  be  expected  of  one  class  of  men  more  than  another,  it  would  seem 
incumbent  on  us  who  make  the  law  of  evidence  one  of  our  peculiar 
studies’  ”  (p.  3).  To  all  questions  of  evidence  regarding  this  pivotal  fact 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection  Mr.  Morrison  “  applies  legal  principles  and 
presumptions  derived  from  experience  and  constantly  acted  upon  in 
courts  of  justice.  He  asks  of  the  reader  a  patient  perusal  to  the  end ;  for 
he  confidently  believes  that  the  vital  fact  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  with  all 
the  grand  consequences  which  necessarily  follow  it,  is  as  susceptible  of 
proof  from  undoubted  historical  facts  and  solid  argument  as  any  other 
event  in  history  ”  (p.  4). 

Much  strength  is  given  to  Judge  Morrison’s  argument  by  his  quotations 
from  eminent  jurists.  Thus  he  says :  “  The  Evangelists  give  every  mark 
of  honest  witnesses.  Their  story  is  simple,  straightforward,  and  unim¬ 
passioned,  even  under  circumstances  calculated  to  arouse  resentment. 
They  seem  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  giving  of  a  truthful  narrative, 
not  sparing  themselves  or  extenuating  their  own  faults.  Their  frequent 
incidental  allusions  to  matters  of  government,  custom,  nationality,  etc., 
and  minuteness  of  detail,  are  such  as  would  never  be  found  in  false 
witnesses.  ‘  A  false  witness,’  says  Mr  Greenleaf,  ‘  will  not  willingly  detail 
any  circumstances  in  which  liis  testimony  will  be  open  to  contradiction, 
nor  multiply  them  where  there  is  danger  of  being  detected  by  a  compari¬ 
son  of  them  with  other  accounts  equally  circumstantial  ’  ”  (pp.  78,  79). 
In  showing  that  the  testimony  of  the  four  evangelists  to  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  testimony  of  only  one  would 
have  been.  Judge  Morrison  says  :  “If  there  were  nothing  to  be  counted 
but  numbers,  the  evidence  would  be  four  times  as  strong.  For,  as  Mr. 
Starkie  says,  and  every  lawyer  knows,  ‘  The  credibility  of  testimony 
frequently  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  reason,  on  the  effect  of  coinci¬ 
dences  in  testimony,  which,  if  collusion  be  excluded,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  but  upon  the  supposition  that  the  testimony  of  concurring  witnesses  is 
true ;  so  much  so  that  their  individual  character  for  veracity  is  frequently 
but  of  secondary  importance  (p.  137). 

We  think  that  Judge  Morrison’s  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  the 
Christian  miracles  are  well  stated.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  he 
had  given  more  prominence  to  the  argument  on  pp.  128-130.  He  quotes 
on  p.  118  the  following  words  from  the  author  of  “  Supernatural  Religion 
“  ‘  The  preliminary  affirmation  is  not  that  miracles  are  impossible,  but 
that  they  are  antecedently  incredible.  The  counter  allegation  is  that 
.although  miracles  may  be  antecedently  incredible,  they  nevertheless 
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actually  took  place.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  not  only  to  establish  the 
antecedent  incredibility  but  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  allegation  that 
certain  miracles  occurred,  and  this  involves  the  historical  inquiry  into  the 
evidence  for  the  Gospels.  Indeed  many  will  not  acknowledge  the  case  to 
be  complete  until  other  witnesses  are  questioned.  This  would  leave  the 
question  of  Christ’s  resurrection  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  of  course  evidence  enough  to  induce  a  reasonable  conviction 
would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  antecedent  improbability.’  ”  In  con¬ 
ducting  the  argument  for  Christ’s  resurrection  it  is  essentially  important 
to  remove  the  antecedent  objections  to  it.  Judge  Morrison  does  this  in 
stating  that  “  if  he  [Christ]  was  what  he  claimed,  we  can  see  a  grand  and 
all-sufficient  reason  why  God  (If  there  he  a  God)  should  by  miracle  give 

the  highest  possible  authentication  to  his  mission . The  great  central 

truths  which  he  declared  in  all  his  teachings  were  the  fact  of  sin,  the  need 
of  a  Saviour,  and  that  he  is  a  Saviour.  If  sin,  as  all  experience  testifies, 
is  universal,  always  downward,  and  its  end  when  finished  death,  the 
redemption  of  multitudes  of  the  human  race  from  its  power  to  holiness 
and  bliss  and  endless  progress,  as  ‘heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,’  was  an  object  worthy  of  divine  interposition,  and  only  an  atheist 
should  look  upon  such  a  miracle  of  redemption  as  impossible  or  im¬ 
probable”  (pp.  129,  130). 

The  anterior  probabilities  of  a  miraculous  intervention  in  sustaining 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  deserve  a  fuller  statement  than  Judge  Morrison 
has  given  them.  See  on  the  general  subject,  Hume’s  Essay  on  Miracles, 
and  Campbell’s  Reply;  Erskine  on  Internal  Evidence,  pp.  110-129; 
Brown  on  Cause  and  Effect,  Notes  E  and  F ;  Paley’s  Evidences  (Prep, 
consid.);  Price’s  Dissertations,  pp.  384—464;  Butler’s  Analogy,  ii.  7; 
Starkie  on  Evidence,  i.  pp.  471—475 ;  Whately’s  Rhetoric,  Part  i.  chap.  2. 
§  4  and  3.  §  4 ;  Abercrombie  on  Intellectual  Powers,  Part  2. 3,  particularly 
pp.  77-86. 


The  New  Testament  Scriptures  :  their  Claims,  History,  and  Au¬ 
thority.  Being  the  Croall  Lectures  for  1882.  By  A.  H.  Charteris, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Biblical  Antiquities  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Cliaplains.  8vo. 
pp.  xii,  227.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers.  1882., 

In  his  preface  to  these  lectures  the  author  says :  “  I  have  endeavored 
to  divest  the  subject  of  technicality,  and  to  write  for  those  who  are  unable 
or  who  have  not  leisure  to  study  the  copious  literature  of  the  subject  ” 
(p.  vii).  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  volume. 

Lecture  L  What  the  Bible  claims  to  be.  1.  It  claims  to  be  true.  “  The 
doctrines  of  the  Scripture  are  inseparably  blended  with  the  historical 
narratives ;  and  these  histories,  if  they  be  false,  drag  down  with  them  into 
their  pit  of  error  the  doctrines  also,  however  holy  and  dear  those  may  be. 
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But  alike  for  the  narratives  and  the  doctrinal  statements  which  they 
contain,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  claim  that  they  are  true  ”  (pp. 
2.  8).  2.  The  books  of  Scripture  claim  to  have  unity.  3.  They  claim 
authority. 

Lecture  II.  Characteristics  of  these  New  Testament  Scriptures  which 
have  been  seen  to  claim  truth,  unity,  and  authority.  1.  “While  the 
Scriptures  claim  to  be  the  word  of  God  given  by  inspiration  of  his  Spirit, 
they  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  extent  of  inspiration.” 
Under  this  head  our  author  criticises  the  theory  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  inspiration.  He  condemns  Schenkel,  who  says  that  “  ‘  the 
importance  of  any  particular  part  of  the  Bible  depends  on  the  closeness 
of  its  relation  to  Christ’;  that  the  highest  place  is  occupied  by  the  Gospels, 
the  highest  rank  among  the  Gospels  belonging  to  that  of  St.  John.  In 
the  second  rank  stand  the  apostolical  Epistles  ;  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  standing  before  those  of  St.  Peter,  and  these,  again,  before  those  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude.  In  the  third  rank  comes  the  Apocalypse. 
‘  Scripture  which  has  reference  to  Christ  as  the  central  point  of  the 
history  of  redemption  is  in  its  immediate  divine  origin  the  Word  of  God. 
It  is  true  both  that  Scripture  is  the  W'ord  of  God,  and  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  in  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  misleading,  to  regard  each  single  utterance  or  isolated  text  of 
Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God  ’  ”  (pp.  88,  39).  2.  “  It  is  vain  to  hold 
that  we  are  to  have  some  theory  of  inspiration.”  Under  this  head  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charteris  introduces  remarks  which  are  either  indefinite,  or  else 
contradictory  to  some  other  of  his  remarks.  He  says  :  “  There  is  much 
to  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  position  of  those  who  hold  that 
Scripture,  if  it  be  the  Word  of  God,  must  have  been  absolutely  and  un¬ 
alterably  true  in  every  word,  syllable,  and  letter,  as  it  was  first  given  to 
and  by  the  inspired  men.  If  any  portion  of  the  revealing  word  be  erro¬ 
neous,  say  they,  so  may  all ;  and  thus  we  have  no  word  of  prophecy 
whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed.  If  the  true  theory  be  that  the  Bible 
contains  the  W’^ord  of  God,  —  not  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  — 
then  who  is  to  settle  how  much  is  shell  and  what  is  kernel  ?  how  deep  is 
the  rind  to  be  peeled  off  ere  we  reach  the  divine  core  of  the  revelation  ? 
But  there  is  much  also  to  be  said  for  those  who  plead,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  so  stringent  a  theory  leads  into  unnecessary  difficulties,  making  the 
strength  of  the  chain  not  greater  than  that  of  its  weakest  link,  and  so 
destroying  all  the  power  of  Scripture  if  even  one  error  can  be  made 
manifest  in  any  portion  of  the  canon,  however  subsidiary.  They  hold 
hat  it  is  not  in  every  detail,  but  in  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture,  we  shall 
jnd  the  revelation  by  which  to  live  ”  (pp.  42,  43).  The  advocates  of  this 
'econd  theory  “  do  not  succeed  in  making  it  clear  to  others  that  they 
regard  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  standard, 
—  for  it  seems  to  many  that  the  ‘  inner  light  ’  which  they  have  is  really 
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their  supreme  authority,  —  but  they  themselves  declare  that  the  ‘  inner 
light  has  been  awakened  and  is  regulated  by  the  Spirit  speaking  through 
the  written  word,  so  that  the  word  is  the  standard,  and  the  light  within 
them  is  the  application  to  them  of  that  standard  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  gave  it  at  the  first”  (pp.  44,  45),  Between  these  two  theories  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charteris  gives  no  decision ;  does  not  deem  it  important  to  give  one. 
Does  he  mean  that  it  is  not  important  to  distinguish  between  the  theory 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  dictated  the  very  words  of  the  biblical  writers,  and 
the  theory  that  He  communicated  to  these  writers  the  right  thoughts  f 
Or  does  he  mean  that  it  is  not  important  to  distinguish  between  the  theory 
that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  inspired  to  teach  religious  truth  on  the 
whole,  but  with  some  intermingling  of  religious  error,  and  the  theory  that 
they  were  inspired  to  teach  religious  truth  purely  and  without  any  inter¬ 
mingling  of  religious  error  ?  Is  it  said  that  the  “  inner  light  ”  by  which 
men  may  discriminate  between  the  religious  truths  and  the  religious  errors 
found  in  the  Bible  is  regulated  by  the  Bible  as  a  whole  ?  Then  comes  the 
question,  How  shall  we  determine  what  belongs  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole  f 
Who  shall  decide  whether  the  Calvinistic  or  the  Arminian  doctrines 
belong  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole?  Every  man  must  be  his  own  judge 
whether  the  Bible  is  correct  when  it  teaches  Calvinism,  or  correct  when 
it  teaches  Arminianism  ;  for,  according  to  this  second  theory,  it  may  teach 
both,  and  yet  be  inspired  as  a  whole. 

We  think  that  Professor  Charteris  has  dropped  expressions  in  his  second 
lecture  which  are  seemingly  inconsistent  with  some  expressions  in  his 
sixth.  Thus  he  writes :  “  We  may  quote  Luther’s  well-known  words : 
‘  The  touchstone  is  when  one  secs  whether  a  book  urges  Christ  on  him  or 
no;  what  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not  apostolical,  no,  not  though  Paul  or 
Peter  taught  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  preaches  Christ  would 
be  apostolical,  even  though  Judas,  or  Annas,  or  Pilate,  or  Herod  did  it ' 
(Preface  to  James).  Elsewhere  he  says :  ‘  In  short,  John’s  Gospel  and 
his  first  Epistle,  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  —  especially  those  to  Romans,  Gala¬ 
tians,  and  Ephesians,  —  and  Peter’s  First  Epistle,  these  are  the  books 
which  show  thee  Christ,  and  teach  thee  all  that  it  is  holy  and  needful  to 
know,  though  thou  shouldst  never  see  nor  hear  the  teachings  of  another 
book  ’  (Preface  to  New  Testament).  This  bold  severance  of  the  doctrine 
from  the  apostle  who  taught  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  mode  of  judging 
seen  in  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  times,  if  we  have  apprehended  their 
judgment  rightly.  To  Luther  the  apostle  was  nothing  ;  to  the  Christians 
of  the  first  age  the  apostle  was  everything.  St.  Paul’s  sweeping  anathema 
on  man  or  angel  who  should  preach  another  gospel  than  his  was  merely 
his  way  of  saying  that  his  gospel  was  God’s  message,  and  divinely  true 
forever.  Luther’s  translation  bore  witness  to  his  thoroughness  in  applying 
his  principle.  He  set  Hebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament ;  attaching  no  numbers  to  them,  while  he  had 
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numbered  the  previous  twenty-three  books,  and  at  the  close  of  tlie  twenty- 
three  sayinji,  *  Thus  far  have  we  the  right  and  certain  chief  books  of  the 
New  Testamant.’  .\ithough  he  glanced  at  the  lack  of  ancient  testimony 
to  those  books,  he  did  not  hide  his  objections  to  them  on  doctrinal  grounds. 
Against  Hebrews  he  brings  forward  its  denial  of  repentance  after  bap¬ 
tism  ;  against  James  (‘  an  Epistle  of  mere  straw  ’),  the  opposition  to  Paul, 
and  the  attempt  to  teach  Christianity  without  once  mentioning  the  suf- 
fcrinsrs  of  Christ ;  against  Jude,  its  being  a  superfluous  echo  of  Second 
Peter ;  while  of  the  Apocalypse  he  says :  ‘  My  spirit  cannot  enter  into 
that  book ;  and  it  is  reason  enough  for  my  not  holding  it  in  high  esteem 
that  Christ  is  neither  recognized  nor  taught  in  it.’  It  is  obvious  that 
this  position  was  liable  to  assault  on  many  sides.  Luther  himself  was 
embarrassed  by  the  claims  of  the  Mystics.  They,  like  him,  said  the  inner 
spirit  was  all-important ;  but  unlike  him,  they  claimed  to  have  a  higher 
illumination  than  the  written  word.  He  tried  to  show  that  no  Mystic  is 
warranted  to  contradict  the  general  testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  the  disciples 
of  Christ ;  but  be  felt  that  in  consequence  he  must  modify  some  of  his 
own  strong  statements  regarding  the  four  books  he  had  cast  out.  He 
was  too  resolute,  and  felt  himself  too  right,  to  withdraw  his  general 
principle  ”  (pp.  204-206). 

Lecture  III.  Formation  of  a  Canon  of  Scripture :  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  Lecture  IV.  The 
Early  Church  and  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Lecture 
V.  Evidence  of  the  Apologists,  Versions,  and  Christian  Writers  from 
Justin  Martyr  to  Eusebius.  Lecture  VI.  Why  Christendom  has  ascribed 
Authority  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Suggested  Modifications  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  Elias  Riggs,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  Missionary  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  at 

Constantinople.  12mo.  pp.  94.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1883. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1829, 
and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1832.  He  began  his  missionary 
life  in  1832.  He  has  resided  as  a  missionary  in  Athens,  Greece,  Argos, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople.  He  has  published  an  Armenian  and  also  a 
Bulgarian  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
revising  the  Turkish  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  has  published  A 
Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language ;  Brief  Grammar  of  Modern  Armenian 
Language;  Vocabulary  of  VV’ords  used  in  Modern  Armenian,  but  not 
found  in  the  Ancient  Armenian  Lexicons;  Notes  on  the  Grammar  of 
the  Bulgarian  Language ;  Outline  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Lan¬ 
guage  as  written  in  the  Armenian  Character;  Suggested  Emendations 
of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Old  Testrment.” 

The  present  volume  will  be  well  received.  Dr.  Riggs  expresses  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  Revised  New  Testament ;  but  his  large 
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experience  as  a  translator  entitles  him  to  suggest  emendations  of  it.  He 
has  no  space  to  notice  its  many  excellences ;  and  his  suggestions  of  its 
faults  are  the  suggestions  of  a  friend  more  than  of  a  critic.  The  following 
selection  from  his  remarks  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume : 

“  One  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  translating  the  Scriptures  is  the 
rendering  of  words  which  have  no  single  and  uniform  representation  in 
our  language.  For  example,  must  in  Matt.  x.  28  be  rendered  soul ; 
but  in  Matt.  ii.  20,  vi.  25,  Luke  xiv.  26,  John  x.  11,  we  must  render  it 
life"  (p,  v).  “  I  justify  the  A.  V.  in  rendering  life,  in  v.  25,  and 

soul  in  V.  26.  Greek  idiom  employs  ideas.  The  life  sdved 

by  deserting  Christ’s  service,  or  lost  by  faithful  adherence  to  his  cause  is 
the  present  mortal  life.  That  lost  by  him  who  would  save  this  by  desert¬ 
ing  Christ,  or  found  by  him  who  fur  Christ’s  sake  loses  this,  is  immortal 
life.  I  am  persuaded  that  ^6  designates  the  latter,  and  there¬ 

fore  in  conformity  with  the  idiom  of  our  language  would  render  it  (as 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  rendered)  soul.  I  prefer  lose  to  forfeit,  because 
l^rjfiuL  in  the  sense  of  loss  is  the  correlative  of  KcpSo^,  gain,  in  the  usual 
language  of  commerce”  (p.  16). 

“Another  point  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  is  the  use  of  the  article. 
The  revisers  were  of  course  perfectly  aware  that  the  definite  article  is 
often  used  in  Greek  in  cases  where  our  idiom  does  not  require  or  even 
permit  it ;  and  yet  in  a  number  of  places  they  have  imitated  the  Greek 
construction  in  this  respect,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rendering.  E.g.  in  Rom.  v.  7  I  appreciate  the  argument  for  introducing 
the  article  in  rendering  tow  ayaOov,  viz.  that  Bucaiov  just  before  is  without 
it ;  and  yet  in  my  judgment  it  mars  the  sense ;  for  o  dyaOos  is  not  here 
the  good  man  generlcally,  but  a  single  good  man.  The  force  of  the  article 
I  take  to  be  such  a  man  as  is  dya^ds,  good  or  beneficent,  and  this  idea  is 
better  expressed  in  English  by  the  indefinite  than  by  the  definite  article. 
So  in  the  several  times  repeated  phrase,  “  There  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,”  I  see  no  gain  in  inserting  the  definite  article  either 
once  or  twice.  If  the  object  of  the  revisers  in  introducing  it  was  to 
remove  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  there,  this  might  have  been  done  by 
repeating  it,  thus,  “  There  shall  there  be  weeping  (or  wailing)  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,”  with  less  impression  of  change  on  the  part  of  the  reader” 
(pp.  V,  vi). 

“  A  considerable  number  of  the  cases  in  which  I  feel  constrained  to 
dissent  from  the  results  reached  by  the  revisers  arise  from  the  use  of  the 
tenses  of  verbs.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  a  translator  to  bring  out 
as  clearly  as  possible  in  his  translation  the  differences  of  meaning  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  use  of  different  tenses  in  his  original.  But  he  must  also 
make  allowance  for  the  different  range  of  meaning  which  the  same  tense 
may  have  in  different  languages.  The  English  phrase,  “  I  wrote  you 
from  Paris,”  will  be  differently  rendered  in  Greek,  and  in  many  othet; 
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languages,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  mean,  /  torote  once,  or  I  wrote 
repeatedly.  So  the  Greek  Aorist  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  must 
be  expressed  in  English  by  the  use  of  different  tenses.  It  will,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  generally  conceded  that  in  John  xx.  2,  13  the  revisers  have 
done  well  in  retaining  an  English  Perfeet  in  place  of  the  Greek  Aorist, 

‘  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord, . and  we  know  not  where  they 

have  laid  him.’  So  in  Matt.  xxv.  20,  ‘  I  have  gained.’  The  relation  of 
the  events  referred  to  in  these  passages  to  the  time  when  the  statements 
were  made  is  so  close  as  to  justify  the  use  of  the  Perfect  in  English  to 
represent  the  Aorist  in  Greek.  For  similar  instances  in  which  the  R.  V. 
rightly  employs  the  English  Perfect  to  rentier  the  Greek  Aorist,  see 
Matt.  xi.  27 ;  Mark  v.  35 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  8.  With  equal  justiee  they  might 
have  kept  the  Perfect  of  the  A.V.  in  Luke  x.  40,  where  they  have  taken 
pains  to  give  us  a  tense  eorresponding  to  the  Greek  Aorist,  ‘  Lord,  dost 
thou  not  care  that  my  sister  did  leave  me  to  serve  alone  ?  ’  Seeing  the 
words  in  question  deseribe  a  state  of  things  still  existing  when  Martha 
was  addressing  our  Lord,  English  idiom  justifies  (I  might  even  say, 
requires)  the  use  of  a  Perfect,  and  so  I  would  retain  the  old  rendering, 
‘  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  ’  ” 
(pp.  vi,  vii). 

“  The  prineiple  of  preserving  a  uniform  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  or 
Hebrew  word  when  used  in  the  same  sense  seems  to  me  to  require  more 
limitation  than  the  revisers  have  given  it.  I  would  apply  this  principle 
strictly  to  the  names  of  plants,  animals,  jirecious  stones,  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  furniture,  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
feasts,  sacrifices,  offices  and  orders  of  men,  coins,  weights  and  measures, 
and  similar  classes  of  speeifie  terms ;  but  when  we  come  to  abstract  nouns, 
or  to  verbs,  adjectives,  and  particles,  some  liberty  should  be  used,  not 
merely  representing  distinct  meanings  of  the  same  term  by  different 
English  words,  but  also  employing  different  terms  to  represent  the  same 
idea,  according  as  they  harmonize  best  with  the  context  ”  (pp.  ix,  x). 

“  I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  signifiation  of  auavios  is  just 
as  well  given  by  everlasting  as  by  eternal,  and  that  of  ‘rrapdKXgcri^  just  as 
well  by  consolation  as  by  comfort.  I  suggest  here  a  return  to  the  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.,  because  I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  uniformity 
of  rendering  (in  the  case  of  terms  not  specific  or  technical)  desert  the 
old  version  and  a  familiar  and  acceptable  phrase  ”  (p.  64).  (Dr.  Riggs 
does  not  allude  in  bis  volume,  as  many  critics  have  done,  to  2  Cor.  i.  3-7.) 

“  The  rendering  appointed  seems  like  a  compromise  between  the  classical 
and  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  verb  \€ipoTov€w.  The  meaning  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  former  would  be  elected,  according  to  the  latter  ordained.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  churches  chose  their  elders,  and  the  apostles  set  them  apart  by 
laying  on  of  hands.  Compare  Acts  vi.  3-6.  XctpoTovT/travTcs  doubtless 
designates  the  part  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  apostles.  To  say  that  the 
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apostles  appointed  elders  for  the  churches  seems  to  take  the  whole  business 
of  select ings  elders  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  put  it  into  those 
of  the  apostles  ”  (p.  37). 

The  Hebrews  and  the  Red  Sea.  By  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer. 
16mo.  pp.  140.  Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  1883. 

This  volume,  when  read  with  the  map  which  illustrates  it,  will  interest 
the  readers  of  Exodus.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  containing 
various  comments  on  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  difierent  theories  explaining  it ;  the  second  containing 
a  theory  which  is  in  some  particulars  novel,  and,  whether  correct  or  incor¬ 
rect,  merits  attention. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  many  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  Egypt.  In  view  of 
these  facts  Professor  Graetz  of  Breslau  has  propounded  a  theory  quite 
dissimilar  to  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Brugsch-Bey,  in  regard  to  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  desert.  Professor  Graetz’s  essay  on  the 
subject  is  translated  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Thayer  (Appendix  iii.  pp. 
116  sq.).  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Thayer  is  derived  from  the  essay 
of  Professor  Graetz  —  is  substantially  the  same  theory  presented  in  a 
popular  form.  It  is  a  plausible  one.  Still,  it  ought  not  to  be  advocated 
as  if  it  were  the  only  plausible  one  —  as  if  every  other  hypothesis  were 
unworthy  of  regard.  So  far  forth  as  any  hypothesis  tends  to  remove  or 
explain  the  difficulties  of  the  biblical  narrative,  just  so  far  is  there  some 
evidence  in  its  favor.  Discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made  along  the  line  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  among  the  scenes  of  the  ancient  lakes  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  once  connected  with  the  Red  Sea.  These  discoveries 
may  modify  all  the  hypotheses  which  now  interest  us.  No  one  who  reflects 
on  the  peculiar  structure  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  on  the  effects  produced 
by  its  shifting  sands  during  the  period  of  about  three  thousand  years, 
can  expect  to  find  a  perfectly  clear  description  of  a  march  like  that  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  land  of  Goshen  to  “  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness.”  , 

On  the  Desert.  With  a  Brief  Review  of  Recent  Events  in  Egypt. 
By  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to 
the  Golden  Horn,”  and  “From  Egypt  to  Japan.”  12mo.  pp.  330. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1883.  * 

Dr.  Field  took  his  journey  across  the  desert  in  company  with  Dr.  George 
E.  Post,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Botany  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col¬ 
lege  at  Beirut.  Dr.  Post  “had  lived  eighteen  years  in  Beirut,  was  master 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and  was  familiar  with  all  Oriental  customs.”  He 
joined  Dr.  Field  at  Cairo,  on  the  twentieth  of  February  1883. 

The  volume  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth, 
VoL.  XL.  No.  158.  50 
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the  distinguished  African  traveller.  The  story  of  his  African  travels  is 
amazing.  “  For  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  he  made  his  way 
through  swamp  and  jungle  and  forest,  across  deserts  and  over  mountains. 
*  And  how  did  you  travel  ?  ’  I  asked.  ‘  On  foot’  ‘  With  whom  ?  ’ 
‘  Alone.’  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  history  of  exploration  more  touching 
than  the  story  of  the  loss  of  his  treasures.  When  he  had  travelled  more 
than  two  years,  and  amassed  a  collection  of  priceless  value,  it  was 
<lestroyed  in  an  hour  by  the  burning  of  an  African  village.  Then,  indeed, 
he  feared  that  his  reason  might  give  way.  To  keep  his  mind  in  action 
he  began  keeping  a  record  of  his  own  footsteps  along  his  lonely  and  dreary 
march,  and  in  six  months  made  an  actual  count  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  steps.  Thus  he  got  his  mind  away  from  brooding  on  his  loss,  and  his 
brain  into  some  sort  of  regular  action.” 

Dr.  Field  has  descibed  with  great  vividness  his  Coming  to  the  Foot  of 
Sinai;  also  the  scene  On  the  Top  of  Sinai,  The  Great  and  Terrible  Wil¬ 
derness,  the  journey  Through  the  Hill  Country  to  Bethlehem.  He 
approached  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  “Dean  Stanley,  the  writer  who 
has  caught  most  perfectly  the  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  the  overwhelming 
historical  associations  of  Sinai  and  Palestine,  says,  ‘  There  Ls  one  approach 
which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from  Jericho  and  Bethany.  It  is  the 
approach  by  which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced,  —  the  first  European 
army  that  ever  confronted  it,  —  and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first  impression  of  every  one  coming 
from  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
expression  used  by  one  of  the  modern  travellers  :  “  I  am  strongly  affected, 
but  greatly  disappointed.”  But  no  human  being  could  be  disappointed 
who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east’”  (p.  327).  The  whole  volume 
abounds  with  fascinating  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  Synod  of  Elvira,  and  Christian  Life  in  the  Fourth  Century.  A 

Historical  Essay.  By  Alfred  W.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii,  354. 

London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  1882. 

Very  often  the  Synod  of  Elvira  is  just  about  synonymous  in  the 
student’s  mind  with  its  famous  xxxvi  Canon :  “  Placuit  picturas  in  ecclesia 
esse  non  debere,  ne  quod  colitur  et  adoratur  in  parietibus  depingatur,’’ 
which  points  to  the  time  when  church  art  was  passing  from  symbolic 
representation  to  the  historically  real,  and  offending  the  church  conscience 
by  fear  of  idolatry.  This  Essay,  however,  shows  that  the  eighty  remain¬ 
ing  Canons  are  equally  striking  and  illustrative  of  church  life  in  the  fourth 
century. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  Dale  discusses  the  place  of  meeting — it  was 
the  present  Granada;  the  date,  which  he  fixes  with  Hefele  at  a  d.  306, 
though  the  proof  is  not  perfectly  conclusive,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
council,  which  was  simple,  and  had  no  word  of  papal  representatives. 
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The  five  remaining  chapters  treat  of  Church  Organization  and  Discipline ; 
Christian  Morality;  Asceticism;  Sacerdotalism  and  Superstition;  the 
Relation  of  the  Christian  to  the  State  and  to  Society ;  and  Christian 
Worship. 

Instead  of  discussing  each  Canon  after  the  glossatorial  method  the 
author  groups  the  materials  offered  by  the  discussions  of  Elvira  about  the 
above  subjects,  only  going  into  contemporary  history  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  shed  light  on  the  full  meaning  of  the  Canons.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
get  a  connected  view  of  Spanish  church  life,  especially  of  the  dangers 
which  men  like  Hosius  saw  in  looking  back  upon  the  last  persecution  and 
forward  to  a  peace  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility.  The  results 
reached  are  the  more  important  when  we  remember  that  Elvira  was  the 
forerunner  of  Nice,  and  that  Ilosius  who  led  here  was  the  great  statesman 
of  the  church  who  afterwards  presided  as  the  friend  of  Constantine  at 
Nice,  and  in  part  reproduced  the  decisions  of  the  Spanish  council  for 
the  church  universal.  We  learn  that  slavery  was  discouraged  —  the  clergy 
as  a  rule  having  no  slaves.  The  Canons,  supposed  to  teach  Novatianism, 
are  shown  to  be  orthodox.  Elvira  is  the  only  council  that  punished  laity 
as  well  as  clergy  for  taking  interest  on  money.  The  well-known  question 
of  Christian  flamens  is  discussed.  The  Synod  has  much  to  say  on  idola¬ 
try,  infanticide,  gambling,  impurity,  witchcraft,  the  theatre,  separation 
of  clergy  from  their  wives  —  all  of  which  Dale  illustrates  with  ample 
learning  and  sufficient  critical  care.  He  gives  in  an  appendix  the  eighty- 
one  Canons  according  to  the  text  of  Gonzalez  with  slight  variations. 

To  those  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  the 
utterances  of  councils  play  such  an  important  part,  we  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  the  work  of  Dale  as  a  safe  introduction  to  a  most  important  period 
of  church  activity.  H.  mod.  s. 

Notes  on  the  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils.  By 

William  Bright,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  vi,  215.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press. 

1882. 

This  work  very  naturally  follows  that  of  Dale,  though  from  being  a 
commentary  without  the  text  it  is  neither  such  clear  nor  such  interesting 
reading.  It  is  intended  for  younger  students  of  Church  History  who  are 
expected  to  have  the  Greek  text  of  the  Canons  before  them,  and  is  an 
expansion  of  lectures  given  a  class  in  Ecclesiastical  History.  It  contains 
introductory  remarks  ;  explains  difficult  words ;  and  by  giving  references 
to  patristic  literature  stimulates  the  student  toward  original  research. 
Illustrations  are  very  copious :  e.g.  one  page  on  the  iii  Canon  of  Nice 
refers  to  Eusebius,  Cyprian,  the  Synods  of  Elvira  and  Ancyra,  Basil, 
Rufinus,  Isidore  Mercator,  Philo,  Evarestus,  Dionysius  Exiguus,  Socrates, 
Epiphanius,  Hieronymus,  and  Chrysostom. 

Each  Canon  is  discussed  so  as  to  yield  a  contribution  to  Church  History. 
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In  some  cases  the  notes  grow  into  a  small  treatise :  e  g.  on  Canon  i.  of 
Constantinople,  condemning  seven  heresies  in  particular,  we  have  ten 
scholarly  pages  on  the  Anomoeans,  Arians,  Semi-Arians,  Sabellians, 
Marcellians,  Photinians,  and  Apollinarians.  No  student  could  wish  all 
needed  information  on  the  study  of  his  text  more  neatly  at  hand  than  we 
have  it  here.  There  is  almost  room  for  a  good-natured  ne  quid  nimis. 

The  line  and  method  of  study  introduced  by  Bright  —  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  theological  Seminar  —  are  most  stimulating  and  profitable.  His  book 
meets  a  felt  want ;  for  such  helps  for  the  period  in  question  are  not  at 
hand  in  convenient  form  in  either  German  or  English.  We  wish  that, 
like  Dale,  he  could  have  given  us  the  text  of  the  Canons  as  well,  for 
nothing  can  show  the  diseased  life  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  like  a 
perusal  of  the  original  diagnosis  as  recorded  in  the  decrees  of  the  great 
councils.  H.  MOD.  8. 

Theodosius,  Dk  Situ  Terrae  Sanctae  im  achten  Text,  und  der 

Breviarius  de  Ilierosolyma,  vervoUstandigt  herausgegeben  von  Prof. 

Dr.  I.  Gildemeister.  8vo.  pp.  37.  Bonn:  Marcus.  1882. 

This  little  guide-book  to  Palestine  was  written  in  pretty  barbarous 
Latin  by  Theodosius,  a  priest,  apparently  of  North  Africa,  between  620  - 
530  A.D.  It  is  the  result  of  personal  observation,  being  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  tours  from  Jerusalem,  —  first  from  the  east  gate  to  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan,  then  northward  to  Paneas,  where  Marosa  the  woman 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood  lived,  whose  amber  statue  still  stood  in  the 
memorial  church  she  had  erected;  then  west  and  along  the  sea  to 
Caesarea,  and  then  south  to  Hebron.  He  next  tells  of  the  sacred  places 
near  Jerusalem,  and  describes  the  holy  city  itself  and  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Then  comes  a  section  on  Asia  Minor,  after  which  he  returns  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He  notices  in  con¬ 
clusion,  Phoenicia,  trans-Jordan,  Sinai,  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  distances  from  place  to  place  are  carefully  given,  the  chief  objects 
of  religious  interest  noticed,  and  appropriate  Scripture  or  legendary 
references  made  for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims.  Thus,  it  is  three  miles  from 
Capernaum  toBethsaida;  two  from  Tiberias  to  Magdala;  twelve  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethsaida ;  two  from  Jerusalem  to  Bethany. 

At  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  pauses  to  tell  us  there  were  twenty-four 
churches  built  there.  In  Liviada,  beyond  Jordan,  was  a  monastery  in 
honor  of  John  the  Baptist.  Here,  too,  was  a  spring  —  hot,  since  Moses 
bathed  in  it  before  his  death,  and  now  much  frequented  by  lepers  for 
healing.  The  house  of  Caiaphas  was  turned  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  stood  about  fifty  paces  from  Mount  Sion.  Of  Galgala  he  says,  “  Ibi 
est  ager  domini,  ubi  dominus  Jesus  Christus  unum  sulcum  de  manu  sua 
aravft.”  Two  miles  from  Magdala  are  the  “  Septem  Fontes,  ubi  dominus 
baptizavit  apostolos.”  He  quotes  Ps.  cxiv.  4,  and  refers  it  to  the  moun- 
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tains  near  Jordan  which  actually  leaped  when  Christ  came  to  baptism, 
adding,  “  et  hodie  velut  saltantes  videntur.”  On  every  p^e  he  speaks  of 
churches  and  monasteries  and  relics,  and  shows  how  the  Eastern  chui'ch 
and  the  imperial  family  developed  special  activity  in  Palestine  in  the 
sixth  century. 

This  Vade  mecum  of  Theodosius — judging  from  the  number  of  MSS., 
some  of  them  from  the  eighth  century  —  was  very  widely  read  in  the  early 
church;  and  yet  it  was  never  published  till  1864,  when  it  appeared  in 
the  first  volume  of  Tobler’s  Itinera  Hierosolymitana.  But  Tobler  used 
such  corrupt  MSS.  and  pieced  them  together  so  arbitrarily  that  the  work 
was  nearly  useless.  Gilderaeister  by  means  of  much  better  mss.  and 
thorough  critical  methods  has  produced  a  text  as  good  as  the  varying 
and  corrupted  sources  will  allow.  He  prefixes  a  careful  introduction, 
and  adds  critical  notes  where  necessary.  The  Breviarius  —  two  pages — 
was  written  before  614  a.d.,  and  gives  a  description  of  Jerusalem. 

H.  MCD.  s. 


Theologischer  Jahresbericht  nnter  Mitwirkung  von  Bassermann, 

Benrath,  Bohringer,  etc.,  herausgegeben  von  B.  Piinjer.  Erster  Band 

enthaltend  die  literaturdesjahres  1881.  8vo.  pp.  v,  389.  Leipzig; 

Barth.  1882. 

In  the  prospectus  announcing  the  contemplated  publication  of  this 
annual  it  is  said  “  It  will  give  an  ‘  Uebersicht '  of  the  theological  literature 
of  the  past  year,  and  differ  from  other  organs  of  review  essentially  in  this, 
that,  (1)  together  with  criticism  a  reference  outline  of  essential  contents 
will  be  more  prominent ;  (2)  relative  completeness  will  be  aimed  at ;  (3) 
the  contents  will  be  systematically  arranged.  The  German  Protestant 
literature  of  every  department  of  theological  research  will  be  thoroughly 
noticed,  including  not  only  independent  works,  but  the  articles  in  the 
most  important  magazines.  In  reference  to  philological  and  philosophical 
subjects,  homiletical  and  practical  literature,  Homan  Catholic  and  foreign 
theology,  reference  can  be  made  only  to  what  seems  especially  valuable 
to  the  critic.  The  most  important  peculiarity  of  the  theological  annual 
will  be  that  each  individual  work  will  not  be  discussed  by  itself  —  perhaps 
even  parts  of  a  whole  noticed  by  different  reviewers  —  but  the  literature 
of  each  department  will  be  described  by  the  same  specialist  in  its  material 
order,  so  that  instead  of  individual  reviews  there  will  be  a  connected 
article.  In  addition,  short  notices  will  be  added  to  each  annual  of  distin¬ 
guished  scholars  who  have  died  during  the  past  year.”  The  first  volume, 
on  the  whole,  ably  fulfils  the  promises  here  made.  We  have  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Literature  by  Siegfried ;  New  Testament  Literature  by  Holtzmann ; 
Church  History  till  Nice  by  Liidemann,  from  Nice  to  the  Reformation  by 
Bohringer,  from  1517-1700  by  Benrath,  from  1700-1881  and  in  general 
by  Werner;  History  of  Religion,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Apologetics, 
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Polemics,  by  Piinjer;  Literature  of  Dogmatics  by  Lipsios;  Ethics  by 
Gass ;  Practical  Theology  by  Bassermann ;  Church  Law  and  Constitution, 
by  Seyerlen ;  Homiletics,  etc.  by  Dreyer.  The  reviewers  belong  to  the 
liberal  school  of  theology ;  hence,  as  is  natural,  the  work  has  here  and 
there  a  distinct  coloring,  e.g.  Holtzmann  at  the  outset  refers  to  points 
where  in  his  review  he  must  oppose  Zbckler.  But  on  the  whole,  objectivity 
is  aimed  at,  and  with  great  clearness  and  brevity  we  are  given  an  intel¬ 
ligible  idea  of  about  one  thousand  books  and  articles  containing  the 
latest  theological  thinking.  To  notice  the  separate  departments  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  what  a  prominent 
place  is  given  to  historic  studies  — 134  of  the  344  pages  devoted  to 
literary  review  being  occupied  with  works  on  church  history.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  work  done  here  we  subjoin  Ludemann’s  review  of  Hatch’s 
work. 

The  OnoANizATioN  op  the  Early  Christian  Churches.  By 

E.  Hatch,  pp.  xxviii,  216.  London  :  Rivingtons.  1881. 

Another  side  of  the  material  sum-total  of  this  period,  the  history  of  church 
constitution,  has  found  a  most  valuable  discussion  in  the  English  work 
of  Hatch  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1880).  The  author  presents  two  theses 
as  underlying  his  investigation  :  (1)  that  the  development  of  the  church 
constitution  was  much  slower  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  (2)  that  the 
elements  of  this  constitution  were  one  and  all  already  given  in  the  secular- 
social  relations  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  author  docs  not  regard  the 
presentation  of  these  theses  as  new,  but  the  consequent  complete  canying 
through  of  them.  And  that  rightly.  In  an  opening  lecture  he  justifies  — 
it  seemed  necessary  before  an  English  audience  —  the  application  of  the 
general  laws  of  history  to  church  history.  The  seven  following  lectures 
handle  the  comprehensive  material. 

The  second.  Bishops  and  Deacons,  leads  to  the  highly  important  result, 
if  proved,  that  the  ima-Kono^  of  the  congregation  was  nothing  else  at  first 
but  the  imfi€X.r}Tai  or  imaKoiroi,  i.e.  the  treasurers  and  managers  of 
charities  of  the  numerous  clubs  of  the  time.  The  prominent  place  given 
the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  early  church  made  these  officials  necessary  and 
influential.  So  cttutkotto^  meant  something  special,  and  was  not,  as  has 
hitherto  been  held,  originally  identical  with  wpetr/SuTcpos. 

In  the  third  lecture.  Presbyters,  he  proceeds  to  the  origin  of  the  office 
of  elder,  whose  roots  he  decidedly  holds  are  to  be  found  partly  in  Judaism. 
And  yet  there  was  a  prototype  in  the  heathen  senate  and  its  committee, 
yepoiwia,  and  even  oi  Trpco-^vrcpot.  Yet  the  model  of  the  synagogue 
doubtless  led  in  the  original  functions  of  the  Christian  elders,  discipline 
and  office  of  judge.  This  did  not  change  till  the  collegiate  function 
made  way  for  the  personal,  that  of  teaching  and  administering  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  which  gave  the  office  of  elder  a  theological  and  priestly  character, 
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which  was  furthered  by  the  limitation  of  congregational  jurisdiction  when 
the  state  church  arose. 

The  fourth  lecture,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Bishop,  shows  that  these 
treasury  officials,  CTrio-KOTrot,  became  leaders  of  the  church.  There  must 
be  a  moderator,  and  the  important  character  of  the  financial  agent,  added 
to  personal  qualifications,  singled  him  out.  The  religious  motive  lay  in 
the  view  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  which  made  a  representative 
necessary,  as  is  seen  reflected  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  remaining 
causes.  Gnosticism  and  the  tradition  theory  of  Irenaeus,  are  rightly  repre¬ 
sented.  The  work  of  Cyprian,  to  which  the  author  refers  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  episcopal  unity  in  every  congregation,  may  be  rather  regarded 
as  a  defence  of  an  already  established  institution.  Such  a  point  of  devel¬ 
opment  the  author  needed ;  we  lay  emphasis  upon  this,  for  it  is  other¬ 
wise  not  clear  in  his  view  whether  the  office  of  cttio-kotto?  was  originally 
occupied  by  one  or  more  persons.  In  consquence  of  these  things  the 
idea  of  bishops  as  successors  of  the  apostles  arose,  to  which  was  added 
apostolic  power,  yet  without  wholly  destroying  the  collegiate  relation  to 
the  presbyters. 

The  fifth  lecture.  Clergy  and  Laity,  shows  how  this  relation  of  growing 
officialism  towards  the  laity  was  at  first  analogous  to  that  of  other  societies 
to  their  members,  and  it  was  not  till  the  growth  of  the  congregations 
(baptism  of  children)  robbed  them  more  and  more  of  this  club  character 
that  a  clerical  class  raised  itself  above  the  sinking- laity.  The  reaction 
against  this  was  Montanism.  Especially  interesting  is  the  proof  of  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  idea  of  ordination  and  the  virtue  of  imposition  of 
hands. 

The  sixth  lecture,  the  Clergy  as  a  Separate  Class,  shows  how  the  eon- 
solidation  of  the  clerus  was  favored  especially  by  two  things:  (1)  by 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  (2)  by  Monasticism.  This  latter  is  han¬ 
dled  with  interest  and  caution.  Monasticism  was  not  an  exotic  growth, 
nor  a  legitimate  product  of  primitive  Christianity,  but  found  in  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  fourth  century  the  conditions  of  its  rise,  —  in  surfeit  of 
culture,  in  the  wish  for  a  substitute  for  martyrdom,  in  the  dualistic 
theories  of  the  world,  and  the  loss  of  philosophie  thought  in  religious 
contemplation. 

The  seventh  lecture.  Councils  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  shows  the 
growth  of  the  organized  ehurch  to  a  consciousness  of  its  unity.  We  are 
referred  again  to  the  analogy  of  civil  society.  Provincial  assemblies,  with 
their  half  religious  character  the  division  of  the  church  according  to 
provinces  of  the  empire,  then  the  interference  of  state  and  emperor, 
council  of  Arles,  destruction  of  Donatists,  etc.  The  stages  of  this  devel¬ 
opment  are  depicted  with  a  masterly  control  of  the  material  and  sources. 

The  eighth  lecture,  the  Parish  and  the  Cathedral,  tries  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  constitution  as  seen  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  separation 
of  the  parochial  and  cathedral  clergy.  H.  mod.  8. 


